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was llic son of ilvM Khaxt R6i -■ 
Tis graiid^^\ resided at Moors1ied.'d)ai], anil lillcd 
omo important ofliccs imder Moguls- ;^lmt*/l)eing 
ll-lrtjateli hj tlicm, . towards the end of his 
on took lip Ids iri the dislrud of Jlordounn, 

idierc. he hadiauded property. Tiiere PiAMMoiiun 'JIoy 
k’iis born» mdsi probably abotrt 1 774. I bidci Ids father’^ 
Dof lie re^l^ed the elemetus' of native cdneaLon, aud,. 
Iso ac(puroS^e Persian language,' He was aftervISirds^ 
Sit to Pataai'i^lea^^ xiftibie; and lastly to Benares 
3 obtaid^ tlm Saiiscrit, the sacred 

ihgmage pf tl^e Hindoos. His juasters at Patna set 
inf|".^\s6idy jfrabic transJ|^tions of some of the writings 
^ ‘"^bd Euc]|i;, and it jij proWiole that tlie 

Vilify! thus given his- nJ|i&pi ^acutem-.ss and close 
?a,sbfdiig, and the ktiowled^^Meh he acquired pf the 
(alwunnedan ' rcliifon from Miisfe3lir, n ■'vhom he es- 
'omed, contributed to caii.se that'^/darchinj eti^miiirjtpm ' 

P the faith in which hc|dcv educate^, which led him 
vcntiially to the imports •t.^Hte to.restq^^e 

. to its early simplicity. 
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Hrs was Braliininieal, of liigl J^ectability ; 
Jnd, of course, lie was a l^aliiiiin by Wrth. ^ter bis 
death the thread of lus caste was seen roHj^^^|P:i, pass- 
over liis Juft sJioulder and under his ''w^L'hU llis 
fathef i rained hiui in the doctrine of his sect; blit lie 
very early observed 'the diversities of opinion ^eiistiu'p' 
even among the idolaters ; and that while some ^xalted 
Tlrama, tke Creator, others gave the ascepdiuicy-t#^^ishuii, 
the PrcserviT"; and others again to {^ivn*tIia.>pestra}XT, 
tt is S(‘aree]y inissible, too,d)ut that liis mipd juust have 
been stvneb by the siinpluaty of the l\rahommcdan faith 
aiul^eOr'<hi[> ; and at jpiy rate it early i-evoltedjrom thoj 
fiL\olous or disgusting rites and ('eremouics of Hindoo^ 
idol it.y. AVithout dispiiting^he aifthority of his father, 
he often sought from him ij^fi^rmation as to the reasons 
of his faith. He oUaiin^d^io satisfaction; and he at^ 
last detormined, at the early age of fifteen, to leave tliq;' 
j^itornal home, nud sojourn % a time in Thibet, thatju^ 
might bee uuothgr form of religious faith. He spent two 
or three years in that coiiulry, and often excited the 
anger of the worshipjjers of the Lama by his rejection 
oi' tlieir doctrine that this ’pretended deit)t^-a living 
nuui— was the* creal dt and ^eserver of the world. Ii 
these I'ircum.staiK^ps he experienced the soothing kind- 
ness of the female pijrt of the family ; and his goiitlc 
Reeling heart lately dci’clt, with deep interest, uf tin 
di^^Aiice of more than forty years, on the recollection.^ 
of that period, which, he sair^^ had made him always 
feel respect and gratitude towards the female sex, am 
vdiich dcnihtless contributed to that imvarymg and re- 
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iiiicd courtesy, markM his intercourse with then)^ 
ill this coiitfyi '» 

When nS^tumed to Iliiidostan, ho was met by a 
deputation from his father, and received-' by him with 
great consideration. He appears, from that timiS’, to 
have devoted himself to the study of Sanscrit and otlier 
languages, and of the ancient bool^ of the Hindoos. 
He had fi^uent discussions with his father :* through 
awe of liijH, hoi^ever, he never avowed, the* scepticism 
which he entertained as to the ^ireseiit forms of their 
religion ; but from some indirect reproitchos ho received, 
he imagined that he had fallen under his father’s sus- 
picions. His father had given him, for that countiy, a 
very superior educafioii ; tuit having been brought i.p 
himself in the midst of the JVJ|issulman Court, he appears 
to have thought principally of those qualiticatioiis which 
would recommend His son to t\iie ancient conquerors of 
India; and 'till manhood tilAMMOiiUN Eoy knew very 
little of the English language, and that little he taught 
himself. 

“ At the age^ of twenty-two/’ says the Editor of the 
English Edition of the Abridgment of the Vedant and 
a the Cena Upanishad, “ he qpmnienced the study of the 
English language, which not %irsuiiig with application, 
he live years afterwards, when 1 became r^quaiiiicd with 
him, could merely speak it well enough to be understood * 
upon the most common topics of discourse ; but could 
not write it^ with any degree of coiToctness. Ho ivas 
afterwards employed as Dewan, or principal native oilicci’, 
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in tlic c'Dllociion of the revenues, in llie district of wliicli 
^Avas for five years eolleclor in tlie R'ast India Coin])any’s 
civil .ser\ic(‘. Ity ])erusin<; all my juihlic corr?S])ondcnce 
vvitli dili'^mnci' And ifttention, as well as b) C()nv,s])ondii)f;‘ 
and cnnvcrsiiiL! villi Euroiiean ii'en-tJemcn, be aciiuired 
so collect a knowledge of tb(‘ English bingnage as to be 
enabled to writ(‘ and speak it witli considerable aceniwyy.” 

The f.ither, Eam Kiiant Hoy, died about 1801 or 5, 
having two years previously divided his ja’opm’ly among 
his three sons. It was not long before Kamuoiii'X Hoy 
lu'eame the only survivor; and he thca’eby ])ossessed 
cons^lerable ])ro]ierl\. From this period he ajipcars to 
haw tommenced his y)laiis of reroriniiig the religion of 
his countrymen; and in the *progr(?ss of his efforts to 
eMlighleu them, he must h^.vy expended large sums of 
momyv, for lie gratuitous!}; distributed most of the works 
which he publislied for the purpose. He now (iidtted 
Hordouan and removed to iMi^mshedabad, where he pub- 
lished in Persian, with an Arabic preface, a work entitled 
Jll(fi)iU flu: Idolatry of all Jlrliyionsl No one under- 
took to refute tliis book; but it raised up against him a 
host of enemies, and in iHl-l lie retired t;) Calcutta, 
where he ap])licd liiifiself to tlie study (d’ the English 
language both by^’eading and by conversation ; and he 
also accjuired some knowledge ol‘ Latin, and paid much 
attention to tlie mathei^itatics. At this time li^ purchased 
a j^tden, with a house constructed in the European 
]node, in the Circular Eoad, at the eastern extremity of 
the city; and he gradually gathered round him inquiring 



intelligent Hindoos, of rank and opulence, some of whom 
united as^eaiiy as 1818 in a si)ecies of mo^iotlieist^c 
worship. 

The body of Hindoo theology is cofnprised in the 
Veds, which arc writings of very high anthpiity, very 
copious, but obscure in style ; and about two tlioiisand 
years ago, Yvas drew up a coinj)endious abstract f)f the 
whole, accompanied with explanations of the more dilli- 
eult ])assa^es. • This digest \'Yas called the Vedant, or 
the llesolution of all the Veds. One jiortion of tliis 
respects tlie ritual, and anotliertln^ principles, of religion. 

* Tt is written in tlie Sanscrit language. Bammoiiun®Eoy 
translated it into the Bengalee and Jlindoostanee iau- 
guages, for the benefit of las countrymen ; and afterwards 
published an abridgment ®f-%it, for gratuitous and exten- 
sive distribution. Of this alu’idgment lie jjublislied an 
English translation in 181(), tl^ tith' of whicE represents 
the Vcalant as “ the mosfc*eelebrated and revered work 
of Brail minical theology, cstahlishing the unity ot the 
Supreme Being, and that he alone is the object of pro- 
pitiation and worship.” Towards the close c»f his preface 
he tlms writes — “IVIv constant rellcctions on the incon- 
vcnieiit, or, rather, injurious rites introduced by the 
peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry* which more than 
any other Pagan worship destroys the fixture of. society 
— together Vith ‘'.ompassioii for%iy count rynicn—diave 
compelled me to use every possible clfni't to awaken' 
them from* their dream of error; and hy making tliem 
accpiainted with the [their] scriptures, enable them to 
contemplate, with true tlevolion, the unity and omni-^ 
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presence of nature’s God. By taking the path which 
conscience and sincerity direct, I, born a Brahmin, have 
exposed myself to the complain ijigs and rep/oaches even 
of some of my rcRitions, whose prejudices are strong, 
and whose temporal advantage depends on the present 
system. But these, however accumulated, I can tran- 
quilly bear ; trusting that a day will arrive when my 
Inimble Endeavours will be viewed with justice — perliaps ^ 
acknowledged with gratitude. At an 3 » ral^, whatever 
men may say, I cannot be deprived of this consolation — 
my motives are acceptable to that Being who beholds in 
secii^t and compensates openly.” 

After the publication of the Vedant, Eammohun Boy 
printed, in Bengalee and in English, some of the prin- 
cipal chapters of the Veds^ Jhe first of the series was 
published in 1816, and is*entitled “A Translation of the 
Ceiia Upaiiishad, one of Jlie Chapters of tlie Saina Veda, 
according to the gloss of the celebrated Shancaracharya ; 
establishing the Unity and Sole Omnipotence of the 
Supremo Being, and that He alone is the object of 
Worship.” This was prefixed tp a reprint of the 
Alnidgment of the ^Vedant, puldishcd in London, in ’ 
1817, l)y some one who had enjoyed ])crsonal intimaej'- • 
witli him. The iCnglish preface contains a letter from 
Eammoiiun Boy to this gentleman, wliicli shows how 
•well he lij^d, even at tJiat time, overcome tlfe difiiciiities 
of (lie Eiiglisli language. “ Tlie c(»nsec|uencc of my long 
and iiiiintcrniptcd researches into religious truth (lie 
says in this letter) has been, that I have found the 
doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral principles. 
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and better adapted for the use of rational beings, than 
any other which have come to my knowledge; and hav^ 
also found® Hindoos in general more superstitious and 
miserable, both in performance (d 4:heir* religious rites 
and in their domestic concerns, than the rest of the 
known nations of the earth.” He then proceeds to state 
what he had done in order to render them more happy 
and comfortable both here and hereafter;” and adds, “f, 
however, a thi beginning of my pursuits, met with the 
greatest opposition from their self-intereste<l leaders the 
llralimins, and was deserted by my nearest relations ; 
and I consccpiently felt extremely melancholy. In^that 
critical situation, the only comfort that 1 had was the 
consoling and ratibnal conversation of my European 
friends, especially those q/ j^cotland and Eiigland.” In 
that same letter he expresses his iull expectation ol‘ 
speedily setting olf for Englaijd ; but says t^at he had 
been prevented from proceeding so soon as ho could 
wish, hy the spread of liis views, and the inclination 
manifested by many to seek for truth. 

It is not surprising that the interested advocates for 
heathen worship should endeavour to uphold it by 
imputations on the character of the Hetormer ; and 
some one did publicly eliarge him with “ rashness, self- 
conceit, arrogance, and impiety.” . Every member of his 
own family^ oi»posed him ; and ke experienced even thp 
bitter alienation of his mother. through tlie influence of 
^ the intcreated persons around her. In his early days, 
his mother was a v^oraan of line imderstanding ; but, 
through the influence of superstitious bigotry, she had. 
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been among liis most bitter opponents. He, however, 
manifested a warm and affectionate attachment towards 
her; and it was with a glistening eye tlmt he told 
us she had “cepeifted” of her conduct towards him. 
Though convinced that his doctrines were true, she 
could not throw off the shackles of idolatrous customs. 
“ Kammohun,” she said to him, before she set out on her 
last pilgrimage to Juggernaut, where she died, ‘‘ you are 
right ; but I am a weak woman, and am? grc^n too old 
to give up these observances, which are a comfort to 
me.” She maintained them with the most self-denying 
devqJ;ioii. She would not allow a female servant to 
accompany her ; or any other provision to be made for 
her comfort or even support on her journey ; and when 
at Juggernaut, she engagecJiUi sweeping the temple of 
the idol. There she spent the remainder of her life — 
nearly a ^ear if not mqj;e; and tliere she died. lie 
recently stated, however, tUat before her death she 
expressed lier great sorrow for what had passed, and 
declared her conviction in the unity of God, and the 
futility of Hindoo superstition. ^ 

D’Acosta, the editor of a journal at Calcutta, trans- 
mitted to the Abb6 Gbegoire, in 1818, the various pub- 
lications of this Q^ctraordinary man, with some account 
of his history ; jnd through Gregoire, Hammohun Roy 
became ej^tcnsively known and highly appreciated in 
Fraime. D’ Acosta says, that he carefully avoided every 
tiling tliat could afford a pretext for excluding him from 
his caste, since, as a Brahmin, it was his acknowledged 
^uty to instruct his countrymen in the sense and real 
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commands of their sacred books. He speaks of him as 
distinguished in his controversy more by his logici 
inode of reasoning than by his general views, though 
far from deficient in philosophy (W information. lie 
says that all his conversation, his actions, ami his man* 
ners evince a powerful sentiment of individual dignity ; 
while, in general, meanness and feebleness of mind are 
characteristic of the Hindoo ; and that his ingenuous 
conversatian erften shows, in a strain half serious and 
half sportive, all that he wished to be able to do for his 
country. As to his personal exterior at that period, 
d’ Acosta says, — “ He is tall and robust ; his regular 
features, and habitually grave countenance, assume a 
most pleasing apji^arance when he is animated : he 
appears to have a sligliji disposition to melancholy.” 
“ The moderation,” adds Abb(5 Gkegoike, “ with which 
he repels the attacks on his jvritings, the fj^rce of his 
arguments, and his profo^ind knowledge of the sacred 
books of the Hindoos, are proofs of his fitness for the 
work he has undertaken ; and the pecuniary sacrifices 
he has made, show a disinterestedness which cannot be 
encouraged or admired too warmly.” 

It was about this period that LiJut.-Col. Fitzclaeence, 
now the Earl of Munster, became acquainted with 
Eammoiiun Eoy. Ho speaks highly of this “ most ex- 
traordinary’ Brahmin, of his talents and learning, h\^ 
intimate knowledge of our language and cloquencS pi 
the use of.,it, his extensive acquaintance with our litera- 
ture as well as with the Arabic and Sanscrit, his clear 
intelligence of the politics of Europe and especially o£ 
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England, of his line person, and most courtly manners, 
^riie representations of the Earl indicate the amazing 
extent, tenaciousness, and accuracy of his m'emoiy ; and 
in this and other e'cspccts fully accord with what wci 
.learn of lijm from other sources ; the Author was, how- 
ever, mistaken in supposing that he had been “ declared 
to have lost caste”' 1‘ammoiujn Eoy I'ecently stated 
that cveffy effort had been made for the i)urpose, and 
that he had had, at an enormous ex]mns 0 ; to defend 
himself against a sefies of legal proceedings instituted 
for the purpose of depriving him of caste, and thereby 
of his patrimonial inheritance. Through his ]3rofound 
acquaintance, however, Avith the Hindoo law, he baflled 
the efforts of his interested e!iemieS, and proved in the 
Courts of justice that he^^qd not forfeited his rights. 
Tliese legal proceedings must have continued, in dif- 
ferent Avajs, for several^ years. Tliey a])pcar to have 
tcruiiiiated in the ProAmicial, Court no long time before 
Rammoiiun Roy set out for England. On leaving Cal- 
cutta, he charged his tovo sons to forget the conduct of 
their cousins in connection Avith them. 

Resides essentially contril)iiting to the establishment 
and maintenance 01*“ native schools, Raaimohun Roy • 
directed his effort^, and Avith great success, toAvavds the 
exthiction of the pracj*ice of burning AvidoAvs. One of Ids 
Jracts on this subject lie dedicated to the Marchioness of 
HASTINGS, Avhen the Marquis Avas Governor General. 

It has already been shoAvn that as early us 1817 he 
had directed his attention to the Christian religion ; 
^biU he found himself greatly perplexed by the various 
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doctrines which he saw insisted upon as essential to 
Christianity, in the writings of Christian authors, and Jn 
conversatfbn with those Christian teachers with whom 
lie had coinmiiniciition : he resolved, tlairefore, to study 
the original Scriptures for himself ; and for this purpose 
he acfpiired the knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages. Becoming strongly impressed with the ex- 
cellence and importance of tlie Christian ^system of 
morality, he fmblished, in 1820, in English, Sanscrit, 
and Bengalee, a series of selections, principally from the 
first three ( iospels, which he entitled, “ The Brecepts of 
Jesus, the Guide to Peace and* Happiness.” He gassed 
by those portions of the Evangelists which have been 
made the basis of distinctive doctrines; and also (ex- 
cept where closely intep^oven with the discourses of 
Christ) the narratives of miracles — believing these to 
be less fitted to affect the convictions of his country- 
men, while the preceidi^c part he deemed ingst likely < 
“ to produce the desirable effect of improving the hearts 
and minds of men of difterent persuasions and degrees 
of understanding.” This simple code of religion and 
morality,” he says, at the close of his preface, “is so 
admirably calculated to elevate ftien’s ideas to high and 
liberal notions of one God, who equally subjected 
all living creatures, wdthout distinction of caste, rank or 
wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and death, and 
has equally admitted all to be partakers of the bohfttiful , 
mercies which he has lavished over nature ; and is also 
so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race 
in the discharge of their various duties to God, to thei^- 
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selves, and to society ; that I cannot hni hope the host 
effects from its promulgation in the present form.” 

This work was publislied anonymously, hut witlioiit 
concealment of the^^source. It hrougiit upon liim some 
severe and unexpected animadversions in “ The Friend 
of India”; the writer of which uncourieously, as well 
as most unjustly, spoke of the Compiler as a heathen. 
Under the designation of “A' Friend to Truth,” PvAMMo- 
liUN Koy puhlished an Appeal to the C^iristiau VwhMv. 
in defence of the “ Precepts of Jesus” ; in wliicli he 
declares, that the expressions employed in the prcfaco 
shoujd have shown the opponent “tliat the Compiler 
believed, not only in one God wliose nature and essence 
is beyond liuman comprehension, but in the trutlis re- 
vealed in the Christian syst^^m.” He further maintains 
that tlie “Precepts of Jesus” “contain not only the 
essence of ^all tliat is neQessary to instruct mankind in 
their civil duties, but also thft best and only means of 
obtaining the forgiveness of our sins, the favor of God, 
and strength to overcome our passions and to Iceej) his 
commandments.” He defends the system which the 
Compiler had adopted to introduce Christianity to the 
native inhabitants, by‘ appealing to the fact that nearly 
three-fifths are Hindoos and two-fifths i\[oo3ulmans, the 
latter devoted from their infancy to the belief in one 
God ; and (jeclarcs tliatffrom liis own experieiico in ndi- 
g;oiis* controversy with them, lie is satishctl lliat lie was 
rendering them most service by making them acrpiainted 
with those precepts O^y which he appears to have meant, 
inore generally, instructioM) “the obedience to wliicli be 
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bolicvetl most- peculiarly required of a Christian, and 
such as could by no moans tend in doctrine to excit^ 
tlic relij^ioi^ liorivu- of Ibe IMobaninicdans, or tlio scoffs 
of the Hindoos.” '‘Such do;pnas oi^doctj;inal and other 
])assiiges,” he afterwards siiys, “as are not exi)osed to 
those obj(ictions, and are not unfamiliar to the minds of 
those for whose benefit the compilation was intended, 
are generally included, in conformity with tly3 avowed 
])lan of tlie W(Di’]< ; ])articularly such as seem calculated 
to direct our love and obedience to th(5 beneficent Author 
of the universe, and to him whom he graciously sent to 
deliver those precepts of religion and moralily. whose 
tendeiKiy is to promote universal p(‘ace and harmony.” 
’When re]»lying to ♦he ol^ections of the Iveviewcr, that 
the precepts of Christ do^ iu»t show liow to obtain the 
forgiveness of sins and the favor of Cod, the Fiiend of 
Truth extracts from the compilation “ a few jiassages of 
that greatest of all prophets who was sent to call sinners 
to repentance”; and adds, “Numerous passages of the 
Old and New Testaments to the same effect, which 
might till a volume, distinctly promise ns that the for- 
giveness of Ood and the favor of his Diviiu; Alajesiy 
may be obtained by sincere ropcmtancc, as rcMpiirc'd of' 
sinners by the iiedeemer.” ^ 

On tlicsc anonymous publications, Dr. Mahsiimax, of 
Serampore .College, published a series ot animadversions 
which led to a very remarkable reply from "RamaiO/iun 
ItOY — the Second A 2 )peal — with his name 2 >refixeel, 
which is distinguished by the closeness of his reason- 
ings, the extent and critical accuracy of his scriptural 
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kiiowleflge, the comprehensiveness of liis investigations, 
tljc judk'iousness of his amngeinoiit, the lucid state- 
ment of his own opini(Uis, and tlie acutenes,'^ and skill 
witli winch he, conkoverts the ]K)sitions of his 0])po- 
iKMits. A]\ the ])nl)licatio]is of this controversy wei'e 
soon reprinU'd in London ; and those who wish to he- 
conie ac({uainted with the sentiments of this remarkahle 
man, as to his Christian helief generally, and his own 
o])inions respecting God and Christ, may he referred 
with conridence, and in an es])ocial manner, to this 
Second Ai)))e;il to the ('hristiau Puhlic in defence of 
tlie Precepts of flesus.” Tlie doctrine maintained in 
it respecting God, is thus stated by himself : — “ That 
the Omnipotent God, who is flic only proper object of 
religious veneration, is one apd undivided in pei'son ” ; 
that “in reliance on numerous promises found in tlie 
sacred writings, we ought to entertain every hf)})e of 
ciijoying the l»lessiugs of pip'doii from the merciful 
Father, through repentance, which is declared the only 
means of procuring forgiveness for our failures”; and 
lliat he leads “such as worshij) him in s])ii'it to righteous 
conduct, ajid ultimately to salvation, through Ids guid- 
ing iiiiluence which is^ called the Holy Sjarit,” “given 
as the conse<|uence^ of their sineeni prayer [ind su])j»li- 
cation.” And respecting “Jesus of Nazareth” he. s])eaks 
as the “Christ of God”: he says he places*, “ im [licit 
conflltece” in his “veracity, candour, and perfection” : 
lu; I'cpi'esents him as “a Peing in whom divelt all truth, 
and who was sent with a divine law to guide mankind 
ley liis preaching and example” ; as receiving from the 
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lailicv, “the coniBii-s.sion to emoe into the world for the 
saTviitioii (d' nianhind” ; as jnd.^in*^ the world hy the. 
wisdom of f{()d; as bein'; “ enij)owcr(3d to jierform won- 
derful works” ; he speaks of Ids sulxji'diiuyLe nature and 
receiving all the ])owers which he manifested from the 
Ihther; but also of his being “superior even to the 
angels in heaven, living from the beginning of the world 
to eternily”; and of the lather’s creating “ att things 
by him and for#him” ; and he dwells with great satis- 
faction ('[)p. 1G2 — 157) on the conclusion to whi('h the 
instructions of (lirist had led him, that the “ unity ex- 
isting between the Father and himself,” is “a sub^iisUng 
concord of will and design, such as existed among his 
A])ostles, and not idtJiitity*of being.” “ Had not expe- 
rience (he concludes) too ch:ap'ly iwoved that such meta- 
phorical exju’cssions, when* taken singly and without 
attention to their contexts, may^be made the foundation 
of doctrines (piite at vafiange with the tenor of the rest 
of the Scriptures, f should liave liad no hesitation in 
submitting indiscriminately the whole of the doctrines 
of the New Testament to my countrymen ; as I should 
have felt no apprehension that even the most ignorant^ 
of them, if led’t to the guidance of their own unpreju- 
dic(‘d views of the matter, could misconceive the clear 
and distinct assertions they every jvhere contain of the 
unity of GoJ and subordinate luiiure of his messenger^ 
Jesus Christ.” ^ 

The Second Appeal called forth another work frtun 
Jdr. Marshman ; to which IvAMMohun Hoy published 
a reply in 1823, under the title of the Final Appeal. 
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His preceding works had been printed at the Baptist 
flissionary Press; hut the acting proprietor declined, 
“ altliough in tlie politest manner possible, ’’ to print the 
Final Appeal aiuhJhVMMOiiUN Boy purchased type, and 
commenced an independent })rinting press for this and 
other similar publications. The imprint is “ Calcutta : 
printed at the Unitarian Press, Dhiirmtollah.” lie de- 
pended clneily on native aid ; and in consequence the 
original work has many errata. In the ^,h'eface he states 
that this controvea'sy had prevented other publications 
which he had projected for his countrymen, as W'ell as 
drawn chim fur three years from other literary pursuits; 
and that it had caused much coolness towards him in 
the demeanour of some whose friendship he held very 
dear : nevertheless, that he did not wish lie had pursued 
a different course, since, he ^ays, “ wdiatever may be the 
opinion of the w^nbl, my own conscience •fully approves 
of my past endeavours to ^ defend what I esteem the 
cause of truth.” 

Tlie Editor of the hidicui (iozdU\ in adverting to this 
discussion, and to the other labours of this distinguished 
native, thus w'rilcs — “We say tlistinguished, because he 
is so among his own people, by caste, rank, and respect- 
ability ; and among all men he must (wer l)e distin- 
guished for his pliilanthroi)y, his great learning, and his 
hitellectual asclndanc:^’ in general.” As to the con- 
tr(fv^rsy arising from the Precepts of Jesus, the Editor 
says that whatever other etfects it may have caused, 
“ it still further exhibited the acuteness of his mind, 
^the logical power of his intellect, and the unrivalled 
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good temper witli ho could argue : ” it roused up 

" a most gigantic combatant in t1ie theological Held — 
combatant Mvlio, we are con strained to say, has not yet 
]iiet with his match licre.” 

9 3 

To tlic pidjlic testimonies already adduced, may be 
added that of the celebrated SfSMr)N[)r, avIio, in an article 
in the Itcvue Enc^clopchlicpie for 1824, after some 
important observations resi)ecting the institution of 
(lastes ami tlie ^sacrifice of widows, thus proc-eeds : “A 
glorious reform lias, however, begun to s[)i'ead among 
the Hindoos. A Brahmin, whojii those who hnow India 
agree in retu'esenting as one of the most A'irtuops and 
(uiliglitened of men, Bamhoiion Itov, is exerting himself 
to restoi’e his counirynieH to the worship of the true 
(!od, and to the union of morality and religion. His 
(4nck is small, but increffSos continually. He com- 
municates to the Hindoos all tlic ju’ogress that thought 
has made among the Eurojieans. He is among them, by 
a much juster title than the iMissionaries, the Apostle 
of Christianity.” 


c 
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ENGLlSn IMPRESSIONS of RAMMOIIUN ROY, 

P 

Derived from doeumenU which reaeJud EmjJand 
heforc hU visit. 


Hale a century has now since the ailention of 

the religious public in Great Britain 'aas Hist drawn t^ 
the wond<^fiil man wlio^is tlie subject of tlie present 
volume Those wlio are acfj^iaiwted ^\■it]l India at tlie 
piesent time, s\hen tlie cdlorts of the IJritisli Govern- 
ment Inue long been directed to advancing the material 
resources of tliat great countiy, as well as to promote 
ijitcllectiial and moral inijnvivement, and vim are awan; 
how gladly these effofts arc seconded by tlie intellectual 
]»arl of the native }iopulati<m, can hardly realize the 
difficulties Avliieh the Jirst Hindoo Ueformer must have 
iiad to encounter. This must he borne in .mind when 
t^'acing the progress of tlie extraonlinary individual, 
who, for so long a period, stood alone to encounter the 
hostility of a wliolc people sunk in the most degrading 
.idolatr}'. 
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Tlie Krst Englisli notice we find of IiAMMOitun PiQY 
(KM'iivs ill the Periodical xVcceiintH of the Jiaptist Mi? 
aioiiary Society, Vol. VL, j)p. lOG—109, of the date of 
181(3 

“ Pama-mohuna-raya, a very rich Ilarhee Prahinun 
of Calcutta, is a res^)ectal)le Suiigskrita .scholar, and so 
well vei'sed in Persian, tliat he Ls called MouLUVEK- 
Pama-moiiuna-raya^ : he also writes Engli.sh*with cor- 
rectness, and rftads with case English luatlieniatical and 
iiictaphysical works, lie has ]»nbli.shed in Bengalee 
one or two philosophical work.s, from the Sung.skrita, 
whicli lie hopes may be useful in leading liis c^niiitry- 
mcn to renounce idolatry. Europeans breakfast at his 
liouse, at a separate lalde, in the English fasliion ; he 
has paid us a visit at and at a late interview, 

after relating an anecdo '■ of-Xrishna,, relative to a ])etty 
theft by tliis god, he a?^‘d, sweeper of*niy house 
would not do such ah ao'l can I Avorship a god 
sunk loAver than the man who is a menial servant ? ’ 
lie is at present a simple theist, admires Je.sus Christ, 
but knows not his need of the atonement. lie has not 
renounced liis caste, and this enables him to visit tli#} 
richest families of Hindoos. He is said to be very 
moral ; but is pronounced to be ff mo«t Avicked man by 
the strict Hindoos.” 

Subjoined to this is a copy^of Eamaiouun Eoy’» 
Preface to his Traii.slation of the Abrii^lgment of the 
V^edanta. The passage closes as follows: 

-- la this and in other extracts, tho original oithography is 
presei'vod. ’ 
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/'Of this man j\!r. Vatks writes thus, in a lOii-r (hiled 
Aug., VMC) : — ‘ 1 was iiiii'odiuvd to him aliont a yuar 
ago: lielovo tliis, ho was luit. ai '(uaiiiicsl wit*ii any one 
who carc'd iuv his sf.ul. Sonio liuu' afior, [ ijiiroduofed 
ih-STVCK ('AliiCY to liim, and wo have laid vo]ioati‘d coji- 
Amsatious Avilli liim Wlion t fir.sL hnow liim lio would 
talk only on niota.|) 1 i 3 'sical suhjoots, siicii as tho oUaiiity 
oi' matioi’t tlio natuu* and ([ualitios of o\idoni‘o, hut 
lie lias lately hoiomo niueh move ]uim])k., and disposed 
to (.onvenso ;\hout the gospel, lie has many relations^ 
Brahmnns, and has eslahlishetl ndigious wmship ^mong 
thon^ ‘He maintains tho unity of Ood, and liates all 
tlio heathen idolatiies. Ih- \if*]ted hh’sTAoi' lately ami 
clayed to family ]>vay(‘V, with nhi-'h he was (piilo de- 
liglited. Eustack gave liiiji j)r. Wa'ITs’s ll\mns: ho 
said he would treasuvc them up iji hi^ lioavt. lie lias 
heen at Sovampore orn'o, ^iid ha.s engaged to come and 
see me in the course of a fciv a\‘oo 1\S, He has offemd 
El’M’ACi: a piece of ground for a sehool'.’'^ 

A fuller aecoimt of Ram.moiii'N hov is found in the 
Church of England ^^H.ssionary Register” for S(‘pt., 
fSld, p. dTO :~ 

‘AVc have heou lavored with a sight of a tract, 
})riijtod at Calcutta in the present ATs'.r (ISlGy with the 
folhjwung title : — ‘Translation of an Ahridgnunt of the 
y(;daiit, or R(‘solutio]i'^of all the Veds ; the inost eelc- 
hrated and revered AVork of Bialiini ideal Theology, 
e.stahlishiiig tho Uidty of the Supreme Reing ; and that 
he alone is tlie Ohject of ])ropitiation and worshiji. Ry 

* Dr. Carpcnteu’s “ Hedow,” i)p. 80—01. 
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Pt\MMOnuN PoY.’ Before Ave give an account of tl^is 
curious tract, it may be advantageous to our readers ^to 
know soinctliiiig of tlie autlior. Of IiAMMuiiun Boy we 
liave received reports from .several frionds. Tlie sub- 
stance of t liem is ibis : lie is a Brabmin, about 32 years 
of age^, of extensive landed property', and of great con- 
sideration and intluence ; shrewd, vigilant, active, auibi- 
tious, prepossessing in his manners, versed nn various 
languages, and busily employed in giving lectures to a 
number of his countrymen on the Pnity of the God- 
heads* Tie is acrpiainted with the New Testament, and 
seems (lis])oscd to liear any thing which can betmiorced 
by the authority of Clnist. 

‘'Another aecouTit carries him liirtherasa Gliristian. 
II states that la; Ix'gan lii^^studies by learning Persian; 
as he considered a knoAvledge of that languag<‘ necessary 
to every native of any disti^iction. Prom, Persian he 
vas led almost as a ifiatt^u’ of course to A]al)i(' and the 
l\oran. His own statement is, that the religion of 
l\lahomed at first made some impression upon him ; but 
Avheif he found that the prophet carried otf the beautiful 
Avife of Ins slave, and attempted to establish his leligiyii 
])y the sword, he became convinced that it could not be 
from Go)d. Then he studiiMl pur Bilde in English; and 
in conse(|ucnce became a Christian. He has spread 

liis doctriMC to a considerable i^xtent, and Jias scveriil 

® * 

Hindoos of high caste and of fortune in league Aviih 
him, Avho maintain his ojanions. They call tliomselves 
a society, and arc' bound by certain rules, one of Avhich 
is, that no man shall be admitted into their numbes 
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except with this condition, that lie renounce idol wor- 
shi}). Of these rules, however, they do not seem to he 
very uiiilorm in tlie ohsevvancc. One of tRe society, 
though he prefessei) to have renounced idolatry, yet 
keeps in his liouse a numher of gods, as well as two 
large pagodas : his society has granted him a dispensa- 
tion on this head, hecause he possesses a certain (pian- 
tity of land from the Xing of Di'lhi for this purpose, 
and if he were to dt'stroy his idols, he quight lose his 
land. One account carries the numher of Xvmmoitun’b 
followers to nearly five hundred ; and states, thni they 
expert soon to Ije strong enough to enable him publicly 
to avow his faith, and consecj^ently to lose his caste, 
which he has hitherto not done, as it would impede his 
intercourse with many wliopi, he hopes shortly to con- 
vince. The Brahmins had twice attempted his life, hut 
lie was fuH)^ on liis gnard^ It is stated, that after being 
» baptized he intends to embar]^ fcA’ England, with many 
of his friends, in order to pass some years in tlie acqui- 
sition of learning at one or both of our universities. 

“IiAMMoiiim writes and speaks English correctly, lie 
hjxs puldishcd diffm'cnt tracts aud translations in our 
tongue, and in Bersijfn and Bengalee, directed against , 
the Hindoo idolatry and superstitions. The piece, of 
which we shall give an abstract, discovers little else 
^Jian a discernment of *1110 folly of the vulgar belief of 
lys country ; and a subtle, hut nnsuccessfnl, attempt to 
put a good meaning on tlie absurd statements of its 
more ancient and refined creed. His judgment may 
j;)ossibly he convinced of the truth of Divine revelation, 
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but one of our correspondents represents him to be^as 
yet but a self-confident Deist disgusted with t^e 
follies of^lie pretended revelations from heaven, with 
which he has been conversant, but^ot yet bowed in his 
convictions, and liumbled in his heart to the revelation 
of Divine mercy. ^ We do not mean to say that the 
heart of IbuiMOHUN Hoy is not humbled, and that he 
lias not received the gospel as the only remedy for the 
spiritual diseases under which he labours in common 
with all men ; but we have as yet seen no evidence 
sufticient to warrant us in this belief. We pray Clod to 
give him grace, that lie may in penitence aiid^ faith 
embrace with all his he%rt the Saviour of the world. 

“ The tract (of vliich wc Jiavc given the title) is short, 
extending to fourteen pa^s, (piarto. It is an ahridg- 
ment of the Vedani of Vyas, whom Hammohcn Hoy 
represents aS ‘the greatest ^f the Indian, tlieologists, 
])hilosopliers and podl.s.’ • The author professes to give 
the real sense and meaning of the Vodant and Veds oin 
the most important points of the Hindoo theology, 
which he asserts to have been misunderstood and for- 
gotten. His various positions are supported by passages 
from the Vedant or Veils, and fliose which appear to 
contradict them are explained. After asserting the 
necessity for mankind to acquire knowledge respecting 
the Supreme Being, but that tilts knowledge is limited 
to very narrow bounds, the author argues from t|,ie 
Vedant and Veds that creating and governing power 
cannot bo attributed to any of the various objects to 
wliich the grosser Hindoo theology attributes it ; sucli 
as the void sj^ce, air, light, jiature, atoms, the soul, any 
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gqd or ‘goddess of the earth, the sun, or any of the 
cdestial gods, lie asserts the unity, spirituality, omni- 
presence and omnipotence of tlie Supreme I^eing ; — tliat 
he is the sole object ^ worship ; — that the adoration of 
him is required of mankind, as well as of the celestial 
gods ; — tliat moral principle is a part of the adoration 
of God, with reliance on, and self-resignation to, the 
only true hieing, and an aversion to worldly considera- 
tions ; — and tkat devotion to the Supren-fb Iknng is not 
limited to any holy ])laco or sacred country. 

“Tlie rise of this new sect, the zeal and subtlety 
displ^ydd by its founder, ’with its obvious tendency to 
undermine the fabric of llindo^ superstition, are objects 
of serious attention to tlip Christian mind. ‘Who 
knows,' asks one of the frj^^nds from whom we have 
received these communications, ‘ but this man may be 
one of tlia many instruqients by which God, in his 
mysterious pro\idence, may ^ccohiplish the overthrow 
of khdatry?’ ‘What may be the effect of this man’s 
labours,’ says another corres})ondcnt, ‘time will shew. 
Probably, they may bring the craft of llrahminism and 
c«stc into danger ; and God may be in this manner 
shaking the kingdom of Satan. However this may 
l)rove, that great work will be done and though reason 
and })hiloso2)hy may not have a voice powerful enough 
to reach t^ic hearts (^’ these poor ca])tiv(!s, yet the 
Glirisiian missionary whom Christ sends forth will find 
a mouth and tongue which no man sliall bo able to 
gainsay or to resist’.” * 

• * Extracted from the “ Monthly Uciioaitory of Theology and 
General Literature " Vol. xin., j^p. 299—301, 18>6. 
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In tliis, and in other extracts, the Editor tl^s 
voluine refrains from expressing opinion on tfte 
sentiments* of the writer, and merely presents to the 
reader the views which were detained at the time 
res})ecting IlAMMOHUN Eoy, any Lrought before the 
English public by the periodical Vfterature of the day. 

A notice of the Abridgment (^'Hhe Vedant occurs in 
the same volume of the “ Monthly IiepositgrJ',” p. 512, 
wliich is interesting, as affording from another (quarter 
a view of the position first taken by the Hindoo 
Reformer : — 

‘‘Two literary phenomena;, ot a singular nature, jmve 
very recently been {yi India. Tlie first is a 

Hindu Deist. 

“ liAMMonuN liOY, a has published a small 

work, in the present yeaflTI^ Calcutta, entitled ‘ An 
Abridgment of the A^edant, ^r Ilesolution lof all the 
Veds; tlie most col ebrfitec Work of Eraminical Theology, 
cstaldishing tlie Unity of the Supreme Being, and that 
lie alone is the Object of Worship.’ It contains a 
collection of very remarkable texts from the Vedas, in 
v/liich the principles of natural religion are delivered, 
not without dignity; and which treat all worship to 
inferior beings, together with the obscr^^ance of rites 
and seasons, nnd the distinctions of food, as the aids of 
an iinperf(7ct religion, which mi?y be altogether disre* 
garded by those 'who have attained to the knowledge 
and love oi’ the true Cod. His contemporaries and his 
ancestors he considers as iihdators, notwithstanding the 
excuse of an allegorical theology wdiicli some Europeans® 
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li^ve Made for them. This Bramiii is made to complain 
Afith fcoling, in the Englisli version, of tlie ohlucpiy 
wliich lie has incuiTed among Ids countrymen by tlie 
purity of his foith. JIc alludes no where to any otlier 
system of religion ; ajid passes over, in absolute silence, 
the laliours, and indem Die existence of tlie missionaries.” 

The records of the next year mark a striking advance 
in li.VMMbuuN liUY’s.mind. Tlie following passage is 
extracted from a letter from llev. T. ^Minister 

of Essex Street Chajiel, London, as an introducliun to 
a letter lie liad just received from a native convert to 
Christianity, Wh.etam IiOIieuts, (»f Madras : — 

“ It is very remarkable thal^vliilo tlie great doctriiU' 
of tlie unity and unrivalk^^iiprcniacy of Ood is thus 
gradually working its vW^mong the pooler classes of 
natives in the vicinity of. Madras, it is at tlie same time 
making a ^rium})hant progress among the liiglier castes 
of Hindoos in the great and*po|hilous city of ('alcutta. 
PiAMMOHUN Boy, a learned, elo(picnt, and o]ndcnt Brah- 
muii, having, by the imiiier (-xercise of his own under- 
standing, discovered the folly and absurdity of the 
Hindoo mythology and of idol V(trslii]), was led by a 
conscientious sense of duty to ])roelaim Ibis im])ortaiit 
discovery to his countiymcii, and lias puhlicly taught 
the doctrine of^the divine unity and pc^cction to the 
fiatiyc Hindoos, and •has entered his prrAest against 
ilicir impious, harharous and idolatrous rites. Such 
doctrine from a jicrson of sucli exalt od rank, at first 
excited great astonishment, and gave infinit(\ offence. 

• But by degrees the courage, eloipiencc, and porseverauco 
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of this extraordinary man prevailed over all opposition ; 
and it is said that many hundreds of tlie native ^Tindods, 
and especially of the young people, have embraced his 
doctrine. He does not profess t(^hc a •Christian. lie 
told a worthy clergyman at Calcutta ifbout a year ago, 
tliat he preferred Christianity to till other religions, and 
would certainly embrace it, if it were not for the doctrine 
of the Trinity. This was an insurmountahld obstacle. 
At tlie beginning of this year, in January, 1817, he 
inforined the same respectable clergyman, that he was 
now in the way of ascertaining whether the doctrine of 
the Trinity is or is not the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment : for that he other learned Ih’ahmuns 

liad determined to study the CJospel with 

the greatest possrlJe atloiit^^iigd imjiartiality, in order 
to discover their real meaw^^aiid he did not think it 
possible that' twenty serioTis^ and impartial, inquirers, 
who sought after notlrtng,but truth, and who earnestly 
implored divine illumination and direction, would be 
suffered to fall into an erroneous conciusion. The result 
of this inquiry has not yet reached England.” * 

During the years 1810, 1817, Eammohun Hoy issuc^l 
various pamphlets, of which a list is given in the 
Appendix, all tending to prove to his countrymen the 
unity of the deity from their own sacred writings. 
These were-tmnslated into English, aiuf a fuU review of 
them is given in the “Monthly Hepository” for 1.813, 
Vol, XIV., pp. -501 — 5G9. As these works are probably 


“Christian Eeformer,’’ Vol. iv., p. 2, 1818. 
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inaccessible to most readers, some extracts j'rom tliis 
rbvitiY' •will be interestiiipj as indicating the modes oi' 
tliouglit of tlie aiitlior : — 

“ The * Isliopaiiisb^td’ is anotlicv chapter of the Veds, 
strongly asserting, as the pious translator says, ‘that 
the sole regulator of tlie universe is but one, omni- 
present, surpassing our powc'rs of comprehension, above 
external Sense, whose worship is the chief duty of man- 
kind, and the sole cause of eternal ])eaMtude.’ In tlic 
Preface is obviated tlie objection tliat the Puranas, &c., 
admitted expositions of the Hindoo sliasters or sacred 
boel^^i, *inciUcate ‘ the worship of the several gods and 
goddesses/ ‘They atrirni fix'ipufntly,’ sa}-s the lieformcr, 
‘that the directions to woi^lfip any figured beings are 
oidy applicable to Ihosc^vlip arc incapalde of elevating 
their minds to tlie idea of an invisilile Supremo Tieing, 
ill order that such persons, by fxing tlieir attention on 
those invented fgurcs, mayolH; hble to restrain tliom- 
solves from vicious temyitations, ami that those tlint are 
competent, for the worshi]) of tlie invisible fhid sliould 
disregard the worship of idols/ 

• ‘^lany learned l^rahin^is are perfectly uwaro of the absurdity of 
idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of tlio purer mode 
of divine worship; But as in the rites, ccvomonics and festivals 
of idolatry, they find the source of their comforts and fortune, they 
not only never faii to protect idol worship from all attacks, hut 
•cvcn.advanto and encourage it to the utmost of their power, hy 
keeping the knowledge of their Scriptures concealed from the rest 
of the people. Their followers, too, confiding in those leaders, fed 
gratification in the idea of the Diviiu! nature residing in a being 
resembling themselves in birth, shape and propensities; and arc 
* naturally delighted with a mode of worship agrccablo to the senses? 
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though destructive of moml principles, and tlie fruiiful parent of 
prejudice and su})erstition.’~7V^/., pp. ix. x. * 

"Tlio zealous writer goes on to controvert tlie liberal 
o])iiuon of yome Eiirojicans tliat^tlie Uindoos regard 
their idols, as (lie ivoinan (-atliolics say they do their 
eriicilixes eoid pictures, as mere helps to coiitcinpdation ; 
an opinion, he says, which very ifaturally arises out of 
‘tlie extreme absurdity of ]>iire, unqualified# idolatiy,’ 
and under w'h»ji, Mlimsy and borrowed’ as it is, he is 
glad to sec tlie Hindoos willing to shelter their ]>raoiices, 
iiiasniueh as sucb a disposition shev.'s that tliey arc. 
Ijogiiining to b‘o seiisihle of their folly, lli^ dechg’es, 
however, that ‘ Hindoos^:) f the })rcsent age, with a very 
i’ev/ exceptions/ are® down and gross idulalers. 

‘ For whatever Hindoo purohafises nn idol in the niarhot, or con- 
structs one with his own hands, or has one made up under Ins 
own superintendence, it is his invariable practice to peiform cer- 
tain ceremonies, called Pj^un Pratfsht' lia, or the endowment of 
animation, by which lie bolie^^s that its nature is changed from 
that of tho mere materials of which it is formed, and tliat it ac- 
quires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly afterwards, 
if the idol be of the masculine gender, ho marries it to a feminine 
one, with no less pomp and magnilioenco tluin he celebrates tho 
nuptials of his own children. The n^sterious process is noov 
complete, and tho god and goddoss are esteemed the arbiters of 
his destiny, and continually receive his most ardent adoration. 

‘At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to them at 
once the opposite natures of human and of s^ipcr-liuman beings. 
In attention to their supposed wants Us living bein^, ho is seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them, every morning and evening; 
and as in the hot season he is careful to fan them, so in tho cold 
he is equally regaidful df tlieir comfort, covering tliem by day and 
night with warm clothing, and placing them at night in a snug 
hed.’—Pr^/., pp. xiii. xiv. ^ 
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doctrine of the Vcdant that ‘Ciod is everywhere 
aJid every iliinj^’ is in Clod,’ which is, it seems, pleaded 
in behalf of Hindoo idolatry, amounts to no more, ac- 
coiding to liOY, than ‘that nothing is absent 

from Clod, and 'nothing bears real existence excei)t by 
the volition of God, whose existence is the sole support 
of the conceived existence of the universe, which is 
acted upon, by him in the same manner as a human 
body is by a soul.’ • 

“ l^eformers are ()]>posed every where by the same 
\)rcjudices. Idolatry is defended in Hindoostan by the 
argu^ienl of custom. 

‘ U't the authors of the Veds, Poo/ans and Tuhtras,’ it is said, 
‘ asset t what tliey may in fav()^of deN-ttiion to the Supremo 
being, but idol worsliip 1ms jicen practised for so many centuries 
that custom renders it proper tiS* continue tlmt worship ’ It is, 
however, evident to every one possessed of common sense, that 
custom or f^h ion is quite di^erentfrom divine faith; the latter 
proceeding from spiritual authorities nad correct reasoning, and 
the former being merely the fruit of vulgar caprice. What can 
justify a man, who believes in the inspiration of his religious 
books, in neglecting the diiect authorities of the same works, and 
suhjcctiilg himself entirely to custom and fashion, which are liable 
to perpetual changes, and depend upon popular whim? 

I may conclude this .s^fbject with an appeal to the good sense 
of my countrymen, by asking them whoso advice appears tho most 
disinterested and most rational, — that of those who, concealing 
your Scriptures from you, continually teach you thus: ‘ holiuvo 
whatever we may aay— -don't examine or even touch your Scrip- 
ftirc3-|rneglc^t entirely your reasoning faculties—do^not only con- 
sider us, whatever maybe our principles, as gods oneaith, but 
humbly adore and propitiate us by sacrificing to us the greater 
part (if not the whole) of your property : ’ or that of the man who 
lays your Scriptures and their comments, as well as their trans- 
^lations, before you, and solicits you to examine their purport, 
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vithoiit neglecting the proper and moderate use of reason ; and to 
ittend strictly to their directions, by tho rational performance of^ 
;oiU’ duty to your sole Creator, and to your fello\y-creatures, and 
ilso to pny true respect to those who think and act righteously ? 

[ hope no one can bo so prejudiced as tgj be ur»ble to discern 
vhicli advice is most calculated to lead biin to,;the best road to 
joth temporal and eternal happiness.’— Prc/., pp. xxi. — xxiii. 

“ After tile Preface is an introduction, wliich we lay 
before the reader ns a whole, on account of, t!ie pure 
iKU'al feelin^Li' wlficli it exfu’esses : 

‘The physical powers of man arc limited; and when vieVed 
comparatively, sink into insignificanee ; while in tho same ratio 
lis moral faculties rise iu our estimation, as embracing a wide 
,])here of action, and possessii^g a capability of almost bounefless 
inprovemont. Tf the short dur^on of human life be contrasted 
vith the great age of llie universo^nd the limited c.xtent of bodily 
rtrength with the many objects t^* wlifch there is a necessity of 
ipplying it, wo must necessarily be disposed to entertain hut a 
iTiy humble opinion of our own ndturo ; and nothing, perhaps, is 
yo well calculated to restore our self«omplai'cncy as tfce contem- 
dation of our more extens^e i^oral powers, together with the 
liighly beneficial objects which the appropriate exercise of them 
may produce. On tho other hand, soitow and remorse can scarcely 
fail, sooner or later, to he the portion of him who is conscious ot 
having neglected opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow- 
creatures. From considerations like these, it has been that 
^although horn a Brahmin, and inslructecWn my youth in all tho 
principles of that sect), being thoroughly convinced of the lament- 
able errors of my countrymen, have been stimulated to employ 
every means in my power to improve their minds, and lead them 
to the knowledge of a purer system of. morality, living con- ^ 
stantly amongst Hindoos of different sects and professions, I Have 
had ample opportunity of observing the superstitious puerilities* 
into which they have been thrown by their self-interested guides ; 
fvho, in defiance of the law as well as of common sense, have suc- 
ceeded but too well in conducting them to tho temple of idolatry ; 
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and while they hid from their view the true substance of morality, 
•liavo infused into their simple hearts a weak attachment for its 
mere shadow, lor tlie chief part of the theory and practice of 
JWidoowiiy I am sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption 
of a peculiar n)pdo of diet, the least abei'ration from which (even 
thou}?h the conduct of \ho oflender may in other respects be pure 
and blameless) is not only visited with the severest censure, but 
actually punished by exclusion from the society of his family and 
friends. In a word, lie is doomed to undergo what is commonly 
called lo^ of caste. On the contrary, the rigid observance of this 
grand article of Hindoo faith, is considered in so high a liglit as 
to compensate for every moral defect. Even the mo.st atrocious 
crimes weigh little or nothing in the balance against the supposed 
guilt of its violation. Murder, theft, or perjury, tliough brought 
homo to the party by a judicial sentence, so far from inducing 
Ins^of caste, is visited in tlieir soejety with no peculiar mark of 
infamy or disgrace. A trifling present to the Brnlmbiy commonly 
called Pr<hj((if(hit, with the pcrfitffmancc hf a few idle ceremonies, 
are held as a sullicicnt atQtncmcnt for all those erimos ; and the 
delinquent is at once freed from all temporal inconvenience, as 
well as all dread of future retribution. My reflections upon these 
solemn truths have been n^st painful for many years. I have 
never ceased to contemplate, witl^ the strongest feelings of regret, 
the obstinate adherence of my coimlrymeii to their fgtal system 
of idolatry, inducing, for the saki* of propitiating tlieir supposed 
Jeilics, the violation of every humane and social feeling. And 
this in various instances ; hut more especially in the dreadful acts 
of self-destruction, and the immolation of the nearest relations, 
under the delusion of ofnforming to sacred religious rites. I have 
never ceased, 1 repeat, to contemplate these practices with the 
strongest feelings of regret, and to view in them the moral dehasc- 
ment of a race ^Vho, I cannot help thinking, are capable of better 
things; whose sifeceptibility, patience and mildness of character, 
render them worthy of a better destiny. Under these impres- 
sions, therefore, I have been compelled to lay before them genuine 
Tanslations of parts of their Scripture, which Inculcates not only 
he enlightened worship of one God, hut the jmrost principles of 
norality, accompanied with such notices as 1 deemed requisite to 
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oppose the arguments employed by the Brahmins in defence of 
their beloved system. Most earnestly do I pray that the whojp 
may, sooner or later, prove efficient in producing on the minds of 
Hindoos in general, a conviction of the rationality of believing in 
and adoring the Supreme Being only; tigether ^vith a complete 
perception and practice of tha.t grand and comprehensive moral 
principle, ‘Do unto others as ye would be done by.* 

This courageous attack on tlie loug-establislied and 
])revailing' religion of his countrymen is niq^t* remark- 
able, when we ct)nsider tliat the author of it was bi’ought 
up in the midst of gross idolatry, and vrith none around 
him to guitic him to a purer religion, or to open his 
eyes to its baneful nature, in perverting the moralnuy^ure 
of man, and degrading^ tlic whole system of society. 
Such ail instance is probabff unparalleled in the history 
of the world. The lIindoo*Defferincr had entered on a 
mighty conflict, single handed. Dammoiiun Doy was 
speedily attacked in his own language by au Apolo- 
gist for the present sj^steii of Hindoo worshii>,” and 
liy an “Advocate for Idolatry, at Madras,” wlio pub- 
lished a letter against him in the Maelras Courier. 
Notwithstanding all opposition, however, he succeeded 
in awakening the attention of many of his country- 
, men, by the simple force of truth, set forth by his 
masterly mind. When writing to the Editor of the 
Translation of the Cena Unpanishad, he says at the 
close of a ktter from which extracts were m^dfe in the. 
Biographical Sketch : * 

“ I now with the greatest pleasure inform you, that 
several of my countrymen have risen superior to their 
prejudices; many are incljneij to .seek for the truth 


D 
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pd a great imiiiber of those wlio dissented iVoin me 
have now coincided witli me in opinion. Tliis engagci- 
meiit lias prevented me jmiceediiig to Eui'ope as soon as 
1 could wish Jlmt }uu may depend upon my setting olf 
for England within a short period of tinu', and if you 
do not return to India before October next, you will 
most probably receive a letter from me informing you of 
the exact time of my departure for Ihigland, and of the 
name of the vessel on Avhich I shall embark.” 

The European reputation of IiAMMuiil’N Euy as a 
remarkalde man, and a lie former, was mjt ccailined to 
Gje^t Britain. A French pamphlet respecting him was 
forwarded to the Editor of the* “ iMontbly depository,” 
(XV,, 1820,) by the Abbe ^Orkcoihk, formerly Bishop 
of Blois, and wliich ttas ’ afterwards inseiled in the 
“ Chronique Religieuse.” Ihe biographical part of this 
pamphlet* was derived ft’om communications irom the 
learned M. d’ Acosta, then othe' Editor of Th Times, 
at Calcutta. The following extract presents several 
interesting features of the life of PiAMMOIIUN IIoy, as 
viewed by a foreigner ; — 

, “ Whatever be the abstract merit of Kammqhun Boy, 
there is, probably, tliroughout India no Brahmin who 
is less a Brahmin and less a Hindoo than he ; and 
thousands of dupes who liave sutfered the loss of their 
.caste h5v« been less offenders against the peculiarities 
pf tfieir religion than he. 

“liAM.MOHUN Roy, considering that youth is the period 
most adapted to the reception of novelties, either good 
, or bad, has established ^ school at his own expense, 
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^^^llcre fifty children are taught Sanscrit, English and 
({cography. llo'w slender soever these attempts at re^ 
form may apj)cai', they will, ])rol)ahly, more or less 
rapidly attain their o]>ject ; aided'^s the^ arc by Eiiro- 
pc'aii iiifiiK'iice, and, above all, by the art of printing. 
It is against the division of his eonntrymen into castes 
that IIammoiu’N Hoy’s (.'orrecting hand is turned, and in 
Unit the strength of his judgment is evinced. *Th(5 dis^ 
tinction ol’ castT^s may l)e regarded as the cement of the 
polytheism and the other errors provident in India*: let 
that distinction disappear, and all the Hindoo su})ersti- 
tions will crumble beneatl^ the touch of human •I'egson. 
It is the division into castes, cari'icd to a frightful 
excess, which (jonsofidates tlie Hindoo system, bv incor- 
porating it with the daily habits of domestic life. In 
fact, European institutions themselves are not alt(.)gether 
exempt from the intiuence (4' this vicious •pilnciple : 
legitimacy, taken as an*absf>lute rule; hereditary nobility 
and the i)rivilegcs of the first-born, arc the sanie thing ; 
or rather, are remnants of it, which cannot without 
difficulty be destToyed. 

“Hammuiiun Hoy, adopting his measures to the placD 
and the times in which lie lives, as well as the sort 
of men he is attempting to enlighten, does not oppose 
the institution of castes by abstract reasonings (for they 
would be ifseless), but by the authority of the Vedant,» 
which he is careful not to bring into disrepute,^ and 
of which he professes to be but the commentator. The 
discretion which regulates his conduct prevents any 
action revolting to the prejudices of his fellow-sectaries, • 
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or capable of alfording an excuse for bis cxeliision. lie 
fias, ncvertbeless, risen above many littlenesses : be 
scruples not to seat biinself witli an Luroiieaii u'bo is 
eating ; sometimes 4ie even invites Europeans to bis 
house, and treats tbem according to their uwii taste. 
Ear, however, from wishing to lose his Erahminical 
dignitv, it is uj>on fJiut h(‘ founds his enlor])rise ; assert- 
ing that' it is his duty, as a. Erahmin, to instrurt his 
countrymen in tlie senst' and in tlie r(‘al commands ot 
theii' sacred books, llis efforts are directed towards 
tlie destruction of’ that })rejudice whicii ]»revents the 
dift^rcht castes from eating tggether. Ife considers that 
this amelioration is the most essential, and vill affect 
every other, even the anudiovation of his 

country — and this is an object to wliich he is nut iirlif- 
ferent. Every six months lie publishes a little li-act, 
in Bengalee and in English, developing his s\’slciii of 
theism; and he is always reiftly to answer tlie pamphlets 
published at Calcutta or l^Iadras in o])positi«)n to him. 
lie takes pleasure in this controversy ; but althougli far 
from deficient in philosophy, or in knowledge, lie dis- 
/ing'iiishes himself more by his. logical iiiodc of reason- 
ing than by his general views, lie ajipears to feel the 
advantage which it gives him with the Methodists, some 

(jf Avhom are endeavoining to convert liim. lie seems 

• . 

• to liave i^’cpared himself for his polemicah career from 
•the logic of the Arabians, which he regards as superior 
to every other ; he asserts, likewiise, that he has found 
nothing in European books cc^ual to the scholastic jdiilo- 
sophy of the Hindoos. 
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“ We may easily imagine that a man who has raised 
liimself so much above the level of his countrymen by 
his intellectual attainments, cannot exactly resemble 
tlioiii in his conduct. He not onl^ refrains from their 
su})crstit ious practices (which is not sayi«g jnucli in his 
iavour, since he might do so from various causes not 
highly laudable), but, what is much more important, 
all his conversation, his actions and manners, 43vince a 
powerful sentiment of individual dignity.; whilst, in 
g(nieral, meanness and feebleness of mind are charac- 
teristic of the Hindoo. Influenced, like those around 
him, with the spirit of order, economy and knowledge 
of the value of monej^ acquired by their mercantile 
education, Eammoiii^ Eoy docs not view the augmen- 
tation of property as the iflost*important object : his 
fortune consists of the Avealth he received from his 
ancestors : he does not give his mind to ai:^ kind of 
commercial speculations ^e would consider that mode 
of life beneath his station and the duties of a Brahmin. 
He derives no ]jecuniary advantage from his work's ; 
and, ill all ])robability, desirous as he may be of poAver 
and distinction, he Avould not accept of the Governnient 
any place that' should be merely •lucrative ; to solirii 
oiic of any description he Avoiild not condescend. It is 
not likely, lioAvever, that tlie Government Avill make 
trial of his inclination : it Avoiild not sitit tlui policy of, 
the present masters of his country to gHe encourage-, 
ment to a subject avIiosc soul is so lofty, and Avhose 
ingenuous conversation often shews, in a strain half 
serious and half jesting, all that he Avishes to be able to 
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do fov his country. He cultivates a friendly connexion 
with many Europeans, distinguished hy their rank or 
their merit ; lie apjiears not to seek eoiinexions of any 
other kind. ’\Vithin tlie last year or two he has been 
less in society than formerly. 

“ liAMMOiiUN ItOY, as lias already been shewn, is not 
yet forty years old ; he is tall and robust ; his regular 
features «and habitually grave countenance assiune a 
most })leasing appearance when he is rfini mated. He 
appears to have a’slight disposition to melancholy. The 
whole of his conversation and manners shew, at first 
sight, tjiat he is above mediocrity. 11c frequently talks 
of going into Europe, but apjia^icntly considers it desir- 
able first to mollify so far the prejudices of his country- 
men that he may not b^^ thht voyage, which is legardcd 
as unlawful, expose hiiaself to excommunication. It is 
very doubtful whether he will .succeed in this attmupt ; 
the hope, however, which he dieri.shes, is a decided 
proof of the character of his miml. * * 

“ It is singular that this ]»hiloso])hic Indian, wlio, as 
has been shewn in this little sketch, has enlarged views 
rcsjiecting the anudioration of the men of his conntry, 
has not the least iiKai of improving the females ; 
whom he avoids even the mention. We must sii])po.<?e 
that this .sort of j»rejudicc, iiispire<I hy tlu* Shasters, 
though geyeral ifmongsl the Hiiulou.s, has bqen jitapetu- 
ated^in so enlightimed a mind only hy the eireiimstance.s 
of EammoHUX JtOY’s (lome.stie life : it is known that 
every member of his family ^erilies the proverb, by 
^opposing with the greatest vehemence aW his projects 
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of reform. None of them, not even his wife, would 
accompany him to ‘Calcutta; in consequence of whict 
lie rarel}^ visits tliem in Bordouan, where they reside. 
They liave disputed with him even^the superintendence 
of tlic education of his nephews ; and his fanatical 
mother shews as much ardour in her incessant opposi- 
tion to liim, as ho displays in his attempts to destroy 
tlie idolatry of the Hindoos. 

“ Calcutta, Naso. 8, 1818.” * 

A testimony from a different source is not less inter- 
esting ; it has heen already alluded to in the Biogra- 
]hical Sketch. It is taken from p. 106 of a “Journal of 
a Bonte across India, trough Egypt to England, in the 
years 1817 and ISdS. By Lieut.-Col. riTZCLALENCE.” 
4to. 1819 ^ 

t 

“ There has never heen, to my knowledge, an instance 
of any Hindoo of condition or caste being converted to 
our faith. The only conversion of any kiml, if it can 
he called so, that has come within my observation, was 
that of a high-caste Brahmin, of one of the first families 
in the country, who is not only perfect master of the 
KSanscrit, but has gained a thorough accpiaintance with 
the English language and literatoe, and has openly 
declared that the Brahminical religion is in its purity a 
pure Heism, and not the gross polytheism into which 
it has degenerated. I became well Acquainted with 
him, and admire his talents and acquirements. llis 
elocpience in our language is very great, and I ^im told 
he is still more admirable in Arabic and Persian. It is 
* “ Monthly Rei)Ository,” Vol. xv., pp. 2-— 4. 
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remarkable, that he has studied and thoroughly under- 
stands the politics of Europe, but more particularly 
those of England ; and the last time I was in his com- 
pany lie argued fori^bly against a standing army in a 
free country, acid quoted all the arguments brought 
forward by the Members of the Opposition. I think 
that he is in many respects a most extraordinary person. 
In the ftfst place, he is a religious reformer, who has, 
amongst a people more bigoted than those of Europe in 
the mi^Wle ages, dared to think for himself. If is learn- 
ing is most extensive, as he is not only conversant with . 
the best books in English, Arabic, Sanscrit, Bengalee 
and Hindoostanec, but has cfen studied rhetoric in 
Arabic and English, and quotes L<7CKK and Bacon on 
all occasions. From tlv3 view he thus takes of the re- 
ligion.?, manners and customs of so many nations, and 
from his having observed the number of different modes 
of addressing and wor.shippiyg tiie Sii])reme Being, be 
naturally turned to his own faith with an uiq)rej udiced 
mind, found it perverted with the religion of tlie Vedas 
to a gross idolatry, and was not afraid, tliongli aware of 
the consequences, to publish to the world in Bcngakic 
and English his feeli^igs and opinions on the subject; 
of course, be was fully prepared to moot tlu', host of 
interested enemies who, from sordid nuitives, wished to 
keep the lo^wor cllisses in a state of the darkesj; ignorami*. 
1 bafe ninbrnstood that bis family liave quitted liim — 
that lie lias been declared to have lost caste -and is for 
the present, as all religious reformers must be for a 
time, a mark to bo scoffed at. To a man of bis scuti- 
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lents and rank this loss of caste must be paiticiilarly 
r\inful, hut at Calcutta lie associates with the English : 
e is, however, cut off from all familar and domestic 
itercoursc ; indeed, from all commun^catioii af any kind 
dth Ids relations and former friends. ‘His name is 
lAMMOiiUN PtOY. He is particularly handsome, not of a 
ery dark complexion, of a fine person, and most courtly 
lanners. He professes to have no objection to eat and 
VC as we do, bu^ refrains from it, in order not to expose 
imsclf to the imputation of having changed his religion 
)r tlie good things of this world. He will sit at table 
i'th us while the meat is on it, which no other Bralimip 
ill do. Ho continucs^is native dress, but keeps a 
irriagc, being a maft of some property. He is very 
esirous to visit England aiu^* eiiWr one of our univer- 
ities, where 1 shall bo most anxious to see him, and 
) learn his ideas of our country, its manners ami 
Lisionis.” 

liave already seen, in the introductory Iliogra- 
^ical >Skeich, how gradually the mind of the great 
tindoo Peformer l)ccame attracted to Christianity; how 
I dc\'i)tod some of the most important years of his life 
I the study of Hebrew and Creek, t^iat he may himself 
jidge of the real meaning of the Christian Scriptures ; 
bd how, being eventually fully satisfied that they 
bight nothing inconsistent with pure nfonotl^jnsm, he 
resented to his countrymen, as their “guide to ]>c!loe 
od happiness,” liis “ Precepts of Je.sus.” We have 
pw learnt wliaf persecution this work drew down 
“Monflily Kepository,” Vol. xv., p. 7. 
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on tho iio]>l(' antlior of it. It may ])C intorostinj^ to 
'know liow it was at tho timo roooivod in Kn<;]antl Tlio 
fo]]owiii '4 ]>!issa^(‘ o\traot(Ml from a n‘vi(*w <»r tliis 
work, and <4’ tho Indian Uiutavian Contvovorsy/’ in 
tll(^ “ Montlilv lh;})(»sit<n‘y ” for 1<S21, Vol. XVI., ]). : 

“ It mi'fht laivo l)oou su])])o.scd that tin; work of a 
loarnod Jhahmin, sent thrtli amon!.;st his conntrymon 
^\ith alitlo like this, “ TIk^ I’reoojits (»f dosns tlie tJnido 
to JVaoe and Ila|)|dnoss/’ would ]iav«> hooii hailed hy 
“a/'-hvistian Mi.s.sionarv,’' as most auspicious to his own 
undevtakiny^ Kvmi if the work had not hoon in evory 
p;irli(iular unexcept ionahh', it mi'^ht havi' hi.sai (‘Xju'ctisl 
that this wo\dd rather have Im^u kindly snnL^rdcd, thr\n 
made a jiromimml suh|cct <»r anhnadversion. An in- 
telligent Jlindn via#, shews himself, .at all (‘Vciits, a 
friend to ( 'hristianit \ , and who mak("> it hi" oliject, at 
till' ('\])ense of miieh ohlixpiy and })ersecnti()n on the 
part of Ids countrymen. t(^ dis[)lav tlii' excadlence and 
value (»f Christian ]»r(‘cei>ts, could hardly count n])on 
meetinj^ with rehuke and reprehension from thi‘ Chris- 
tian .Missionaries in India TIuniLih he should ajtpear 
not to estimat(‘ sullicimitly the historieal testimony in 
favour of t'hristiaiMtx and do the hulk of Christians 
enter into any aecurat" iiuesti'cation of it C this is not 
alt(';N'ihor inexeusahlc in one who, in all ]irohahilit v, 
has had, few b]»]iortunities of aeiifuiiu the historieal 
reiVti'ds (tf till* Nh‘w Ti'stament, liv a (onij^arison with 
other histories relatiiii; t«» the same period. If it could 
lie ]>roved, indee«l, that he himself rc)(*cti‘d the evi<lence 
of the miracles of Christ, it would* he doiiio him no 
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uroii^f to witliliold IVuia liiin the name of Christian : 
l»iit of tliis we tliink tlic painplilet?^ l)efore us do not 
:ilfovd ]»]oof; aii<l as ]u‘ is iinli;;nnnl at tin* a])})li(‘ation 
to himself of tla' term Ile.dlien, \^Ideh Jie doserihes 
a violation of liuth, charily and lih.Malitv, there 
aypeai-s (‘\erv n-ason to believe that lu* is, in tin' hone'll 
])i'is\iasion ot Ids o^^u mind, a Christian, and entertains 
no doidtt of the divine autliorilx of Jesus, and tlM' truth 
(.f the Christian •I'cvelat ion. If so, it is to tlie lioiiour 
of Cluistiaidty tlint so distinyuislied an iin[nirer afo'r 
tnitli can for liiniself discover in the iiislruetions of 
Clirist tliat wliieh eomiin'iids itself to his admiration and 
o'^ard ; imr can it fail I'o ^;iatit\ Cnitarian Christians 
to lind that the doctrines of th<‘ Xcav Ti'slanient, as 
uudi'i stood and received h} Ihei", ja-odnee conviction 
ill tlie mind of such a man, and in tin* deoree in which 
tli' V are known to him, induce him to the cordial 
i'“ic|itimi of ( 'hi istianit i , whil4 the doctrines winch 
tin'V rejci'l, and witli which he lias the host opportunity 
"I ItcioiniiiL; nc<[uainted. piodin*!* uo i oiiviction, and, as 
fai' as 1ht*y operati', iinpedi* his pc'mnasion of the truth 
'»! ( 'hristianity.” 

, In tin* same nund)er of the “.Monthly llepositoiw 
!' Md, occurs a copy of a private letter from K.vm.mohi \ 
h'U himself, which shew's tin; candid ainl earnest spiiit 
wnh which lip was eiitevin^ on his work. ^ ^ 

This letter is dated Calcutta, Se]»t. ."i, ]S2d. Ad< )• 
exiires-^in,!; ‘eJ'ntcful acknowledgments’ nf Ins cniiespon- 

(Iriit, Cnl. It i;'s, ‘fn‘<|uent n'lneiuhraiice,’ hvMMoliCN 

proceeds . 
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“As to tlio (»]>iiuon intimated ]»y 8iv SA>rn':L T li, 

•ros])oclin ;4 tlio iiiodiiini coiirso in Cliri.stiaii dof^nnas, \ 
never luivt; alleoipied to oppasc; it. 1 legret only tliat 
tlio ff^llowiTK of d^-.sus, in L;(‘n(n‘al, slionld liave paid 
inueli greater 'attention to inqnnics after liis nature than 
to tlie oh.scrvanee of his eoniinandnieids, 'svhen \ve are 
well aware that no liunian awpiirements can ever dis- 
coV(!r the natu)v‘ even of the most common and visihle 
thinj^^s, and, moreover, that such impviries are not en- 
joiiied hy the divine revelation. 

“On this consideration T have cnnijaled s(nTral pas- 
s;,ujos*of the New Testament which 1 thonyht essential 
to ( ’hristianity, and puhli.slieti them under the tlesiy- 
nation of rr(‘ce]tts of Jesus, at wiiich the Missiimaries 
at Shrainampoor hav# expressed ;^reat displeasure, and 
called me, in their re\iew of tlie tract, an injurer of tln^ 
cause of truth. I was, therefore, under the necessity of 
defejidiiye myself in an ‘Aj)peal*to tlu' Ohristian Ihihlic,’ 
a few copies of which tracts 1 ha\(‘ tlu' pleasure to send 

you, under the care of Ca])t.dn S , and intinat your 

acceptance of them. 

“1 ndurn, with my siiicen' acknowh'tloment.s, tlu' 
Work which Sir S. Y, was so kiiul as to lend me. IMav 
{ reciuest the hnour of yai to forward it to Sir S. T., 
as well a.s a co]»v (M (mcu of the pamjihlets, with my 
ln‘;d compliments, and to fa\our me A\ith your and Sir 
S. T.’s ojunion iv-pectiny my idea of Christianity, ns ex- 
laessed in iIioh' tracts, when an op]Kutunity may occur; 
as 1 am alwax'? o]>en to conxiction a.nd correctioiC " 

'Hie writini;s of IvAM.Muiivx ItuY and the controversy 
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wliicli lliry exoilofl atlracted so iiiucli iiolice in IJvitisli 
India, dial, au nitiale aj»])oarod on tlie .suiijd'ct in llio 
A aatic 1 )a|>artin(‘nt of lla* i'lth'iiUn Juunuil ()[ Tolilics 
,111(1 (Jt'iK'i’al l,it(*i“al No. Vlll., IdiL Ain_^., '18:^1 . Loia_; 
,iial vuiy iiiLarasliii^L; inxtr.nts arc made Iroin tliis and 
f.llii'r Indian ]>aj)ci's in the “AIoiillilx Iciposiloiy” foi* 
Idl'd, Vol. wii, pj) da.);') — ini). 4'1 ioiil;]i the uliclc ol' 

ilii'. niiylil l)c Aci'v iiii])oilanl .ind inUavstiu;; in an 
( xtciided nicinoit’, ut sp.u c ]4(Xv iit-' onr doiii;^ more 
tiuia c.)py tlic, folloNNinu lett-r, A\hich (»ccur.s in die 
■ Ini'i'iHil of Anyiist 1, 1821, ])p I-n.5, 4()<) : — 

‘‘ To fli.' EdlUn' of fhr (\io}i(lt< Juvrnal. 

"Mil, — If'.M AfoiK \ IJoN ma_\ he known h\ name 
t'l mo,'! jd’ yonr iea(iers, and it is proliahio, that many of 
'iiLiii liave hiaivd lie has fowsakeii the idolatry and all 
tile ^upin’stitloii'. of the Hindoos; hut (^eetithi^L; those 
'"ho ciiv pi'icdU'dly ac(juaintrd with liim, few’ are likely 
!" h(’ duly intormed of his ac'.[niiements, his cunduet, 
'lid lii^ jr/es'-nt i'elii>iou.s h(di(‘f. The Second A])})eal to 
tile hliiistian Tuhlie in defence of the ‘ iTei opts of 
'h'^^us/ a work lately puhlished hy liim, will make us 
•«(' <|Uainte(l with his reli;^iou.s l»elicf, will enahle us to 
* '1111 some idea of hi.s aeijuirenieiite, and caiiiKjt fail 
'■t laodueiiiL; in evciy Chri^tiao, ;;ieat regard for the 
antlior, and a strong inti’rest concerning .so illustrious 
I'u individual ; and the more w'e learn of his conduct 
tli(.- more will he he rai.s(al in our e^tin!ation. 

"The worthy motives hy which Ham AIuiiln Hoy 
ai tuated, have caused liim to print the w'ork in 
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, ([uestioii, :ni(l sfVLTul pvt^vious works, at liis own ex})Gii&(*, 
k) (li^lrihiito llioni aiiioii^ liis a(‘(|uaintaiK-e iuid sudi 
otlior pcrr^oMh as an* lik(.‘]\ to tak(' an intcre.st in tlio 
iiiiportant on wliirli la; lias wrillt'n. ills last 

imliliralion, that akovc-inentionod, is t-io lai't^o to l>o 
iv))iintcd in a nrwspajKT ; Iml its contents are so ini- 
|iorfanl. ami do tin* autlior so nuicli credit, that I lio]»e 
some competent person will pivpai’e a c()ni[>enilium 
lliereol', and have tlu* same ]tnh]islied' in the 
Jncrnni In the mean tine', you will ohli^o jne hv 
pnntiu ,!4 the two ]»orlions whirh arcompanv this hater- 
tk' hist jioiliou commences hi p. l.V.i, and ends in 
p, 10 1; the otlu'r cumiiienees iii p 172, and extends to 
till' eml of the wolk If such ])er^ons a'> on readiii;; 
these (‘xtraels leel a hillicieiit interest to desire to penisi' 
the work with attention, apply to llie anlhor for i-opies, 
it is pi'iH'tahle 4ie will n*adil\ CDinply with their reipiest, 
as far as the nnmher of co]i iesYii’Oed will adnii! 

“lieu* we nl.'-erNe an individmd, horn and hivtl in a 
(oiintr\ heiiij^hti'd under tlu* nio^t eros> idoliitrv and 
Mipi'r-titioii. wine h\ a jiut lue of that nnderstandne^ 
wliich onr [iiaeious Cueitor has to mankind to 

H 

;^uide them to all tuiths, haxiiiy disi-o\ereil the false 
hood of tha< svstem of itlolatis and th(‘ alourdity ol' 
tlioM' sTiperstitions, ( onu-ieiitiou dy ahandoiied hotli, iiinl 
theudu-^siiltjeeted himself to iin-oin eni(‘m‘e,s and ilauyi r^ 
of which persons liviny in nn-re enlightened soeietie-' 
can hardl\ form an idea Xext he directed his attention 
to the Chii-tian rcli;4ion : and that sum? just and Imnest 
use of his understandini*, wdiich dis(overed the falsehood 
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iiiid alt.siirdity of idolatry and .su]u:r.stition, satisfied him 
that Asas tlie ]\Iessiali, tliat lie was em[)loyed liy 

(iod til ii'Veal his ^\•ill to m(‘\i. ami to make known to 
them the only true reli^utoir He oh-Aaved tlie internal 
and histnihal e\ idem e of ^t'hri'^tianity to he siieh as 
demonstrated its truth. P.lessid with tlie li^ht of 
( iiiistianitydhe dedieates his time and his money not 
only to ielea.se hi.s eountrymeii from the .state of* de'^ra- 
dation in which *they e\ist. hut also to ditfu.se aiiioiij^ 
the Kuro[)ean masters of his eonntry, the sole tine 
reli;aion— as it was iiromiilj^ated hy (’hrist, his aposlle.s 
and his disciples. 

‘ A Fii:m Ih't.fKVKit in ('iiuist. 

' ('.M< I ITA, Jahi 12,^821." 

thie other te.stimony to IhvM.Moifi'x Hoy we mnsl 
'[iiote; it is i^iveii hy an Knydi.sliman wdio had known 
him m India, and is n*(‘ord.Ml in the same numhei’ oi' 
ihi' “Ahiiithly liepository/’ ]». 7dh It is from a letter 
'hiled danuaiy, 1822 ; — 

When I was in (’aleiitta I met the native of whom I 
viote to you ill .some ’of my letters of la.st year, and 
’o whom you allude in your letter since recmAed, 
h.vM.Moiii X ]',,v is really a wondeiful man; he is m-t 
"uly master of alniod evtu-y Eastern lan^ua^^e (irndudinn 
llehrew , hut i.s, I may safely say, a jierfcct n.astei of 
the Eiiyli.sh, so tar a.s idiom j^oes ; 'his pronunciation 
‘udy is defective. T found him a.ski'd one evening hv 
the triend I was living with to meet us at dinner time in 
a laimly jiarty, that we might .see him at hi.s ea.se. lie 
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.talked freely of tlic ]tolilir.s of Eiiroix^ and especially of 
Knyland ; lie .seeiiu'd jM'ifeoily to niak'rstaiid onr whole 
system of pitj'limi'eiiis, TalLiii^!^ of some reyu- 

lidions in tllis (ouMtry, which ajipoared oi)])r(\s.dvc to tlif) 
natives, ('sjH'cially o( tlieir injt heiie^^ eliL;il.)le to post.s of 
r.ink in mir .sev\ ice, he said readily it was certainly 
a hardship, hut allowt'd that tlu' majority Vv’cre not 
fit^ fn‘ it, *' ^ Some of the "Missionaries attacked 

his little hooks in rather i’ is vcre sl\Ye, which led him 
to write a small ]>ampldet in reply. It is a perfectly 
(dirisUan [tamjdilel, in winch lie acknowdedpi's himself 
a, /Oliver! from conviction, to jja* ^.'Cueral tenets of our 
HiMe. lie could not, lie "a^s, suh.sdilie to tlie Trini- 
taiian docliine. hi c.iu^e, hi' sa\'-;,"he finds no autlioril}' 
lie' it in the Seriplmx* ife .n;;ic‘s the matter very fairly, 
and ipiotes wiili L;ival ea-' and llueney the passaj^es 
of hotluthe Old a.nd "J^hAV Tcetament, explaiiiiiiL; some 
maltranstaiioiis ),f llehivi/', wliidi TriMil.iikins some- 
times np'c III if'dr laAoiir. (dn tlu' wliule,’! wish 1 
eeidd send yu t lie p.implilet of hotli p,u!i(‘s: if I (‘an I 
^wIl; and 1 tliiiik yon wuuld lind in lOwMoiiix Itov 
not an unahle and not an nuelnipieut (’Inistian in Ids 
exjtie^sion, tlion;^h, ]ierha['s, you may not ayiee with 
him in all la' sa\ s.” 

The 4lindoo llefovincr laniin; fully sa'isfed liimsdl' 
of the dmportanei! of the (’Inistian helinion, ilevoted 
Idiiisdf earnestly 'to supp^nt it, and entered into eom- 
mnnieation on the subject not rndy with Kip^laiid hut 
with the ihiited State.s. The follow in- interesting letter 
was addressed hv him U» a geiitlomaii of I'altimoiv, and 
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i> dated Calcutta, October 27,. 1822 (vide “IMoiitlily 
lc‘|)(isit<)iy ” fur 1822, Vol. XVlll., p. 423) : — 

“I liavc iioAV every reason tt) Jiope, iliat the trutlis 
(4 Clirisliaiiily vill not be iiiueli ^ijoor -kiyi liiddeii 
under the veil of lieatlieii doctrines j)ractie,es, 

gradually inlrodnccd anion^- the followers of (dirist, 
siiicii Ilian V lovers of trntli arc zealously eneai^ial in 
rendering the religion of flesns clear from corrnjrtions, 

“ 1 admire. tli» zeal of tlie ]\Iissi(Hiaries sent to this 
rnuiiiiy, blit disajiprove of the means tluy luue ado])ted. 
In the perrorinanco of their duty, they a^\^ays be.L>in 
witli such oliscure doctrines as are cidculated to oxcjt'i 
riih’culc, instead of res[>ect, towards th;^ reli.uion wliii-li 
Hay V isli to |)romid; 4 {fte. The accomj)anyii);^ pampldets, 
called ‘Till', Ih'amuiiical Ma^^aziiu'-r and ])ub!ished by a 
Ihaniun, arc a ]»roof of iny assertion. TIk* last number 
"1 this ])ublicatioii lias remained unan^^wered for twehe 
UlnUlll’!. 

“It a body of men aitempl to upset a system (d‘ 
dHciiiiifs L'cuerally established in a country, and to 
introduce another system, they are, in my humlde 
ojiniimi, in duty bound to prove the truth, or, at least, 
th(‘ sU])erioi'ity of their own. ^ 

“ It is, ho^\ever, a yreat satisfaction to my conscience 
t'» find, that the d(»ctrine3 inculcated by desus and li's 
a}ii>.sths, are tpiite different from those humane inven- 
tions, vhich tile Mi.ssionaries are persuaded to }irofess, 
and entirely consistent with rea.son, and tlie revelation 
dcli\cred hy Closes and the prujdiet.s. I am, therelbie, 
an\i(ju.^ to support them, even at the risk of my uwm 
. K 
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Jifo. 1 V(‘ly iiHicli on tin* rmce (if tnitli, which will, 1 
am siiiv, ultimately ])ivvail. Oiii- iiuinhor is compa- 
ralivi‘I\ small, hut I am _uliul l<» lurnim w>ii, that none 
of them (.in* he jiisth (h.ii‘a‘'l with the want ol /cal 
ami ]ii ii(lene(>f 

“ I \\i>li to .eld, III ordei' that \ oil imo set ini' riyhi, 
il \mi lind nil' mistaken, -mv \ iew ol ( 'hiisti.niity is, 
that III 'lepri'seiitiiiy all mankind as the children ol one 
(‘ternal l''ather, it enjoins them to Unc one another, 
^\Uho^lt makiiea any distinct ion of country, i-asli', colour, 
or creed ; notwithstanding, tlu'v mav he justified in the 
skiyhl 'of the (.Visitor in maniresti^iy tlu'ir lespect tow’ards 
each otlu'r, accnrdiii;^ to the ))Vo)»riet\ of theii' actions, 
and the riMsonahleiiess of their r'Miyious opinions and 
ohsc'i'vances. '' , 

“ 1 shall lo.si' no time in seiidnie '.on my Final A})]»i'al 
to the Christian J’nhlic.^as soon a'' il is jirinted.’' 

In a second letter l\av tk 1M22) ^tVM^[01U^' reiV 
leinaiks : — 

“Although our ad\ersaries are both iiiinu'rous and 
zealous, as the adversaiies of truth always 'luue heeii, 
A el our ]»rospects are hy no moans diseourauin^, if we 
only ha\e the means ol following up what ha> already, 
hcen done. 

“ \V(' conlidentl\ liope that, through these* \arious 
means, the ])eriod will he aeeeleiwted, when the belief 
in the Divine Ihiity, and in the mission of Christ, will 
universally prevail.” 

We have already seen, in the Bio^i^raphical Sketch, 
that IUmmuHUX Hoy was not allow’cd to print his “Final 
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A])}io;iI at llio I>aptist Alissioiiary JVess, aia], to give; it* 
lo t]i(' at lii.s o^\n ox])Oiise lio sot up a l^nitariaii 

I’l'i'^s at Dliurnitollali It uas .sii1>so<pi(‘iitly ])ul>lis]io(l 
ill J.niidoii liy the 1 iiitaviaii Sociot}^ in a lai;i;o (H‘ta^’() 
Miliiiiir, toyUliev ’\\it1i tlio “First and Sooond A]i]»oa1/’ 
aii.l tlio “ rivcojits ot' Josus,” and tlio pivtacos ol‘ []n\ 
autlinr. The final jiavaj^raplis of tlio ^v..rk arc hi-ldy 
I liaiMcloii.^tio : — 

“1 loiid.T niy liumblo tliaidvs f(»r tlic Fditofs kind 
Mi,L' 0 '‘>ti(.n, in invitiny mo to ad(,[,t tlio doetjino of flio 
}l"ly liiiiit\ ; lad I am S(»rry to tind that I am iinahlo 
5" b'nolil liy this advicc‘9 Aftor I haM‘ hmy roliiainislft-tl 
' M-' v idai (if a pliirajity of (iods, or of the ])orsoiis (d“ 
(iodluaid, laii-ht iimha- (irtlhront suF-nis of modoni 
lliiHlodisiii, I caiiiiot conscm’^itioiT^ly and omisisti-ntlv 
OIK' (d’ a similar natniv, thon-h -roatly ivliiiod 
io lin‘ ivli^ioiis lohu Illations o^’ modnn timo^; siii('(‘ 

''' h,dt \ cl aryiiiiioids can ho ^iddia od a;^ainst a jilnralitv 
"• stiiko \\i(h 0![Ual loico ayaiiist Iho dt.cl riiio of 

'' ]'lMi.dil\' (f| poi’siiiis of tho (iodhoad; and, on tho 
"tlior haul, ^\hatov(n■ oxcns(' may ho jdoadoil in fa\oni‘ 
I'liirality of jx-rs-aw of tho l)i;ity, can he offered ’ 
-’‘iili oipi.d propriety m detonee of jiolvtluaA'in. 

" f iio\v comdnde my essay hy offerino \\\) thanks to 
fh'’ Supremo Hisposer of the events of thjs universe for 
unoxpoctodly delivered this eountr\ fi-om ^lo 
^"’f^-eoiitiniied t\ranny of its former rulers, and plaeeil 
It maler the go\ eminent of the Fiiglish, a nation who 

^'ugiiiHl ropy of the fiist work is-.ued horn it is in the 
! ' ''(bsioii of tlio Editor of tin's work, having been sent hy the 
aoMr .lutlior to bor*fnt)ier, the Into Kev. Dr. CAiu-hNiKu.^ 
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voi only UK- Itlos.^L'd willi tli(‘ (•iijoyiiieiit of civil and 
political li))cvl\, lull also iiitcu;-! tlicinsclws in pvo- 
nioiiny lilicity and social lia]i])iiK"iS, as wcdl as live 
iiifpiiry into ^itcrai f and n-liyions snhjca'ls, aniony IIiom; 
nations to wliich tlicii inlluciicc cvtciids’’^ 

Tile sat id’actioii wliicli JlAMMoiii n l^)^ ivcoivcd IVoiii 
ili(‘ itiaik ol appiv( latioii slicwn liiiii hy tin* publication 
oi Ills u'onK ill Mnylaiul, is shown b\ the follow iny lotti'V 
livni liini to l)r. T. UcKs, ol lauidoii Y' “Monthly 
Iteposiloi V,” 1S2-1, Vol. \ix., p]>, GSl, bS2j : — 

“ Ui.VKKHM) Sill, — I vcM-oivi'd vonr letter ot“ the IGtli 
.InveMast, acc()nipani(ul b\ a ;iaiccl of books to niy 
address, with l\‘ebnys ol ])oeiiliar yrat ilioat ion. I cannot 
but be ])roud (»f the honour which the fonniiLtlee have 
ooufeiTed upon nu' in'’iepvi'ntin;' niy ( oni])iiat ion of ‘The 
Vrec('pts of dosus,’ and the two ApjicaU in its defence. 
I b(‘y you will oblige, me by coniiuunicat illy to the 
inembers ni\ warm aeknewledyinents for so distin- 
yuished a mark oj' their approbation. I also bey \ou 
will ac( opt m\ bos( tlianks f.n \<iur valuable ]iivsent ot‘ 
the baeb\ian (’atechism, which I shall not fail to lead 
w ith due attention. 

“ 1 have no lanyuaye to ^ \pres-> the haji]uiU‘Ns I deriNt' 
from the idea th.it so maii\ friends of truth, both in 
I'inyland and .\meiiea. aii' ensiyi'd in attem[)liny to free 
the oiiL^ually ]uire simph* and practical reliyioii ol 
('hrist from llu' heathenish ih>et lines and absurd notions 
yradually iniroduced under the Uoman power; and I 
sinceivU pray that the siucess of those yentlcmcn may 
be as yveat as 'pf not yi eater than) that of LlTilMIi and 
• “ Monthly Ihpository,” 18^8, Vol .Vviii., p. 47a. 
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others, to Avhoiii tlie religions world is indebted tor layiii;^ 
the Hist stone of reli^i^inns reformat i<»n, and having recom- 
mended the system of distingnisliing divine autliority 
iidiii human crcnsls, and tin* practice ot* benevolence 
from ridimdous outward ol>sevvanc(‘s 

“ Ihit wliat »lisa})])oints, or ratlier grieves, me niucli is 
tliat our sovereign (wlio-n reign may Clod crown witli 
pead* and })rospenty h whom all j'arties, oitlieT AVdiigs 
ni Toric"^, eutliu^iast ic radicals, or political time-servers, 
.ii'c compelled by the ibrm* of truth to acknuwlcdgiJ as 
the most accomplished ])crs >n of his time, of most 
(‘iiliglitened acfjU ireniepts, and most liberal si'iitifiigUs, 
''lioiild nut Use Ills I'oyal inlhnaice to remove linm the 
iiieiiilHis of his NatiTdial Church tlu; fettei of a solcnni 
oalli, imposed by the Tliivty-nffic Articles, naturally 
Irihlo to d(Tu])t, and disputed as these have been, lioni 
ill' iMginning of Christianity, ayd that he has yot causi'd 
to lie diM.‘oiitinued tlie I’eiieihion of tliat general denun- 
' lalmn fnind in tlie* ctuK biding ]»art o| tin* Atlianasiaii 
Co'cd. lu ^\ii^ ‘This is the (‘atliobc f.iilh, wliicli e\rcpt 
a man OthtiL J** jft stutd' Tin* ojdy 

'oiisolation whnh I (an ollci to ni'y.sidf is, that as his,. 
^1.0( c, y tl)(. judge (tf snilabh* ((]>]>f)rlunitics foi' 
th'> mtntduclioii (jf impro\ cnicnt in the Xatioiial Cliurcli, 
It m jirobable that in due time nac.-i* enlarged principles, 
m i\ io(ei\e th^ le»\al .sanction 

■ \s td tile date (»f thf‘ rnilariaii Society in Calcutta, 
oai Committee hav(‘ not vet b(‘cn able to [»uichaa‘ a 
araltle [licce ot ground for a clia[)el and .scliool. They 
V'i]]. 1 ho[)e, .‘louii siuceed in then* endea\ours. \\T lia\e 
' ' d. ( led, partly Jjy purcha.se, and partly by gift, a great 
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nuiiibov f)f wovkf<, nnd ostaldisliod n ]»i’etty rosportablc 
library in Calcnlta, in ^v]Ii(•]l \ have ])lar(Ml llio books 
^villl \\liirli yon bayo faxoiin-d nio, in the sam('. manner 
as all tbe bowks tlift ila^ Jb^v. ^Ir. Adam, tlie rnitarian 
Missionary in Henj^al, and inysoir baye receiyed at 
diflin’i'iii liinos trom Mn;^land. "Mr. Adam is ])rcparing 
a eatalo^iu' of tim ])ooks belon<^dn^^ to this library, and 
Avill, 1 donl»t not, sond a fe\y coiaes for tlio iXTiisal of 
tlic ('onimitb‘(* in b(tndon, Iayer]»ool, 

‘^In Ibo immtb of Doconiber last, .Mr. It, a niondier 
of Ibo linn of iMossns. ^1. and CM,, of tins ])lace, left 
ll^'n^^id for Knropo, and I einbracecl that ()})port unity 
of ans\\(‘rin ;4 a lottor 1 bad ibo }iloasnr(‘, of roeoiyino 
from tb(' yonerable Air. Hki.shWi, and booked at tbe 
same time bis aofopVnnayol a |)are(‘l ol books sent in 
( liaiy of Ibat gentleman. I also .sent a dn]>liea1(i by 
I lie liamls of Mr. S. A., !i Meunber of tbe I’nilarian 
Soeiet\ in ( aleutta, and a^partieidnr friend of mine. 
.\s Mibs('.[Uenl to tbe'-e des])atebes 1 reeeived tbe books 
^.tate(l m Mr Ib'.i.siiVM’s b'tler to bave been forwaided 
to 111 ) address, I Ik'u to smid a sbort letter aeknowled^ine 
tbe iveeipt of tlaun ; wbieb 1 sball feel obliged by your 
transmit tine to tbaf j^entleman. 

“ I bayi' tbe pbaisure of .stmdine; \ou for your aeei'])- 
taiu’e a fey tiaets as a t(*ken of rejaard and resjieet, and 
^ ivmain, r ' * 

^ “ Yours mo^t obediently, 

“ItVMMolirX bOY. 

“('M.rrrrv. Jinu' 4, lt^‘2k 

^ “ I’.S. — From tbe pamplilel, Abe i> and 7, publi.slied 

by a neigbbour of mine, and anotlierjiy a friend, you 
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poiToivo to a degi'ce of ridicule tlic Trinitarian 
jiri*acUj,n’s have bron^^lit the reli^^ioii they profess anion;:f 
tlie eiili^^htened natives of India. 1 hope to God these 
Missionaries liiay at haietli liave tliK'ir eyes o])ened to 
tlieir own errors. 

“ ih ]\i. ir 

The rnitarian Cliapel lie succeeded in establishing, with 
till' cooperation of the Rev. AV. Aoam, the ^Missionary 
alieady alluded ^o, and ethers. 

Tlie eifecl of this zealous devotion to the cause of 
initli on his vorldly po.sition, both with his eonntryinen 
aiii] Kiiylisli residents, piay be easily iniagine<l. IIv ^ure 
it all nobly and uniiinehingly. Tin* following testiniony 
to hini fill this point is valuable. It is from iMi*. .1. S. 
Ill (_ KiNoii \.\r, who Irom his^arriwd in India, in -Inne, 
I'MS, had amide (*pportnniti(‘S of knowing him. It is 
li'oiii a letter dated 08, Raker ^Street, I^)ltmaJl S(juare, 
I.oiidon, tVug. 4, 1823 — 

“ b\MM(Uirx Rov might havt* had <abundant o]»]»ortn- 
miiesof recei\ing rewards from the Indian Govcrnmenl, 
'II the shape of olliees and ajipointments, Ibr his men* 
ncul'abt) , but being as remarkable for his integrity as 
la- 1- lor his attainments, he has, during the live years 
that 1 liavo know'll him, and that too most intimati'ly and 
* 'iitidentially, ])nrsued his arduous task of einh'avouriiig 
to iiii]iro\e his eountiymen, to beat do^Vu superstition,, 
and to hasten as much as ]Mis.sibh‘ tho.se reforms iii^the 
O'ligion and government of liis native land of which 
both ''tand in alnufst equal need. lie has drme all this, 
t" the gieat detrinieni of hi.s i'rivat<' intercMs. beim* 
I'^'^vinled by thg coldness and jealousy of all the great 
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l‘iinctionari(^?5 of (’linrcli and State in India, and snp- 
i)oviin^r tlie fruitarian l‘lia])d — tlie Unitarian — 
and lli(^ expense of his own pu1)lieations, besides other 
eliarilalile acH (niH of a private fortune, of wlihdi he 
d(',vot(‘s niore* tlian oiKi-third to acts of the purest 
])liilanthropy and henevohnice, 

“ I am ready to meet any man living and confirm 
verhall}'* %)’hat I here commit to writing for your use ; 
for nothing will d<‘light me more Ilian ‘to do justice to 
oii(‘*whom I honoui’ and esteem .as I do this excellent. 
Indian Christian and philosojdier.”^ 

.'I'lnk warm interest which l\AMMOHrx IloY took at this 
early period in tlni cause of freculom is evidenced hy the 
Inihtwing note to Mr. UrcKiNciiA^C:— 

“ Mv or, All Sill, — <li,^agreeah1e cirenmstanee will 
ohli'c' me to he out the whole of this afternoon, and as I 
shall proliiihl) on my return home feel so much fatigued 
as to he unlit for ymr com])any’, 1 am afraid L must he 
undi'r file neeeshity (d‘ dmiung m\self the i»lea.sure of 
your society this evening; more esjioeially as my mind 
i.. (h'pressed Iw the late news from fairope. I would 
j'oree iiiNself to waiit on ym to-night, as 1 jirojiosed to 
do, were 1 not coiiYineed of yonr 'willingness to midvo 
adowaiiee (hr nnexpeeted cirenmstam'es. 

“ I'Voni tlu‘ late unhap])\ news, I am ohliged to eon- 
, chide th:^ 1 ^hall not live to see liherty universally 
^restored to tin' nations of lMiro[>e, and Asiatic nations, 
^'^lrl''■iali^ tli'Kc that ww Uuropean colonies, possessed of 
a greater degree of the ^ame hlc.-’-iiig than wdiat they 
imw enjoy. 

“ Monthly Kepositoiy,” IS‘23, Vol. xmju., p. 142. 
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'• Under tlioso circumstances I consider the cause ot^ 
lli<‘ N(' 0 ])<ditaiis as my own, and their enemies as ours.'^ 
Ihieiiiics to ]il)ertv and friends of despotism liave never 
l.ci ii, and never will l)e, ultimately sllcccssftil. 

“ Adieu, and believe me, * 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ liAMMOlIUN IlOY. 

“Ainp'.silUkimr* , ^ 

It is not to He W(»ndered at that warm cntlnisiasm 
was exeited in the hearts of many by the noble examples 
of the Hindoo lieformer. IMultitiules shared tlie feel- 
iiiu^ expressed in the tpllowin^’ passage, extracted* frpm 
tli(“ “ Uliri.^tian IteCormer,” 182.'), p. d : — 

“ W'e look to the East for the rising of the sun. Over 
ill!' r(gi(ais, so denominated, Uierc ^las hung a long and 
daik iii^ht. ■ 'file western Christians have carried biteJc 
Iieht liiitlu'i’, a-; to its source.^ The me.ssengcrs liave 
;Miii(‘d more light in tlu'h' progress. iVfissionarie.s begin 
t'» I'eiiirni their own minds, as veil as the minds of 
"tlnON. They have found some sparks of trutli amidst 
'da hea]is of ,su]»erstition that have liccn accumulating 
f"r age-. One shining light, at least, lias been found in ^ 
'hiik ]»hiee. The rays of traditioifal truth, enshrined 
li' the laait of the wild and monstrous system of 
lliiidcoisiig guided liAM.Moiii’N liOY to Chiistianity, and 
t" t hndtianity in jT.-, purity; and tlii.s* virtuous and , 
n ihlcoiiiiided (diri'-tian Itefojmer may lie an iiistniment 
0 the leuids < 1 ! l)i\ine. Urovideiiee of brdh awakening 
c-' ne'iii'al ]Iiii(l(»!i bi’« thmi from tlie slumber and 


* Addressed to James Silk Buckingham when at Calcutta. 
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incoherent dreams ol’ centuries, ami of recalliiiLj liis 
‘adopted Cliristinn In'otlirou to tlu' first princi])les of 
truth, tlie siui})lieity ^vhi('h is in Christ, and in all tlie 
dispensationft amhworks of tlu' rrainer of all tliin^^'s. 
In th(! Christian Cnitarian Church at Cadcutta we think 
we see not merely a society reci.vered tVoni rolytheistic 
su])erstition ami Trinitarian error, hut the comineiice- 
nieiit of file reformation of Asia, the hveakin;^ in of light 
111)011 darkness that env(dopes myriads (Sf Cud’s children, 
the introiluction of a principle which in its full develoj)- 
ment will of necessity recover the luiman mind Irom 
i(J^)latry and error, IVom every dtpradiiig notion and (A'ery 
uncharitahle feeling.” 

Th(i ])rogri‘>s made hy 'll.VMMOiirx Hoy in drawing 
attention to liheial A’hrif^ianity attracted coiisidiTahle 
attention in the Cnited States, ami the Kev. Dr. AVaijk, 
Profes.sov of jMhinity in Harvard College, addressed a 
numher of (piestions to hiimanu to ]Mr. Adam re.^pecting 
the best im'thod of promoting the caiisi; of Christianity 
in India. rie])lies were made to these at considerable 
length and published. 

The following are extracts from the coiTes])omlence, 
In bCMMoili'X IJoVs letter to Dr. AVaki:, dated Calcutta 
l’\'h. 2. 1821, is the lollowing charaeh'iDtic passage : — 

I liave HOW’ pri‘])aved such re]ili(s to tho^'C (picries 
as my Icaowledgt' authori/e.^ and m\ cnnscience permits; 
anil now submit them to wuir judgment. There is one 
(|uestiou at the concluding ])art ol your letter (to wit, 
‘ ^\'hether it be desirable tliat the inhabitants of India 
should be converted to Christianity; in what degree 
desirable, and for what roason.s Cj Y'hich 1 pause to 
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ns T am led to In-licve, from reason, what is 
set loi'tli ill scriji(iir(‘, that ‘in every nation lie tliat' 
(lod and workelh /'ii/IifroiLstuss is accepted villi 
liiii!, ill wliatevi'j' idrni of worshijiiiie may liave liecii 
uniylil to ylorily ( Jod. Xevertlieless, I jiresume to 
tliiiik, tliat Cliristianily, it pro])erly inculcated, has a 
ei'cater tendency to improve tlie moial, social and poli- 
tical state (d‘ maukind, than any other reli^yioui;; system.” 

' '"I'i'i .yj , ])p. 1 2,)* Iltd. 

1 lie lolldwinc ]>assa;^es are from his re]ilies : — 

1 lie cliii'f causes vhieh pre\eiit the natives of India 
li'iiii (liaiiein^ their religion, are the same as arc foij^ul 
111 tlio iiuiiKM'ous class of Chiistians vho are nnahle to 
'i\c ,aii aiiswvr to any man ‘that asketh the reason of 
ill'- li'*jic they jirofess, viz., thjir rehance on the sanctity 
"I tlic lioolvs n jeived amony them as revctiled authori- 
al' , and tlie variety of prejiylices jdanted ,in their 
‘'iiii'l'' in tin.' (ally ]>art <4 lif^'* Tlie.se are stroncly 
' 1 ' 1 ‘ 1 d hy the dreafl ol the los> (tj caste, the coiisc- 

'ii''iae of ajioslaey, v’hich .s(‘parat(‘s a hu.shand from 

1 a iallier Irom hi.s .^on, and a nudher from Ian' 

' aiieliln-. i;osiil,>,>,^ (lie doctrines vliich tin* Mi.ssionaries ^ 
.la.iiiiiain and jireach are, less confofmahle with reason 
“in iiiovc ]n'ofi\ssed hy Moosulmans, and in several 
I' ''lit'' aic (spially absurd vith the ])0]>ular Hindoo 
'I' d ihniee there is no rational indiiceftient fer eithei’ , 
"t o'lto,. I , p, |,,y aside their I'Csjiectiw doctrines, .and 
"I't then- held up by the yeneralit\ n{ Chi istiairs.” — 

' ]> l:U. 

1 nitaiian Chiistianity is not exp»».sed to the la.st- 
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.iiienlionod objections ; for even tliose y’Iio are inimical 
to every ivli^^jon admit tliai the Fnitarian system is 
more conformable to tlie liunian miderslandin^’ than any 
oilier knowli credl. I’mt tlie oIIko- obstacles above- 
mentioned mlist reniiiin nnsliakim, until the natives are 
enabled by the diffusion of knowledj^e to estimate, by 
(om]/aring one religion with another, their rc^t)ectivc 
merits and ailvantages, and to reliiu[ui,di their diNisions, 
fis destruetiv(5 of national union as of !^oeial en,joyment.” 
|). Id4. 

The following passage, sh<.»ws in what liglit the doclriiu’s 
(4(tlPe ^lissionaries apju'ared to, -intelligent Jlind<*es • 
“The natives of llindooslan, in common with those 
of other eonntiies, are divided into two elasse.s, the 
ignorant and tli<‘ enbgjdefc^ed. The number ot the latlei 
is. J am sovA* to .say, com}*arati\ely very few heiv ; and 
to tlaeseanen tie! i<lea of a triumi-f lod, a nian-(iod, and 
also tlie idea ot the a]>|K'arance of Clod in the bodil) 
shap'' of a dove. (»r that of the blood of (i(jd shed for 
the ]>aymimt of a delit, seimi entirely hcatheiii.sh ami 
absurd, and etuisecpienlU their sincere conversion to 
[Trinitarian] Christianity must be morally im])ossible 
Ihit they would not scrujde to (‘mbiaei*, or at least t(\ 
miconrage, the I'nitarian sy.stem of ClinMiaiiity, were it 
incnieattal on them in an intelligible manner. Tlie 
Jornu'r ?]as.s, If mean the ignoi-ant, must be enemies to 
both systems of Chri''tianily, Triuitarianism and ITii- 
tariani.sin. As the\ Icel great reluetanee in for.sakine 
the deities wor>hi]>ped by their fathers for foreign (u)d^ 
in suhslituting the blood of Cod fur the water of tlic 
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(iiiiiui's MS a puriiyiiii^ substance; so the iiUsi of an in- 
as tli(‘ sole ohjecl of worsliip, iiiaintaineil 
le I’liitaviaiis, i.s loraiyii to tlieir iiiiderstaiMliii'^. riidia- 
;la a' (‘irciiiiislaii.es it would Ik* ad\ isjKW<^‘, iji luy luiiiiLle 
that one or two, if not more ^i^tmlli'ineii. well 
(|iialilied to teaeli laielish lit<-raliire and seie’iec*, and 
ii-iti'd Ihr t]i(‘ir nior<d eonduct, should l)e ein])loyc‘(l to 
( all i\ ate till' nniler>l,(ndine;s of the ]>r(‘sent i:^noianl. 
ji'iieiMlioii, and ^he]-el)y ini[U‘ove theii' hearts, that the 
I aiiM' of truth iiia\ triuni[>li oxer false relii^ion, and tjie 
'!• died eeiiifoi't and ha]>]*in('^s may he enjoyed hy men 

"I .11 ( la>M's. r.//*/’/ sy/^, ])]). loo, Idd. , 

Aftei' .datiii^i; th.it he ex}>eeti‘d ^iVait adxantoi^c* IVom 
ii"‘ s(‘i\i('es of “seiao^is and .able teaeheis (»f Muropian 
h 'iniiie and seienee, and (‘In^stiaihinoralil; , uiiiidiiL;led 
'Mill iclieious (-ffjeti’ines” ; and that missimi oy sehools, 
t "1 Mines] londin^i; juirpose.^ would be of uK'at u;;e, beinii, 
I’l hn judgment, the only w^iy of im])ro\ino lluj und' i- 
1 mdiiiys of tlie natixe ehildreii and ultimatidy meho- 
1 I'lii;-; their hearts ; Rammoiu n Rov eontimu's : — 

riieie are iininerons intelli.mmt natixes, who thirst 
' ' lMiro])ean knowledge and literature, but not many 
' I') wisli to be made aeijuainted ‘witli the Chii.Ai.in 
I'lijimi and to examine its truth ; bi iny ohiellx deterred 
I'M' dilheidty 'll' not utter iiiijio'^-^ihilily; attached to 
,-,,rreet notion of hhe trcAiu^ndous 
‘'^^'li'al doetriiies which the Alissiuiiaiies aseiihc^to 
ir leli^nioii.” — ]> VM"' 

li i-' laohable that many Jhnjish friends of enlioht- 


Dr CAiii’i.NTi-.ifs “ Rovicvx',” j)i». oG — 
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^niueiit liad ])iit themselves into comiminication with 
\hc Hindoo lietornuT before liis arrival in Enj^dand. 
The leii^tli of time vliicli lias e]a}>scd since liis deatli 
makes it verV dil1i<%dt to disco\er traces of the eovres- 
])ondence vliiMi doubtless took place between them and 
bim. The followin;^- letter to the late J. Ik Estlix, Estp, 
of I’ristol, for which we are indebted to bis dan^bter, 
will be Veyd with interest : — 

“i)j':An Sju iMrs. Mattiikw being al3oiit to depart for 
Europe, has kindly offered to take charge of any letter 
or pamphlet that I may address to you. I embrace this 
oppoi^iinity of acknowledging tUe receipt of your letter 
and of the books, your excellent father’s Lectures on 
Moral rbilo.so]>hy, &c., which I bail the honor to receive 
through ^frs. Matthkw upwards of two years ago, and 
apologizing to you for the delay which fias unavoidably 
taken place in answerjing ^^our kind communication. 
EoV a period of more than tivo 5’oars, owing ta the most 
alfecting eircum.stancos arising from the hostile feelings 
of some individuals- towards my family, I found myself 
totally unable to })ursue any undertaking or carry on 
^coiTe.-])ondence, even with those whom I sincerely loved 
and revered, either re.siding in this country or in any.- 
other part of the globe. As 1 intend to lay those cir- 
cumstances before the public within a short period in 
4 the foriiip of a ^lampldet, I refrain from detailing them 
at pi’csent. I however trust that in consideration of 
the accident alluded to you will kindly excuse the 
apparent neglect of which I confess I am guilty, ami 
for wliich I have no other apology to offer. 

“ I rejoice to learn that the friends of the cause of 
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rclij^ious truth liave exerted themselves in the promo- 
tion of the true system of religion in India, and have ’ 
ivniitted {il)out 10,000 rupees to the earn of ^lessrs. 
Am:.\.vM)F1I and C^). for religious jmrfoscs, and that the 
h(‘V. ^Ir. Ai»am hopes to he enabled to resume his mis- 
.doiiaiy ])ursuits by the latter end of this month. The 
time of a fair trial is approaching, and truth I doubt 
not vill expose the corruptions and absurd notions 
whicli have gradually disfigured genuine Christianity, 
and have brought it to a level with heathen mythology. 

1 am happy to inform you that the bookf which you 
kindly i)resented me wi^h were deservedly placed oijr 
Library, under the care of the Rev." Mr. Adam. A few 
oopies of the Improv(id Version will be of much use to 
our Iriends here. The Rev. ^Ir. r<^x has intimated his 
mtention to fuAish us with a certain number of that 
^vork. 

“ Should you happen *to fyse Dr. Cakpextee, you mil 
oltlige mo by presenting my best respects to that gentlc- 
num. I shall soon embrace an opportunity of bringing 
myself in writing to his recollection. 

"I have the pleasure to send you a cojiy of a panii)hlet 
bongalee Grammar in English) wlhch has lately been 
l'iibli.shed, and beg you will accept of it as a token of 
tlic regard and respect I entertain for you. With my 
Lrvent wishes for your health and success, I remain. 

Dear Sir, 

“Yours most faithfully, 

“ Rammojiun Roy. 

“ Calcutta, Fth. 7tli, 1827 .” 
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Sucli are a lew of the En^^lisli impressions of tl\e 
•Hindoo lleformor, as j^athered from the notices of him 
wliicli readied us previously to liis tidving u]) Ids abode 
in our own *0011111^7. We cannot dose this chapter 
better tlian \ itli the followiiiL; trilmlc to liiin, wlien 
Ids lieahli was ])roposcd from the (.'hair at tlie annual 
anniversary of llie British and Foreign Lhdtariau Asso- 
ciation, dn Mav, 182 () : — 

« " 

“Mr. A^^a)TT said, ‘1 hujie to be excused for seizing 
111 is ojipoitmdty ot bearing testimony to the inestimable 
character o^> the person mIioso health you have now 
drunl^. His high and exalted talents arc already known 
in Vairojie by his works ; but it Ts tho.se only w'ho have 
known him per.sonally, auil who have enjoyed Ids con- 
versation, that can fo|m atnie estimate of liis diaracter. 
It is not his talents only, although they liavc excited 
the admiration of every pait of the world, but his 
vii'lucs, Ids enlightcnctl and benevolent heart, which 
raise him as much above others in philantliropy as in 
natural or acMpdred attainments.’ ” * 


* “ Moullily Kepository,” 18*^0, Vol. xxi., p. 309. 
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AEEIYAL IN ENGLAND AND EESIDENCE 
IN LONDON. , ’ 


The arrival of the illustrious Hindoo Reformer to qjir 
country vas anxiously anticipated liy all who had be- 
come acquainted withliim thiough the various channels 
vliicli liavo been laid before the re?lder. The nature of 
liis labours, aud the distance of the scene of them, 
n.Mt'urally prevented liis being a;j object of pojiuhir .en- 
tliiisiusiii nor, if tliat Had Jbeeii excited in his favour, 
would he have desired the public demonstrations of 
admiration and respect which were recently accorded to 
tlie great Italian patriot. But the reception given to 
him, though of a widely different kind, must have been 
no less gratifying to him at the time, and to his country- 
iiicii since liis departure. The highest honours were 
I'ublicly accorded to him, and a place was awarded to 
him among the foreign ambassadors at thef coronmtion of 
tliG sovereign ; persons the most remarkable for their 
"'"eial standing and literary eminence sought his society, 
highly esteemed the privilege of intercourse with 
him ; — he \vas received into oui' Engb’sh homes not only 
a distinguishcdiguest, but as a friend; — and when he 
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,wa.s prostrated on tlic God of sickness and of death in a 
foreign land, lie was siirrouiided with the most loving 
attentions, tended with the most anxious solicitude, and 
finally laid ifi the iji-aNe surrounded with true mourners, 
who felt him* akin to lliem in s])iiit, if not connected 
wdth him by tin* ti(‘s of earthly relationship. 

At this distance of time, however, when thirtydive 
years liWi ]>assed, and swe])t away so largt' a portion of 
the generation then existing, it is i*xtreniely diiliiadt to 

* collect memorials (»f this erentful visit, the first of the 
kind which had ever been jiaid to our country. The 
aw\trs to iiKiuiries on the suhjiii-t have constantly been 
that some relati\e or friend was in f)'e<[nent and highly 
interesting eommnnication’w'ith tlie celebrated Jlrahmin, 
and could have giv(fli ahi^ndant information, — hut that 
he is dead ! Tlie gentlemen at whose house Uammohun 
Kot resided in l/mdon^and wdio w’cre on terms of inti- 
mate frieiid.sliiii with him, ctmld have afforded the most 
important information respecting his pursuits there; but 
they have long siitci^ jiassed aw’ay. Those that still 
remain and had the ]ivi\ilege of knowing him w’cro 

• generally too youn^ at the time to have entered suffici- 
eiitly fully into his general ohjeet.s, and therefore cannot 
thiw much liglit on the manner in wdiich he carried 
tliem out. From some cd tliese, how’ever, very inter- 
esting l^ininiseeiiecs liave been received, namted with 
an exactness which shews how' deep must have been 
the im])ressiun which tliey made. From these and from 
such incidental notices as appeared at the period, espe- 
cially from tlie work of the llev. Dr. CAia*EXTEK already 
alluded to, our materials must be dmifii. 
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We do uot find any record of the few years preceding^ 
tlie arrival of Eammohun Roy in England.’ We have 
seen tliat he had contemplated this visit during a long 
period, and doubtless had been malAng preparation for 
its aecoinplfshmciit. The lawsuit Avhich*he had been 
carrying on for sonic time in reference to his caste had 
doubtless a direct bearing fui his projected voyage. We 
understand, that strictly speaking, tlie mere ciriumstanco 
ot K.auing the country is regarded as involving loss of 
ca''te ; he was proliably anxious to establisli that thm is 
not necessarily the case, and sueceeded ; — he retained 
Ills rank, and to the vay last he was habitually chrdfnl 
while in our country to avoid every thing that could be 
< enstrued into an act oxposiitg him to loss of caste, and 
Ilf was eonstantly attended ^ipon*by a Brahmin, who 
Would of course report infringement of regulations. AVe 
Iia\e already seen that his motive in this, w’a^ not any 
liiigeiing attaelinient to tlie^njierstitions of his country, 
Cl’ to early associations, but a desire to avoid every thing 
which might impair his usefulness among his couiitiy- 
ni'Mi. or diniinish the influence of his teachings. 

The immense difficulty of the eiiteij[)rise at that period* 
•i'' proved by the fact, that we do not hear of any other 
Hindoo of high caste visiting this country since the 
death of Rammohi'n Roy, until, in 1841 or 2, his friend, 
ffiVARK.vNATH Tagore, caiue to England^; and*5n lg45 
t'ur native Indian Medical Students accompanied hither 
Br. JIknry Goodeve, the foimder of the Medical College 

Calcutta. About eight years ago a young Brahmin 
I'l’ic.^t, having emhmeed Christianity, and been baptised, - 
accepted the ofleifof an American gentleman to provide 
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Jiiin a fi(;c passn^^<^ to ilic United Stales, that lie 
miglit pre])aro lihiiseir to l)e a Cdn istian ]\Iissionavy, and 
lie suhse(|ueiitly came 1o England. The dilliculties he 
had to eiicouutev tn\*sca])e, wevi; iiiconceivahle. Nothing 
but the stroiigest resolniion on liis ])art would have 
enabled him to elude the ellorts to retain him ; his 
Mother even followed him rti a boat to endeavour to 
induce liim then to go back. On his return to India 
live years ago, every elfort Avas made 1)y his family to 
bring him again within the controul of the Brahmins, 
and he had recently the sorrow of liearing his IVIother, 
onJiel’ dying bed, re^ironeh him ns the cause of her dis- 
grace and death, and the misery of the family. It is 
only at the lu'cscnt time, A\*lien a number of courageous 
young men hove def^rmiitcd mutually to support eacli 
other ill casting otf the shackles of superstition and 
caste, anrt that a few •have pioneered tlie way, ren- 
dering the undertaking priictieablo and comparatively 
easy, that such an entcrjuise has been regarded otlier- 
Avi.9c than with the greatest dread. It is necessary to 
remember this, fully to realize the courage of the 
illiudoo Ivoformer. 

The King of Delhi availed himself (»f the oppoidunity 
afforded by llAMMOlirN Bov's visit to England to urge 
certain claims oii the British Government, and conferred 
upon liiiil the title of Bajah, or Prince, hy which he was 
commonly known in this country, Kammoiiun Roy being 
the only Indian Prince known among ns.* 

»!'• Tlio present spelling of this word is Raja, but as R.\mmohun 
Roy himself spelt it as in the text, the orthogiaphy then used is 
preserved in this volume. ^ 
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It was on April 8th, 1831, that the Rajah Rammoiiun^ 
ItoY landed in our country, at Liveq)ool. He was at* 
once invited by William Ratiibone, Esq., to take up 
his residence at the hospitable ab(ide of* Greenbank, 
which lias been honoured by the j)resenc« of so many 
illustrious strangers who have there found a home ; he 
])referred however to be independent, and at Radley’s 
Hotel he was visited by many who desired^ fit once 
to give him a Respectful greeting. There are some 
who still treasure the remembrance of being amgng 
liis early visitors. One of these, now a grey headed 
mail, recollected whei^ a young midshipman, oh jy- 
liviiig at Calcutta, going to visit the magniiicent resi- 
dence and grounds bf the •Ih'ahmin, who was even 
then celebrated ; it was iiv flic Oircular Roac\ at the 
castorn extremity of the town. He did not see the 
master of the mansion, but he j)icked iqi in the large 
aviary a relic in remembi’anqe of the distinguished man, 

’ which he still treasures. The Rajah was pleased to 
meet on his arrival one even in comparatively humble 
rank, who had visited his country and his own home. 
Tho<5c who had watched with deep interest his religious 
gtrogress eagerly welcomed him. TJie 'brief naiTative of a 
most interesting interview with the celebrated William 
hoscoi: is happily preserved in the Memoir of that 
eminent man by his son, Henry Roscoe ♦— 

" It will be recollected,” says the biographer, “ thaf at 
a very early period of his life Mr. RoscoE had collected 
tile moral precepts of the Hew Testament into a small 
Volume, to wjiich he gave the title of ‘ Christian Morality. 
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as contained in the Precepts of the New Testament ; in 
the Language of Jesus Christ/ In the decline of life 
this youthful attemi)t was recalled to his mind hy a work 
of a similar character proceeding from a very unlooked 
for quarter, This was ‘ The Precepts of Jesus/ collected, 
arranged, and published at Calcutta hy a learned Brah- 
min, Eammoiiun Boy, who, having become a convert to 
Christianity, endeavoured in this manner to recommend 
the religion of Christ to his country mem The character 
and^ history of this extraordinary man excited in the 
highest degree the interest and the admiration of Mr. 
lloscoE. Not only liad lie emancipated Jiis mind from 
the dark and cruel superstitions in which he liad been 
educated, hut he liad culti\;atcd his^ intellect to a degree 
which few of the natwes o][ more favoured climes attain. 
For the ])urposc of studying the Scriptures he had ren- 
dered hinjself familiar with the Hebrew and the Oreck, 
and had improved his miiyl hy the study of various 
branches of knowledge. But these were his least merits. * 
The great excellence' of liis character consisted in liis 
enlarged views with regard to the welfare and imju’ove- 
ment of his species, and in the benevolent zeal with 
which ho promoted every project, for the extension of,, 
education and of \isoful knowledge amongst 1 lic inhabi- 
tants of India. Of this zeal he gave a striking ])roof in 
, the erection of 41 printing-press at Calcutta, at wliich liis 
o^VIf work, ‘The IVciipts of Jesus/ and other volumes 
* calculated to extend the intiuence of Christianity amongst 
the Hindoos, were printed. 

“ It is not surprising that with a man of this high and 
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oiiliglitened character Mr. Eoscoe should be desirous^ 
(tf coiumunicating ; and accordingly ho took advantage* 
of tlie o])portunity of one of his friends (the late ]\Ir. 
Thomas Hodgson Flktciiek of Liveipool) joroceeding to 
India, to transmit to PiAMMOiirN Eoy a. small collection 
of lii.s work.s, which he acconii)anied with the following 
letter : — 

‘ though T have not the honour of being, kfiown to 
\(ai, T am no Stranger to your writings, nor to the 
nniforin and noble manner in which you have asserted 
ilic cause of true and genuine Christianity, against the 
s<»j)]iisiiis and ah,surdiik?ft of those who would pei«sugtle 
11^ that tlioy are the only objects* of the benevolence 
t'f th(‘ great Creator and oonimon Father' of all His 
olls])ring. It seems strange (wen mjself that so long 
II time has elapsed, in which T have been aware how 
nearly my opinions on religioys .subjects have agived 
^^ith your own, withotit introducing myself to your 
ac(iuaintance. The fart is, tliat within the first twenty 
yrars (tf a life whi(‘h is now verging on its .seventy- 
eighth year, I had devoted my.self to the ta.sk of fonn- 
ing, as far as possible, a com]>lete code of moral conduct 
• from tlu* precepts of Jesus Christ as given in the New 
IV ^tameiit, in his own words ; in Avhich I had made a 
' oiisidcvalJf* progress ; and although eircum.stances pre- 
vented my com])leting it, yet the impre^ion which the 
attempt ntade on my own mind cominced me, that 
true Christianity consi.sts alone in doing the will of our 
Father wiiich is in heaven, which will is not only sufli- 
< i(‘ntly, but most powerfully and beautifully enforced in 
that sacred volu|fe. 
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^ “‘In my liper years, as the affairs of the world 
hngagcd my attention, T have been employed on mo.st 
of the great subjects of human interest; and have 
written and published on politics, jurisprudence, history, 
criticism, science, and literature, according to the mea- 
sure of my abilities, and w'itli the consciousness, in 
whatever department 1 have been engaged, of having 
])rumot(!d,^to the best of my power, the improvement 
and happiness of my fellow-creatures. • 

“/Some of these works I would even flatter myself 
may, perhaps, have occurred to your notice ; but at all 
eycpitg, that I may not suffer thg little that remains to 
me of this life to pa.<s away without being better known 
to you, and having at present a favourable opportunity 
of sending you a fcAw volumes on various subjects that 
may give 3'ou a tolerable idea how I have been cmidoycd, 
r have made up a specimen of my writings, which 1 
have to desire you will acc(‘^)t as the gift of one friend 
tc» another ; in order that, if they vshould bo received in 
the Slime spirit in whiidi they are .sent, they may in fact 
diminish the barrier which Providence has jdaced be- 
tween us, and introduce us to the society of each other, 
to be united, during our future lives, as true and faithful . 
followers of our common "Master. 

“ ‘ The opportunity to which I have above alluded is 
that of h youi^ friend who is about to depart from 
henJo on a voyage to Calcutta, where it is hW intention 
to take uj) his residence in a mercantile capacity, and 
who is desiious of an introduction to you, for the freedom 
of which I must tnist myself to your indulgence. 
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“‘We have, for some time past, been flattered with, 
hopes of seein^f you in tliis kingdom, but I fear I am ‘ 
not destined to have that pleasure. At all events, it 
will be a great gratification to me il I shmild sursdve 
the attacks of the paralytic complaint, uAder which T 
have now laboured for some years, till I liear that you 
liave received this voiy sincere mark of the deep res])ect 
and attachment which I have so long eiiieri^iifled for 
yon, dnd which •! hope to renoAv in a happier state 
of being. , 

“ ‘ I am, my dear Sir, 

“ ‘ Your assured friend and fellow-cliristian, • ,, 

"‘W. E. 

'• ‘To llic celebrated And Icarped 
Eam.mohun Eoy, Calcutta^’ , 

“ Ik'tbrc this letter could reach its destination i\rr. 
I.'mscok had the unexpected grat^licatiun of beiuTng that 
th-‘ extraordinary person *10 whom it was adifre.ssed was 
ulivady on Ills voyage to Phiropc. This ‘intelligence 
v.is (piickly followed by his arrival at Liveipofd, where 
Ill's cliaradcr and striking appearance excited niucli 
< ill iosity and interest. The interview between him and , 
ilr. hoscoE will never l)o forgotten by those who wit- 
i’''‘=''^'-d it. After the u.sual ge.sture of eastern salutation, 
luid with a mixture of oriental expression, Eammuiiun 
hoY said, ‘ Happy and proud am I— prcAid am! hapj^y 
t" bchiild a man whoso fame ha^^ extended not only over 
hhiope, hht over every pa.rt of the woihl’ ‘I bless dod,’ 
^'piied ,Mr. Eoscoe, ‘that 1 liavc been j)eimittcd to live 
see tlii.s day.’ Their con vernation cliicfly turned 
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jiipon tlic object.s which had led IIammoiiun Roy to this 
‘country, and in the course of it he disjdayed an intimate 
acc|uaintance with the political and commercial state of 
England.” • fc 

‘“The visit‘V)f tlic Rajah to Liverpool was a very short 
one, from Ids anxiety to he present at the third leading 
of the Reform Bill, and at tlie debates on the subject 
of India; and on his departure for London lie carried 
with him the following letter from Mr^ Roscoe to* Lord 
Brougham : — 

“‘1 have the groat honour and very singular ideasuro 
introducing to your Lordshi])> kind notice and atten- 
tion the bearer of tfd.s, the celelnafed and learned Ram- 
MOllUX Roy, who is just awived here from Calcutta, and 
of whom you must already, have frequently heard as the 
illustrious convert from llindooisiu to Christianity, and 
th(i author of the .seleid^ons from the New Testament of 
‘The Rrcccpts of Jesus’; by the publication and ditfu- 
sion of whi(^h amongst tho natives of the East reason- 
able ho]>es are now entertained, that, in a short time, 
tlie shocking system and cruel ])ractices of Raganism 
will be aboli.shed, and the ])eoi>le of those populous 
regions bo re.stored to the pure and sim]»le ]>recepts of 
morality and brotherly lov(‘. Amongst the many and 
iui])ortant motives ^^hich hav»‘ induced him to leave his 
. country*and c^hincctiou.s, and visit tliis island, T under- 
stand he is induced to hope ho may b(> ot .some a.ssi.stanco 
in piH)moting the cause of the nativi's of India in the 
great debates which must ere long take place here, 
re.spccting the Charter ot the East India Company; but 
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I have yet seen so little of him, from his nnmerous^ 
engagements here, that I must leave your lA)rdship to* 
learu his intentions from himself, which you will find 
him very capable of explaining in h^ owi> strong and 
appropriate English idiom. One great I’eason, as I 
ujiderstand, for his haste to leave this for London, is 
to 1)0 present to Avitness the great measures that will be 
taken by your Lordship and your illustrious colleagues 
for pi’oinoting th® long wished-for reform of his native 
country. On the present occasion, I will not trouVlo 
you further than to request, that, if it should not be 
inconsistent with your^ Lordship’s station and conve- 
nience, you Avould obtain for our cKstinguished visitor 
the benefit of a seat dnder tlie gallery in the House of 
Commons, on the deb^e onjthe tliird reading of the 
heibrm Lill ; wliieh favour I am anxious he should owe 
ratlior to your Lordshij) (if you have no objection to it) 
th.in to other individual tp wliom, 1 understand, he 
ha^ letters of introduction.” * 

The Lajah had the pleasure of social intercourse in 
Tav(‘rpo()l both with iMr, and Mrs. UoscoE and witli the 
fiionds at (rreenbank and the Dingle, Avhere lie gave tlic 
ijiqiression which lias often been referred to, “of a great 
man, — of poAver and grace in hi.s frame, — and the same 
in his countenance and manner.” 

On going to London arrangements were made to 

■’ Life of WiruAAi hoscor, Vol. ii., pp. 413—420. 

['\'he venerable Mr. Doscor, then in his seventy eiglitli year, did 
not long siirv’ivo this interview, but after a short illness breathed 
hi'^ la«;t on the 30th of June following.^ 
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Ratify his wish to be present at a reading of the Reform 
*Bill, in which he took so earnest an interest, but through 
driving on his anival to the wrong Hotel he w’as too 
late. His views oii the subject may be gathered from 
the following* letter to William Eatiibone, Esq., which 
lie has kindly given permission to insert : — 

“ 48, Bkdfoui) Square, London, 

did, 1832. 

“ My dear Sir, — T am 7ww happy to find myself fully 
justified in congratulating you and my other friends at 
Ijyeiqiool on the succeis of the Reform Bills, 

notwithstanding thb violent opposition and want of 
political principle on theqmrt ot’*the aristocrats. The 
nation can no longer be a prey of the few wdio used to 
fill their purses at the expense, nay, to the ruin of the 
lieople, fijr a period oJj upwards of fifty years. The 
Ministers have honestly tyid 'firmly discharged their 
duty, and provided the people with means of securing 
their rights. I hope and pray that the people, the 
mighty people of England, may now in like manner do 
theirs, cherishing public spirit and liberal principles, at 
the same time banishing bribery, corruption and selfislv 
interests, from public proceedings. 

“As 1 publicly avowed that in the event of the 
Reform •Bill bfciiig defeated I would renounce my con- 
nection with this country, I refrained from ^\Titing to 
you or any other friend in Liverpool until I knew the 
rcsidt. Thank heaven I can now feel proud of being 
one of your fellow subjects, and heartily rejoice that I 
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liave had tlie infinite happiness of ^vitnessilig the salva- • 
tion of the nation, na}'’ of the whole world. 

“ Pray remeiuher me kindly to ^fr. Cropper and Mr. 
liENSON, and jwesent my best respects %o ?klrl. Eathbone 
and love to the children ; helieve me, 

My dear Sir, 

“ Yours veiy sincerely, 

“RAMMOJIUN PiOY. 

“ P.S. — If the Cerman philosopher is still at Liver- 
pool, be good enougli to remember me kindly to hihi, 
and inform him that we have succeeded in the reform 
([uestion without having recourse to the principles iRf 
l)lii'enology. “ E. E.” 

We must now refer to Dr. Carpenter’s Review” for 
inibrmation respecting his visit to London. 

“ On the 8th of April, ISSl,* the Rajah arrived at 
Liverpool, accompanied by hie youngest son, Rajah Ram 
Roy, and two native servants, one of them a Brahmin ; 
and soon after proceeded to London. He arrived among 
us at a period when the whole nation was in a state of 
intense excitement, in connexion with Parliamentary 
R(‘form ; and being well versed in our national history, 
and intimately acquainted with our political institu- 
tions and parties, he saw at once the bearings of the 
great measure which, he wrote, would ’in its*conse- 
‘iuences promote the welfare of England and her de- 
pendencies, nay, of the whole world.’ Among- those 
consequences, he lived to see a most important series 
of changes commenced, in the connexion of this country 
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Mvitli Ills own ; in tlic preparation of wliicli, there is 
reason to believe, onr Government employed, and duly 
a])preciated, the advautaj,^cs wlitch ajl would expect 
might be derived from the \)resence of a man so 
eminently ipialificd for the object by liis knowledge, 
judiciousness, moderation, and patriotism. 

"The fame of JJammoiil^n Hoy had preceded him; but ♦ 
the ollicial character in which he came, together with 
the state of ])ublic alfairs, necessarily brought him for- 
ward to public notice even more than might otherwise 
have been exjiected. The native Princes of Delhi, con- 
wivfng that they had a claiiA ni)OU the East India 
Company to a very^ considerable amount, commissioned 
Kammohun Kov as thcii/’Envoy to represent and urge 
it ; and .they gave him, *l)y firman, the title of Hajah. 
llis ollicial relation and title were recognized by tbe 
Ih’itish Government; hut the East India Company have 
never acknowledged eithci^ though they always treated 
him with great consideration as a liighly-distinguishcd 
individual. He was, however, jwesented to his Jlajesty 
by the President of the P>oard of Control ; and had a 
place assigned to him at the Coronation among the 
Ambassadors, lie a]»]K‘ar.s, indeed, to have had no reason 
for dissatisfaction with our Government, either in his 
individual or in his otlieial capacity. 

Mr! DaviV) IIaRu, an Englishman of Calcutta, of 
well-known and great respectability, from his earnest 
attachment to the Hajah, had urged his brothers in 
Bedford Sipiare to do ovory thing in their power for 
him ; and esi>cciidly render him those services which 
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lio.WAS .sure to' need in a land so diflerent from his owii.t 

« 

;iiul to protect liiin from tliosc evils and inconveniences 
to v’liicli liis unsuspecting natufe and ignorance of our 
customs miglit expose liim. With gleat ddliculty tliey 
(it last prevailed iq^oii him, some months after his 
arrival, to accept a home in their house ; and when he 
went to France, for a few weeks, one of them acconi- 
panied him to Taris, where he, was more than once at 
the table of LouiS l‘iiiLiri‘K.” 

“i\ly own o])port unities,” says J)r. Caupentkl*, “'of 
direct communication with this eminent person, while 
lie remained in India, w?re not freipient. Each hadVe»y 
'lo'^e engagements and many interruptions of purpose. 
t)ne of his communications, al least, on which 1 rested 
much, was lost. 1 had no ofHcial reason for intruding 
iijiou his time; nor had I — it would have been pre- 
‘'iini])tuous if I had had — any desire to attempt direct 
Ids views, cxci^jit liy information as to the state of things 
among our religious community in Ih’itain. It always 
seemed -to me that his was a mind which, while looking 
to higher guidance, was to shape its own course ; and 
^^llich must be decided in its choice by the requirements 
'd‘ circumstances over which the residents in this country 
rould have no controul, and of which, indeed, we had 
11 o certain knowledge. I was enabled, however, to keep 
myself in his recollection ; and \Vhen he amved ^n 
Ihitain, the first letter which 1 received from him 
assured me that 1 possessed his friendly regard, and 
that as soon as his public .duties permitted, he would 
'^isit us. I was his companion in his first attendance 
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ton Unitarian worship in London, and in the evening I 
condneted him to the ciwvded meeting of our Associ- 
ation, at whicli the fatliei' of my colleague, Eev. Egbert 
Asi’LAND, presided V where tlie enlightened Brahmin was 
‘welcomed as^i* fellow-labourer, and received with every 
mark of deep and heartfelt respect ; and where he him- 
self, though weakened by accident and indisposition, 
expressech in simple but correct language — the remem; 
brance of which, and of his appearamfe, presses vividly 
on^my heart as I commit the thought to writing — his 
humble ai»preciation of himself, and his desires to pro- 
in4>t(f whatever appeared to hinv the cause of truth and 
duty." 

A full record of this ‘most interesting occasion is 
happily preserved in the ^Monthly Eepository" of tlune, 
1831 (Vol. V., N.S., pp. 417 — 120). The arrival of the 
“A])ostle of the Easti’ had been eagerly anticipated. 
After the proceedings had commenced, we read : — 

“Just at this period tho Rajah Rammohun Roy made his 
appoavauco on tho platfonn, and was greeted with th^ cordial 
applause of tho nieeliug. 

“ Tho Rov. CiiAiuMAN. — Our illustrioua friend (for such I trust 
ho will allow nio to call him) will permit me to state that his pre- 
sence creates among us a sensation which he perhaps will hardly 
understand. It does so, because in his person and example we 
soo an instance of tho power of tho human mind in recovering 
itself from the ciTOis of ages; and bccanse wo conceive that we 
se^ in him, with his intclligeneo and character, one of the best 
and most disinterested judges of tho claims of Unitarianism to be 
tho oiiginal Christian doctrine. 

* * >k sk 

* “ Dr. Bowrino (now Sir John Bowuino),— I feel it os a veiy 
signal honour to have entrusted to my care a i*e8olutioh,tho object 
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of which is to welcome oiir illustrious oriental friend, and to com-* 
municate all we feel and hope towards him. I ought not to say 
iJl we feel and hope, for I am sure that it is impossible to give 
expression to those sentiments of interest and anjioipation with 
which his advent here is associated in all o^lr minds. I recollect 
some writers have indulged themselves with inquiring what they 
should feel if any of those time-honohred men whoso names have 
lived through the vicissitudes of ages, should appear among them. 
They have endeavoured to imagine what would he their seQsations 
ii' a Plato oi‘ a Socrates, a Milton or a Newton, w'cre urrexpectcdly 
to honour them witl/their presence. I recollect that a poet, who 
lias well been called divine, has drawn n beautiful picture of the 
feelings of those who first visited the southern hemisphere, and 
tliere saw, for the first time, that beautiful constellation, the 
tiolclen Cross. It was with feelings such as they underweril tlMt 
1 was ovenvhelmed ^\ilen I sti etched out in^our name the hand of 
welcome to the Hajah K.«mmohun,Roy. In my mind the ofiect 
of distance is very like the effect of time ; and he who comes 
among us from a country thousands^ of miles off*, must be looked 
111)011 with the same interest as those illustrious men who lived 
thousands of years ago. But in the case of our friend, lys coming 
may bo deemed an act of lierpism of \fhich the Kuropcan cannot 
form a just estimate. When Petef the Great went forth to instruct 
liimself in the civilization of the South, — when ho loft the barba- 
rous honours of his own court to perfoet Inmself in ship building at 
Siuirdam, ho presented himself to the public oyc in a more illustrious 
manner tlian after any of liis most glorious victories. But Peter 
had to overcome no prejudices— ho had to break down no embar- ^ 
ivissinents; for ho knew that ho had left those who were behind 
him with an enthusiasm equal to his own, and ho know that ho 
would be received by tHom, when ho should return, with the same 
(lis])lay of enthusiasm. Our illustrious friend, however, has made 
a more severe experiment : he has ventured to*accomplish tj^at 
which jicrhaps none other connected, as he is, with the highest 
honours of the Brahmiiiical race ever attempted : ho has ventured 
to do that which w'ould have been regarded with incredulity ten 
years ago, and which hereafter will crown his name with the high# 
est honour. ' lie will go hack to his friends in the East and tell 
them how interested #c are in them, and how delighted we are to 
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communicate to them through him all our desires to do everything 
’ in our power to advance their improvement and felicity* Time 
would fail mo if I were to attempt to go over the history of our 
illustrious guest, — if I were to tell how eminently and constantly 
he has exerte(f himscK for the removal of misery and the promo- 
tion of liappinfcss. Tf at this moment Hindoo piles are not burn- 
ing for the reception of widows, it is owing to his interference, to 
his exhortations, to his arguments. Can we look on such beriefits 
ns these without considering him as our brother ? Can he come 
lioro witlmut hearing our enthusiastic voices telling him how we 
hav(' marked liis progress, and without our pwoffering to him, if not 
our note Of triumph, at least our accents of gi'atitude ? It was to 
us a delightful dream that we might, on some occasion, welcome 
him here ; but though it was a hope, it was but a trembling one, 
qjl^ which we scarcely dared to antigpate the fruition. But its 
accomplishment has pwdiiced recollections so interesting, that this 
day will ho an epoch in our history, ii/id no one willfiorget the 
occasion when the llrahniin ^sWd among us to receive our wel- 
come, and the assurance of tl»o interest wo take in all lie docs and 
in all ho shall do ; to wliich I may add tliat our delight will he too 
groat if we can in any way advance those great plans, tlie progress 
of wliichls the grand object of his exertions. Sir, I move with 
groat pleasure, ‘ That the members of this Association fool a deep 
interest in the amelioration of the condition of the natives of 
Britisli India; tliatwe trust* their welfare and improvement will 
never be lost sight of by the TiCgislaturo and Government of our 
country ; that wo have especial pleasure iu the hope that juster 
^ notions and purer forms of religion are gradually advancing 
amongst tliem ; and that our illustrious visitor from that distant 
regiou, tho Unjab Rammouun Roy, be hereby certified of oursym- 
patliy in his arduous and philanthropic labours, of our admiration 
of bis character, of our delight at hia presence amongst us, and of 
our conviction that tlic maguanimous and beneficent course which 
h(f has marked out for himself and hitherto consistently pursued, 
will entitle him to tho blessings of his countrymen and of man- 
kind, as it will assuredly receive those of future generations.’ 

“ Dr. Kirkiaxu (late President of Harvard University, United 
States).— In the absence of the Hon. Hl•:^^l\Y Wheaton, who was 
to have seconded this motion, hut is- preven^d by indisposition, I 
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have great pleasure in seconding the motion. It is well knowli 
that the R^jah is an object of lively interest in Ameiica ; and he 
is expected there with the greatest anxiety. 

“ The Rev. Cijatrman.— In proposing this resQlution I beg to 
suggest tliat the assembly should rise in unanimous approbation 
of its object. * 

“ The meeting accordingly rose, and carried the resolution by 
acclamation. 

“ Rammohun Roy.— I am too unwell and too much exhausted 
to take any active part in this meeting; but I am miich indebted 
to Dr. Kirkland alid to Dr. Rowtiino for the honour they have 
conferred on me by calling me their fellow-labourer, and to yQ,u for 
admitting mo to this Society as a brother and one of your fellow* 
labourers. I am not sensible that T have done any thing to 
deserve being called a prollioter of this cause ; but with relpet^ to 
your fai^ I may observe, that I too believe in the one God, and that 
T bclieiWin almost all th'e doctrines that you do : but I do this for 
my own salvation and for my own peace. For the objects of your 
Society I must confess that I have'done very little to entitle me to 
your gratitude or such admiration of my conduct. What have 1 
done ? — I do not know what I have done ! — If I have oyfir rendered 
you any services they must ho very trilling— very trilling I am 
sure. I laboured under many dfladvantages. In the first instance, 
the Hindoos and the Dralimins, to whom I um related, are all 
hostile to the cause ; and even many Christians there are more 
hostile to our common cause than the Hindoos and tho Brahmins. 

T liave honour for tho appellation of Christian ; but they always 
tried to throw difficulties and obstacles in the way of the principles^ 
• of Unitarian Christianity. I have found some of these here; but 
more there. They abhor tho notion of simple precepts. They 
always lay a stress bn mysbeiy and mystical points, which serve to 
delude their followers ; and tho consequence is, that we meet wth 
such opposition in India that our progress is very slight; a|^d T 
feel ashamed on my side that I have not made any progress that 
might have placed me on a footing with ray fellow-labourerg in this 
part of the globe. However, if this is the true system of Chris, 
tianity, it will prevail, notwithstanding all the opposition that may 
bo made to it. Scripture seconds your system of religion, common 
“^nse is always on jiour side ; while power and prejudice are on 
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the side of your opponents. There is a battle going on between 
reason, scripture, and common sense; and wealth, power, and pre- 
judice. 'I’lieso three have been struggling with the other three; 
but I am convinced that your success, sooner or later, is certain. 

I feel over-exhausted, arfc therefore conclude with an expression of 
my heartfelt thaAks for the honour that from time to time you 
have conferred on me, and which I shall never forget to the lost 
moment of my cxiatenco. 

“ The (JuAiRMAN.— The Ilajah will now allow me, as the repre- 
sentative of this assembly, to take him once more by the hand, 
and to repeat in your name our deep and heartfelt thanks for his 
presence on tliis occasion.’' 

The llcv. W. J. Fox made the following heauiiful 
allusioji to tlie Hnjnh in his speech : 

“ Xnd when our oriented friend shall return, if return he must, 
(long ho it delayed!) to his native regions^ may he have ^report 
that Europe is not only as supreme os he esteems it in sciences, 
arts, and arms, hut is beginning«to aspire to a supremacy in bene- 
volence which shall annihilate all other supremacies, and e\'en in 
the end its own, by assimilating and exalting human feeling and 
human cliat’acter in all tlioiregions of the world. The Hnjnh 
remarked to mo the other day, \vth somewhat of nn indignant 
feeling, that he had been shown a painting of Jesus Christ, and 
that the painter was false, for ho had given him the pale European 
countenance, not roniomboring that Jesus Christ was an orieutal. 
The criticism was just. Tlioso theologians have painted falsely 
Joo who have portrayed Christianity ns a cold and intellectual 
religion, and not given it that rich oriental colouring of fancy and 
of feeling with which tlio Scriptures glow, and by which they pos- * 
sess themselves not only of the mind, but the heart and soul of 
man. Oh, thus may our religion appear, creating the whole human 
,raco anew in tlie imago of tho Creator 1” 

“Wiilo in Lijiidoii,” .says Dr. Caiu’ENIER, “he re- 
peatedly attended tlie worslnp of the Unitarians, at 
their different Cliajrels in or near the metropolis; and 
lie twice attended their anniversary nreetings: hut it 
was his system to avoid so far identify iug himself with 
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•any religious body, as to make himself answerable for 
their acts and opinions ; and he also wished to hear 
preachers of other denominations who had acquired a 
just celebrity. ' He appears to have most frequented the 
Church of tlie Eev. Dr. Kenney (Si. Olave’s, South* 
wark), wlio peculiarly interested liim by the Cliristian 
spirit and influence of his discourses.” 

lieligious sympathy must have been truly upfreshing 
to the spirit of ‘the Hindoo Keformer, after the long 
persecutions he had endured in his own country ; ^but 
every thing wliich related to his personal gratification 
was always regarded by him as secondary to tlie wclfiu’e 
of his country. 

It cannot be doubted, therefore, that tlie Eajali's time 
iiiid labours while in Jhiglaud were specially directed to 
the accomplishment of the great objects to which ho 
had consecrated his life. * 

“The promotion of hi\mau welfare,” says Dr. (A, “and 
o^pecially the improvement of his own countrymen, was 
the habit of his life. This rested, without a doubt, on 
tlie consciousness of jiowcr to aid in the great work; 
and it was influenced by a strong conviction of responsi* 
liility for the use of lluit power. No selfish narrow 
purposes influenced him ; and if he sometimes yielded 
too much to the kindly di.spo.sitioiis of his nature, and 
if he always pursued his course with cautious prudence, 
he ever manifested fortitude and miyielding firmness 
vhen any great and benevolent object required exertion, 
and exposed him to calumny and persecution. 

“ Such w'as the course he piu'sued for abolishing the 
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Iforrid and too frcf^uent practice of burning the living 
widow of a Brahmin with the corpse of lier husband. 
This he laboured in various ways to accomplish ; and in 
this he had a* great* and acknowledged influence, which 
should make Aim regarded as the friend of his country, 
of the female sex, and of the human race. 

“Tlicre is no doubt tliat it was greatly through his 
firmness, kis enlightened reasonings, and his persevering 
efforts, that tlie Government of Beiigaf at last thought 
themselves enabled to interdict the immolation of widows. 
His arguments, and his appeals to ancient authorities 
huU Sacred by tlie Brahmins, enlightened the minds of 
many of them ; and made the merciful interposition of 
Lord Wm. Bentjnmjk and hi^ Council, no longer regarded 
by them, and by persons connected ultli the East India 
Company at homo, as an interference with the religion 
of the Hindoos. \Vhen^the interested and superstitious, 
as their last effort, a])pcal<^l (fgniust the edict of the 
Government of India to the King in Council, EAMMOlirN 
Hoy was here to oppose the appeal ; and his unwearied 
efforts were given in aid of that result uhich finally 
, annihilated the dreadful sacrifice of the living widow, 
and filled his heart, and the hearts of number of hi^ 
countrymen, with joy and gratitude.” ^ 

To enable us to comprehend the immense ditficulties 
whicli the Eeformer had to contend with in effecting 
tliLS great object, it will bo well here to refer to his 
previous >mtings on the subject. 

“ The conferences,” says Dr. C., “ between an advocate 
for, and au opponent of, the practice of burning widows 
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alive, of wlaicli a translation is subjoined to the Veds,* 
give us an opportunity of obsemng, not only the tena- 
ciousness ^vith which the superstitious Brahmins clung 
to this horrid sacrifice, and the grounds on ^^hicll it was 
(Iclciided, but also the acuteness of the Eefdiiner’s mind, 
aiul the logical adroitness with wdiich he reasoned from 
((Jiiinion admissions : still more, tliey dis})lay his views 
of the chavacter and circumstances of the female sex, the 
dilfusiun of which in Ilindoostan must tend to elevate 
them to their due rank in society. 

‘“Tlio faults which you have imputed to women,’ 
vvote the Bajah, ‘are not planted in their constitifticw 
hy nature ; it would he, therefore, gTOssly criminal to 
ooudernn that sex to* death •merely from precantioii. 
by ascribing to them all sorts of improper conduct, 
voii have indeed successfully persuaded the Hindoo 
comnuuiity to look down upon^them as conttmptiblc 
iind mischievous creatutes, « whence they have been 
subjected to constant miseries. I have, therefore, to 
cli'er a few remfvks on this head. 

‘“Women are in general inferior to men in bodily 
strenglh ainl energy; conscfpicntly the male part of the ^ 
e;<jiiimunity, taking advantage of their corporeal weak- 
ne.#, have denied to them those excellent merits that 
they are entitled to by nature, and afterwards they are 
apt to say that women are naturally incapable of ac- 
quiring those merits. But if we give the subject con- 
dderation, we may easily ascertain whether or ;iot your 
‘ivcusation against them is consistent with justice. As 
to their inferiority in point of understanding, when did 
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^^oii ever afford ilieio a lair oj)i)ortiiiuty of exhibiting 
their iiatiinil capacity ? llow tlieu can you accuse 
them of want of uuderstaiiding If, after instruction 
ill knowledge and ivisdoni, a }ierson cannot comprehend 
or retain wltit lias been taught him, we may consider 
him as delicicnt ; but as you keep women generally void 
oi’ education and ac(]uiroments, you cannot, tlierefore, in 
justice' pi;onounce on their inferiority. On the contrary, 
Leelavutee, Ulianooiuutce (the wife of the ]n’iiice of 
Kurnat), and that of Kalidas, are celebiatcd for their 
thorough knowledge of all the Shastrus ; moreover in 
t^^ Vrihudariinyuk 0[)miiHhed pf the T joor Ved it is 
elcavly slated, that Vagnuviilkvn imparted divine know- 
ledge of the most dillicult, nature to his wife Miiitreyce, 
who \vas able t(» IblluW' aipl completels attain it ! 

“ ‘ Secondly. You charge IIkmu with want of resolu- 
tion, (itoW'liich 1 feel exceedingly surprised: for \\q 
constantly perceive, in a country wliei'e tlie name of 
deatli makes the male .blmdder, that the female, from her 
tirmness of mind, offers Imrn with the corpse of her 
deceased husband ; and yet you accuse tliose w^omeii of 
deficiency in i>uint of resolution.’ — Tran.^i., pp. 251, 252. 

“The Hindoo Sage then proceeds to defend tlic female 
sex (ikll)') in referenee to trustworthiness, and (4thl}4 to 
the subjection of the passions, in com]>arisoii with men; 
and in the close of the discussion lie gives a picture of 
tliJe degradation to wdiich the w’omen of Ilindobstaii are 
exposed.” 

The description which IhvMMuuuN 1\0Y here gives of 
the degradation of women in India, and the extreme 
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mielties practised towards them, we will not copy,^ 
li()l)ing that they are now matters of history only. Then, 
wo learn from him, — 

‘“These are- facts occurring every jjay, and* not to be 
denied. AVhat I lament is, that, seeing thew women thus 
dependent and exposed to every misery, you feel for 
them no compassion that might exempt them from being 
lied down and burnt to death.’” — Transl. pp. 25)>— 255. 

“This horrid firacticc he speaks of repeatedly as 
murder, w licnevcr any force was employed ; and all 
e*igaged in it as tlien guilty of murder. It is easy to 
see what inalignant hatred such expressions \vere lilcelj^ 
to excite. • 

“ In the ‘ Ilrief liciAarks regarding Modern Encroach- 
ments on the Ancient Eights^* of Females, according to 
tlie Hindoo Law of Inheritance,’ 1822, subjoined to the 
Translations, Rammoiiun Koy delineates (p. 2J0)^, ‘the 
interest and care which Ureir ancient Legislators took in 
the promotion of the comfort of the female part of the 
cminniuiitv,’ and show's the extreme evils tliat the Hindoo 
Women incurred by the clianges wliicli afterwards took 
place in tlie law' of inlreritance. In the course of this 
daiernent he says (pp. 274, 275), ‘ Jt is not from reli- * 
:^ioHs ])rejudicos and early impressions only that Hindoo 
widows burn themselves on the piles of their deceased 
inishands, but also from their witnessing the distress in 
which widow's of the same rank in life are involved, 
and the insults and slights to wdiich they are daily sub- 
jected, that tliey become in a gi'cat measure regardless 
of existence after the death of their husbands ; land 
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^bis indifference, accompanied with the hope of future 
reward held out to them, leads them to the horrible 
act of suicide. These restraints on female inheritance 
encourage, in a grep^t degree, polagymy, a frequent source 
of ilic greatefit misery in native families.” * 

“ Ilis labours for his country,” continues Dr. Car- 
TENTEu, “ had, liowever, a much wider scope. He took 
an int(3lisp interest in whatever contributed, or aj^peared 
to liim likely to contribute, to its Welfare ; and his 
communications to our Legislature shew with what 
closeness of observation, soundness of judgment, and 
comprehensiveness of- views, he ,had considered the va- 
rious circumstances* which interfered with its improve- 
ment, or which, on the otlier haitd, tended to promote 
it. They shew him to). be at once the philoso 2 )her 
and the patriot, They are Ml of practical wisdom ; 
and thei^G is reason to believe that they were highly 
valued by our Government, and that they aided in the 
formation of the new system, by which the well-being 
of our vast dependencies in India must be so greatly 
affected for good or for ill ; — a system which it requires 
little acquaintance with the causes of the welfare of 
nations to perceive, must, after the transition is fully 
made, essentially promote all the sources of prosperity 
to that immense population wlionr our nation is bound 
])y every consideration of justice, as well as of philaS- 
thfopy and wise policy, to raise and enlighten. Long, 
Iiowc\Tr, before the means were presented to him of 
tlius publicly aiding in the political amelioration of his 
couiltry, he was promoting by example aiid cooperation, 
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and by the decided expression of his convictions, that 
means of improvement which is essential to the perma- 
nent etticacy of all others, and from which the greatest 
l)eiicrils may be expected in relation to social welfare, and 
te the reco])tion of the Gospel — the judicioiie education 
of tlic young. lie saw that the communication of the 
la'owledge contained in our language, and the training 
to our modes {)f thought and reasoning, was the* only 
.sure and general ymy ‘ of improving the understandings 
of his couiiirynien, and of ultimately ameliorating their 
hearts’ ; and with the assistance of two or three friends, 
lie liimself sup].)orted a, school for this purpose fvoin 
about tlic year 1822, in which sixty Hindoo children 
receive instruction.” * 

The spirit and object of th^' llajalTs worlc while in 
London, are thus eloquently delineated by the llev. W. 
J. Fox in his discourse on the death of the Jlindoo 
I’e former : — • 

“The benefits which, besides that great testimony 
which it was the business of his life to bear, he achieved 
nr contemplated, for his native country, have this beau- 
tiful (piality of all pure and good ends realized by pure 
and good means, that however local and temporary the 
iniinediate advantages, they expand themselves into the 
universal and enduring, and a blessing on any spot of 
carlli tends to become a benediction on the great globe 
it.self. The Hindoo patriot and reformer was, by tlie 
purity with which he sustained those characters, a bene- 
{’actur to mankind. The good wliich he attempted for 
bis countrymen is reflected and re-acts upon us. In 
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^ leading them hack, as he endeavoured by numerous 
publications, through the superstitions and corruptions 
of ages, to the primeval simplicity of their religion, does 
he not sfiofv us, find may we not profit by the lesson, 
' that a piirei theism, tlie original religion of mankind, is 
the true basis of all religion ? In endeavouring to im- 
])rove the manners and condition, the laws and insti- 
tutions of that numerous peojde, was he not working 
good i()r us, who have injured ourselves, in so far as we 
have despised them, or been accessory to their oppression 
and debasement? The tyrant and the corrupter must 
llicuiselves feed at last on the^fruits of corruption and 
tyranny ; while upon those who enlighten and enianci- 
]')ato, their own blessing returns iii light and freedom. 

“In the establishincntiof native schools, for providing 
the advantages of English education, which he supported 
at con^derable expense, — in his connexion with the 
Indian Press, — and his able and honourable exertions to 
prolong its existence, by obtaining for it some degree 
of freedom, he was cooperating with those who in tliis 
or any country strive after the enliglitenment of the 
luiman mind as the most efficient means of advancing 
to tlie possession of political freedom and of socigil 
]ia])pinoss. 

“ In liis work on the right of Hindoos to dispose of 
tlieir ancestral property, and in other legal arguments, he 
sjS'uggled against decisions in the courts of Bengal, whicli 
lie regarded as a departure from the best and highest 
Hindoo authorities; and wliich, as they tended to estab- 
lish in that country the European principle or custom 
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of primogeniture, could not but be offensive to his acute 
iiiiiid which so distinctly saw, and his benevolent heart 
wliich so strongly deprecated, its pernicious operation, 
rrojierty, like superstition, may perpetrate a distinction 
of caste. Tliis is one of the evils which make the wor- 
ship of mammon not less degrading and pernicious to 
so(‘ict 7 than other idolatries. 

‘‘The noble exertions of Eammoiiun liOY to stap the 
]jrcvnlent atrocity of sacrificing widows on the funeral 
jiilc, no doubt contributed to the abolition of that 
jjractice. Ili^ struggle with the interests of the Brah- 
mins and the prejudices oT society would not have be*en** 
so long had the Briti.sh^ authorities more decidedly and 
promptly espoused the claims oT humanity. In one of 
Jiis tracts on this siil)ject, there ft a noble and eloquent 
jm^sage, in which, from reprobating the particular in- 
>taiK‘o of oppression of the fcmald sex, he rises \o the 
ad\’ocacy of such amelioratioif of their education and 
(‘oiidition as would give the amplest scope and higheU 
direction to their influence on the mind, the morals, and 
the liappiness of the whole human race. And thus, also, 
his dc.sirc to visit Europe and America, had its source in 
tha^. pure patriotism which not merely agrees with, but 
philanthropy.^ He had long wished to observe society 
inidcr the influence of liberal institutions. He wished 
tht^ .sea to become the same broad highway for his^ 
<'»nntrymcn that it is for the merchants, the travellers, 
^•id file literati of free and civilized nations. He wished, 
hi the s])irit of that Gospel wliich destroyed the partition 
^'‘dl betwixt Jew and Gentile, to break the barriers 
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* which divide the Eastern and the Western world. He 
had other and more immediate purposes. It was his 
liope that he miglit benefit his countrymen by his 
presence, and, if* opportunity favoured, his interference, 
during the* discussions which were about to take place 
on the renewal of tlie East India Company’s Charter. 
An appeal had also been made to the King in Council, 
by the ‘idolatrous Brahmins and their parti zans, against 
tlie decree of the local authorities Lr the abolition of 
Suttees. And the Emperor of Delhi had constituted 
him his representative, with the title of Eajah, for the 
**i)iApose of procuring reparatfion of certain encroach- 
ments on his righls by the East India Company. These 
purposes are all happily ‘accomplished. His evidence on 
Indian affairs, which 116 doubt had its weight with the 
legislature, is before the public. He was present when 
the Pfivy Council gave its final decision against the 
Brahminical a])plication ^or the renewal of the Suttee 
atrocities ; and In’s negotiations on behalf of the Emperor 
of Delhi were conducted to a satisfactory and honour- 
able termination. During his residence here he was 
the deeply-interested spectator of the most important 
struggle for popular right which has taken place in tliis 
country. And, in social intercourse, he endeared him- 
self to natives of many countries, and to persons of all 
parties, ranks, and ages ; attracting a regard which no 
celebrity could have conciliated, but ^vhich flowed spou- 
•tancously towards that goodness which was in him the 
soul of greatness.” 

His visit to England was at a period peculiarly im- 
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portant. In 1831, 1832, a Committee of the House of* 
(N)mmons was sitting on the affairs of India, and in 
1 833 a Bill on that subject was introduced into Parlia- 
ment. Hence his time and thoughts were* continually 
occupied with the proceedings of the Government, and 
aflbrding information and advice whenever they were 
required. Every thing else was made subservient to 
lliis great object. Frequently was the noble* form of 
tlie illustrious stranger seen within the precincts of our 
Houses of Parliament, as those still remember who were 
tliere thirty -five years ago. 

Tn the A])pendix to the Report of the Committee «f 
tlie House of Commons on Indian affairs in 1831, 1832, 
are papers by Rammohun Rdv, communicated by tlio 
hoard of Control. These papa:s occupy seventeen folio 
pages full of interesting and important observations. 
Tlie queries are searching and C4)mprehensive, ^nd re- 
s]»cct the position of the Government relating to the 
fiivmor and land cultivators, — the judicial system,— and 
flic ]>oljcy of the Government in reference to tlie pro- 
iiiolion of natives. The opinions of such a man, who 
coidd regard the question at the same time with the 
patriotic feeling of a native of India, with the pdiilo- 
'('phic and enlarged mind of a sage and a religious man, 
luid with a liill knowledge and app>reciatioh of jthe views 
and objects of the British Government, must deserve to 
ho fully known and considered. We cannot here do 
uinro, however, than mention where this evidence is to 
ho found, and give a few extracts from it : — 

“ In the Appendix to the Rejiort from the Select 
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•Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of 
the East India Company, published in 18.31, Vol. v., 
pp, 71(5— ,741, several papers are contained which were 
written by itAMMdfUJN Itov. 

“ 1. Revenue System of India, — pp. 716 — 723. Copy 
of communication between Rammoiiun Roy and the 
Board, of Control relative to the Revenue and Judicial 
System 6f India. — 54 questions proposed to Rammohun 
Roy, and his answers, dated 19th August, 1831. Sub- 
jects : Revenue System of India, Tenure of Land, Rate 
of Rent, Title to Land, Improvement of the State of the 
Cidlivators and Inhabitants at iJirge.” 

2. Rages 723 — 726, Appendix A. Paper on the 
Rovemie System of India, by Rammoiiun Roy, dated 
London, August lOtli, 1831. 

“ Rammoiiun Roy concludes this paper (p. 726) * with 
beseoclnng any and ev«ry authority to devise some mode 
of alleviating the presents miseries of the agricultural 
])easantry of India, and thus discharge their duty to 
their fclloAV-croaturcs and fellow-subjects.’ ” 

“ 3. Questions and Answers on the Judicial System 
^ of India, pp. 726 — 739. — 78 fpiestions and answers, 
dated Sept. 19th, 183l‘. 

“In pp. 729, 730, is the following answer of Ram- 
MonuN Roy to question 30, — 'Can you suggest any 
i^^odc of removing the several defects you liave pointed 
out in the judicial system ?’ 

• “ Answer of Rammoiiun Roy.—' As European Judges 
in India are not generally expected to discharge judicial 
duties satisfactorily, independent of native assistance, 
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from not possessing a thorough knowledge of the lan-t 
guagcs, manners, customs, habits, and practices of the 
people, and as the natives who possess this knowledge 
liave long been accustomed to subordinatioii and indif- 
ferent treatment, and, consequently, have n»t the power 
of commanding respect from others, unless joined by 
Europeans, the only remedy which exists is to combine 
the knowledge and experience of the native jvifh the 
dignity and firmness of the European. 

This principle has been virtually acted upon apd 
reduced to practice since 1793, though in an imper- 
fect manner, in the constitution of Courts of Circuit, ^ 
which the Mufti (native assessor) has a voice with the 
Judge in the decision (Jf every .cause, having a seat with 
liim on the Bench, J 

This arrangement has tolerably well answered the 
purposes of government, which h|s not been .able to 
devise a better system in* a matter of such importance 
as the decision of questions of life and death during 
tlie space of 40 years, though it has been continually 
altering the systems in other branches. 

'“It is my humble opinion, therefore, that the ap- 
pointment of such native assessors should be reduced to 
a regular system in the Civil Courts. They should be 
appointed by Government for life, at the recommen- 
dation of the Sudder Dewanee Adawlat,* which should 
select them carefully, with a view to their character ai!d 

Ihis court is now amalgamatod with Hor Mtdosty’s Supremo* 
Conn of Calcutta, and is called the High Court of Judicature in 
fiongal. 
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•f^iialifications, and allow thorn to hold their situations 
during life and good behaviour, on a salary of from 300 
to 400 rnijees per mcnseiu. They should be responsible 
to the Govern mext as well as to the public for their 
> decisions, in‘ tlie same manner as the hiUropean Judges, 
anj correspond directly with the Judicial Secretary. A 
castiii|;’ voice should be allowed to the European Judge 
in a])])yi<iting the native olHcers, in case of difference 
of opinion ; the native asscvssor, however, having the 
right to record his dissent. These assessors should be 
selected out of those natives who have been already 
cenployed for a period of not » less tlian five years as 
assessors (murti), Ihwyers (zillah court maulavis), or as 
the head native officers in the judicial department’.” * 

“4. Additional cpierias respecting the condition of 
India, pp. 739--741.—13 fpieric's and answers, dated 
London*, Sept. 28th,|J.f5;ll. 

“ In Vol. v,, 1831, p. 741^111 iiis answer to one of these 
additional (pieries, IIammoiiun Eoy thus describes the 
intelligent native Indians ‘Men of aspiring character, 
and members of such ancient families as are very much 
reduced b}*^ the present system, consider it derogatory 
to accept of the trifling public situations which natives 
are allowed to hold under the British Government, 
and arc decidedly disaftected to it. Many of those, 
however, who engage prosperously in commerce, and 
of those who are secured in the peaceful possession 

* The native judicial ofiicei*s are generally versed in Persian, 
aud, therefore, the proceedings hitherto generally held in that 
language would ho familiar to them. 
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of their estates by the permanent settlement, and such* 
as have sufficient intelligence to foresee the probability 
of future improvement wliich presents itself ^under the 
British rule, are not only reconciled to it^ but really 
view it as a blessing to the country. • 

“ ‘ But I have no hesitation in stating, with reference 
to the general feeling of the more intelligent part of the 
native community, that. the only course of policy which 
can ensure their attachment to any form of government 
would be that of making them eligible to gradual pro- 
motion, according to their respective abilities and merits, 
to situations of trust a»d respectability in the Statfe.’-**- 
Bammohun Eoy, London, Sept. 28, 1831.” 

“In Vol. viiL, 183i-2, in the General Appendix to 
the Eeport from the Select Gommittee of the House 
of Commons on the affairs of the East India Company, 
Section V., pp. 341 — 343. — Eema^ks by EAMMOifUN Eoy 
are given on the settlcihen^ of Europeans in India, 
dated 14th July, 1832, 

“In p. 348, the following extract is given in this 
Appendix from a speech by Eammoiiun Eoy, who is 
described as an illustrious native, ‘ On the advantages of 
iiitercourse between the natives of India and European 
gentlemen’ : — ‘ From personal experience I am impressed 
v’ith this conviction, that the greater our intercourse 
v’ith European gentlemen, the greater will be our im- 
provement in literary, social, and political affairs ; a fact 
^vhich can easily be proved by comparing the condition 
of those of my countrymen who have enjoyed this 
advantage, with that of those who have unfortunately 
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•not -had that opporiuiiity.’ The speech had been de- 
livered at a public meeting of the hative inhabitants of 
Calcutta.”, 

“The eviiWce Af IUmmoik'N Roy, in 1831, is referred 
to in the Appendix to the Report of 1833, p. 366, re- 
specting the condition of the ryots in India.” 

“ side note for I'cference, p. 366, opposite to this 
mention'of Rammoiiun Roy, has these words, ‘ Evidence 
before Committee of 1831. Evidence before this Com- 
mittee, A to G, 85, p. 5, min.,' which seems to shew that 
the Rajah had been examined before a Committee of the 
Kuuse of Commons.” ’ • 

The literary labour.^ of the Rajah were continued 
even in the midst of his j)olitical action, and the objects 
of interest in our grealf metropolis which are usually 
so engTossing to a stranger. "We find these announce- 
ments in the “ Christ vin Reformer” for February, 1832, 
Vol. xviii., p. 05 - ,• 

“ The following publiccations are announced from the 
l)en of Rajah Rammoiiun Hoy: ^An Essay on the Rights 
of Hindoos over Ancestrial Property, according to the 
Law of Bengal, with an Appendix, containing Letters 
on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance’; and ‘Remarks on 
East India Affairs ; comprising the Evidence to the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Judicial 
and Revenue Systems of India, with a Dissertation on 
its Ancient Boundaries ; also. Suggestions for the Fute 
Government of the Country, illustrated by. a Map, and 
farther enriched with Notes,” 

In June of the same year, p. 287, we find ; — 
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“ The Rajah Rammohun Roy has published his evi-* 
(lence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed with a view to the question of the 
renewal of the East India Compan;^’s Charter, in an 
8vo. volume entitled ‘Exposition of the Practical Opera- 
tion of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India.’ 
Tlicre is little interesting to the general reader ijj this 
work, though it will, we doubt not, have some* weight 
with the legislature in the forthcoming discussion of the 
Company’s Charter. We are pleased to find the folloW- 
iwf announcement at the close of some ‘Preliminary 
Remarks : ’ the Rajah *liad just stated that he saildd 
from Calcutta, Nov. 1,9, 1830, and arrived in England, 
April 8, 1831 — ‘The particuWs of my voyage and 
travels will be found in a joitrnal which I intend to 
publish, together with whatever has appeared to me 
most worthy of remark ^aiid reeord in regard* to the 
intelligence, riches and pov^r, manners, customs, and 
especially the female virtue and excellence existing in' 
tliis country’.” 

In the “Monthly Repository” for September, of the 
same year (N.S., Vol. vi., p. fi09), occurs a review of the 
two following works : — 

“ 1. Exposition of the Practical Operation of the 
Judicial and Revenue Systems of India. By Rajah 
IbvMMOHUN Roy. London : Smith, Elder and Co., ISSg. 

*‘2. Translation of several principal books, passages 
and texts of the Veds, and of some controversial’ works 
on Brahmunical Tlieology. By the same. London ; 
barbury, Allen and Co., 1832.” 
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^le following are extracts from the review : — 

“ It is by a remarkable sequence of circumstances that a native 
of this region, fully informed respecting the capabilities and 
the woes of Sts peojilo, has been brought into the presence of 
the authorities with whom it rests to correct Indian abuses. No 
less remarkable are his qualifications to give evidence, to make 
it understood by all the parties concerned, and to offer it in a form 
which may conciliate prejudice. The method and coolness with 
which the liajah arranges and states his facts, in contrast with 
the rousing nature of those facts, are as remarkable as anything 
in the whole aflair ; and the courtesy with which he accounts, where' 
he* can, for the rise and growth of abuses, will not impede, but 
hasten the rectiftoation of those abuses. The Rajah appreciates 
t^o well the nature and operation of Jree institutions, not to have 
felt many a throb of^ indignation, many a pang of gilef, when 
witnessing the oppressed condition of the ryots of his country, 
and the various kinds and doj^rees of guilt among his countrymen, 
which have boon originated l?y British misgovernraent; but when 
the cause can best he served by a plain statement of facts, he can 
adduce tliora with all the calmness of a mere observer. That 
which it makes our spinta sink to read, he states unaccompanied 
by reproach or entreaty. Suggestfons on which we would stake 
onr lives, and which we should be apt to thrust in the face of 
friend and foe, ho offers in their due connection, and with a 
moderation most likely to ensure them a hearing * * 

“ Wo will not say that other such friends as the author of 
the work before us may arise throughout India ; for tho Rajah 
Rammouun Roy is a man of a Viousaud years; hut many of his 
countrymen may soon follow his lead in investigating the sources 
of Indian grievances, and candidly referring them to their real 
origin ; in appreciating whatever is valuable in us as a nation; in 
learning from us wlioro wc aie qualified to teach ; and in offering 
ut tho noblest lesson of forbearance wherever repentance would 
beseem us better than triumph. If one Hindoo, under whatever 
circumstances, has magnanimously honoured ns with his respect 
and friendship, why should not all his nation enter in time into 
our fellowship ? The brotherly intercourse has begun between the 
most enlightened; let it go on among tho^se who have a mutual 
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interest, whether it be of a mere temporal or of a higher oharaotei^ 
and it will in time include all who were not, whatever they may 
now think, horn enemies, and who may therefore live to be friends. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, we have received the 
other volume, the title of which is given at the commencement. 
It contains a reprint of thirteen publications, of which the first 
six are translations from the Veds, tending to prove the unity of 
the Supreme Being; the next three are controversial, ociasioned 
by the publication of the former; three more relating to the 
burning of widows; and the last, which has the same humane 
object, is on the ancient rights of females accordit^g to the Hiijdoo 
. law of inheritance. The fact that Suttees are now abolished will 
not diminish the interest with which our readers will contemplate 
these philanthrophic efforts. There can be no doubt of tMr 
having contributed largely to that result. ‘The Kajah was present 
at, and must have enjoyctl with a pure triumph, the failure of the 
attempt to induce the Privy Council to rescind the order of the 
Governor-General. Some of the theological tracts are not wholly 
unknown in this country, though no reprint or complete collection 
of them has before appeared. A singularly blessed lot is that of 
this extraordinary man in tlmt, besides being on efficient agent in 
a great work of philanthropy, ancl contributing towards a political 
and commercial reform, he has laboured, and that not unsuccess- 
fully, for the restoration of two religions from a corrupt state 
to one of simplicity and purity, first showing the Divine unity 
to have been the primeval doctrine of Hindooism, and .since, of tho 
Gospel. In bbth cases it is intei*esting to mark tho spiritualitjfcand • 
benevolence of his mind, its superiority to the common tone of 
controversy, and its direction to tho glory of God in tho good 
of man.” 

It is to be regretted tliat works whicli must haye con- 
... . . • 
tained information so valuable and views so important 

should be at present but little known. We may liope 

that tliey will not bo allowed to remain much longer in 

obscurity, but will be collected and republished. 
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‘ Having thus considered the Eajah Rammohun Roy 
during his residence in London in his religious, political 
and literju’y aspect, we may now observe him in his 
social rGlation.s. * 

We frequently remark in great reformers, and those 
who have been obliged, in the execution of important 
works, for their fellow creatures, to tax their energies 
to the tutmost, a deficiency in the more delicate and 
graceful parts of the character. The contrary was the 
case in the ilindoo patriot and reformer. The extra- 
ordinary courteousness and suavity of his general de- 
irfeahour, and his habitual care‘to avoid giving unne- 
cessary pain, would have made those who enjoyed his 
society think of him oply as a most delightful and 
intellectual companion, (fid not some observation inci- 
dentally reveal what were the ever present subjects of 
his thoughts. To this* those can testify who have the 
privilege of recollecting him personally. 

ITow much the Hindoo Reformer attracted the atten- 
tion of society, and won the res]X‘,ct of the intellectual 
portion of it, is shown by the following extracts from 
^Ii§s Lucy Aikin’s letters to Dr. Ciianninc^ (Memoirs, 
Miscellanies and Letters, of the late Lucy Aikin. 
London : Longman), The first is from a letter to Dr. 
CiiANNiNG, dated Hampstead, June 28, 1831 

“ 111 the intervals of politics we talk of the Christian 
Brahmin, Rammoiiun Roy. All accounts agree in repre- 
senting him as a person of extraordinary merit. With 
very great infelbgence and ability, he unites a modesty 
and simplicity which win all hearts. He has a very 
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great command of the language, and seems perfectly* 
well versed in the political state of Europe, and an 
ardent well-wisher to the cause of freedom and improve- 
ment everywhere. To his faith he hits been more than 
a martyr. On liis conversion to Christianity his mother 
cursed him, and his wife (or wives) and children all 
forsook him. He had grievous oppressions to endure 
from the Church party on turning Unitarian. “Xhis was 
at Calcutta; here it is determined to court him. Two 
bishops have noticed him, and the East India Comprfny 
show him all civilities. But his heart is witli his 
brethren in opinion, with whom chiefly he spends Ifte 
time. I hear of him, this remarkable saying, — that the 
three countries in Europe wliich appear even less pre- 
pared than Asia for a liberal system of religion, are 
KSpain, Portugal and England.” 

The next is dated Hampstead, «Sept. 6th, 183f : — 

“Just now my feelings are more cosmopolite than 
usual ; I take a personal concern in a third quarter of 
tlie globe, since I liave seen the excellent Kammohun 
Koy. I rejoice in the hope that you will see him some 
time, as he speaks of visiting your country, and to know 
you would be one of his first objects. He is indeed a 
glorious being, — a tme sage, as it appears, with the 
genuine humility of the character, and with more fervour, 
more sensibility, a more engaging tenderness of he^rt 
than any class of character can justly claim. He came 
to my house, at the suggestion of Dr. Boott, who 
accompanied him partly for the x^^^rpose of meeting 
^Irs. Joanna Baillie, and discussing with her the Arian 
tenets of her bool?. He mentions the Sanscrit as the 
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‘mother language of the Greek, and said that the ex- 
pressions of the New Testament most perplexing to an 
European,, were familiar to an Oriental acquainted with 
this language and its derivations, .and that to such a 
person the texts which are thought to support the 
doctrine for the preexistence, bear quite another sense. 
kSIic was a little alarmed at the erudition of her anta- 
gonist, «ahd slipped out at last by telling him that his 
interpretations were too subtle for an unlearned person 
« like Iterself.* We then got him upon subjects more in- 
teresting to me — Hindoo laws, especially those affecting 
tfomen. He spoke of polygamy as a crime, said it was 
punishable by their law, except Ipr certain causes, by a 
great fine ; l)ut the Mussulmans did not enforce the fine, 
and their example had 'corrupted Hindoos ; they were 
cruel to women, the Hindoos were forbidden all cruelty. 
Speak' iilg of the abolition of widow-burning by Lord 
W. Bentinck, he fervently exclaimed, ‘ May God load 
liim with blessings ! ’ His feeling for women iri gene- 
ral, still more tlian tlie admiration he expressed of the 
mental accomplishments of English ladies, won our 
* hearts. He mentioned his own mother, and in terms 
which convinced us of the falsehood of the shocking 
tale that she burned herself for his apostacy. It is his 
business here to ask two boons for his countrymen — U’ial 
hj^ jnry, and freedom for British capitalists to colonise 
amongst them. Should he finl in obtaining these, he 
speaks of ending his days in America.” 

Miss Aikin again refers to the liajah, as follows, in a 
letter dated Oct. 15th, 1832 : — 

“I wonder whether you have ‘seen a small book 
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published by Rammohun Roy containing translations of 
several of the Hindoo Veda ? I have found a good deal 
of interest in this view of theology and metaphysics of 
a nation so remote in every respect from us and our 
ways of thinking. The great point whfch the true 
jViend of his country .and his race has had in view in 
liis various controversies with his own countr3nmgn, has 
been to show that, although some idolatrous* lites are 
sanctioned by their sacred books, yet it has always 
been the doctrine of the most authentic Of these, tiiat^ 
ilie highest future happiness was only attainable by a 
]jure and austere life, ^nd the worship of the invi*siMe, 
universal Spirit — that idolatry was for the gross and 
ignorant, rites and observances, for them only. Tims he 
sliows tliat eternal felicity — that is, absorption into the 
siijjreine spirit, is promised to women who after the 
death of their husbands lead clevout and holy lives ; 
and only a poor lease of thifty-ftve millions of years of 
]iapj)iness with their husbands to such as burn with 
them, after the expiration of which their souls are to 
transinigTate into different animals. This you will say 
is mighty puerile, but it is at least meeting his antago- 
nists on their own ground. Afterwards he details the 
many cruelties and oppressions to which females in his 
country are subjected by the injustice and barbarity of 
tlie stronger sex, and pleads for pity towards them with 
^^ith such powerfid, heartfelt eloquence as no woman, I 
tliink, can peruse without team and fervent invocations 
of blessings on his head. The Rajah is now at Paris, 
^^hc^e I doubt if he will find much gratification, as he is 
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\ioi well versed in the French language ; he will return 
to us, however, soon after the meeting of parliament. I 
dread the effects of another English winter on his con- 
stitution ; and yet" it almost seems as if a life like his 
must he umfer the peculiar guardianship of Providence.” 

The Rajah alludes to his visit to France in the fol- 
lowing interesting letters, addressed to Mrs. Woodford, 
of Brigjiton, and her late husband, which have been 
kindly furnished by her ; — 

“January 31st, 1833. 

*•“ My Dear Sir, — I had on the 27th the pleasure of 
receiving you obliging communicj^tion, and beg to offer 
you and Mrs. W. my host thanks for this mark of 
attention towards me. T rejoice to observe that the 
translation of the Veds, &c., wliich I presented to Mrs. 
W. before my departure? for the continent of Europe, has 
proved interesting to her and to yourself. I am now 
confirmed in the opinion, that her good sense and her 
rational devotion to religion will not induce her to reject 
any reasonable sentiments on the ground that they 
‘ are not found in this book, or in that volume. 

“1 ws detained in France too late to proceed to Italy 
last year; besides, without a knowledge of French, I 
found myself totally unable to carry on communication 
wijf;h foreigners, with any degree of facility. Hence I 
thought I would not avail myself of my travels through 
Italy and Austria to my own sati.sfaction. 1 have been 
studying French with a French gentleman, who accom- 
panied me to Ijondon, and now is living with me. 
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“I shall be most happy to receive your nephew/* 
Mr. Kinglake; as 1 doubt not his company and conver- 
sation as your relative, and a finn friend of liberal 
principles, will be a source of delighjb to ufe. I thank 
} ou for the mention you made of Sir Henky Stkaciiey. 
Ilis talents, acquireinents and manners, have rendered 
his name valuable to those who know him and c^n 
oppreciate his merits. To the best of my belief and 
recollection, 1 declare that I do not know a native of 
Persia or India who could repeat Persian, with greater 
accuracy than this Pritish-born gentleman. 

• “ llAMMOHUN Rov.” ,, 

# 

“ 48, Bedford Square, 

• 1832. 

“ My Dear Madam, — I now^ have the pleasure of 
begging your acceptance* of ^tho accompanying copy of 
my remarks on India, and of another copy of a pamphlet 
on the abolition of the practice of burning Hindoo 
widows alive. You will, I am sure, be highly gi’atified 
to learn that the present Governor- General of India 
has suflicient moral courage to afford them protection 
against their selfish relations, who cruelly used to take 
advantage of their tender feelings in the name and 
iindej: the cloak of religion. It must have afforded Mr. 
Woodford and yourself much gratification to learn hy 
the first conveyance the division on the second reading 
of the Reform Bill. The struggles are not merely 
between the reformers and anti-reformers, but between 
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4iberty and tyranny throughout tlie ‘world ; between 
justice and injustice, and between right and wrong. 
But from a reflection on the past events of liistory, we 
clearly perefeive that libeiiil principle.s in po]itic.s and 
religion havt been long gradually, but steadily, gaining 
ground, notwithstanding the opposition and obstinacy 
of. dc.spots and bigots. I am still unable to determine 
tlic ])eri(xl of my departure from London, and my visits 
to you in the country. I may perhaps do myself that 
pleasure. 

“ Kammoiiun Koy.’L 

« 

‘‘48, Bedfqrd Square, 

. Axignst 22nd,\%2>Z, 

« 

“ My Dear Sir, — I was glad to hear from Mr. Carey 
some tiitie ago tliat yoij and Mrs. W. were in good health 
when he saw you last; aiu\ Si]? Henry Strachey, whom 
I had the pleasure of seeing about three weeks ago, has 
confirmed the same information. He is indeed an 
extraordinary man ; and I feel delighted whenever I 
, have an opportunity of conversing with that philosopher. 
1 have been rather poorly for some days past; I am no'^ 
getting better, and entertain a hope of proceeding to the 
country in a few days, when I will endeavour to pay 
you a visit in Taunton. The reformed Parliament has 
di*sa])pointed the people of England ; the ministers may 
perhaps redeem their pledge during next session. The 
failure of several mercantile houses in Calcutta has 
produced much distrust both in India and England. 
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The news from ‘Portugal is highly gratifying, though# 
iiuother struggle is still expected. I hope you will 
ul)lige me by presenting to Mrs. W., with my best 
respects, the accompanying copy of a4'ransktion, giving 
an account of the system of religion which prevailed in 
Central India at the time of the invasion of that 
country l)y Alexander the Great. 

“ EAMMOIIUN JtOY.’’ 

]\lany interesting anecdotes might have b$en collected 
soon [Jftcr the Eajali s death illustrating his character in 
social intercourse, but %t this distance of time oniy 
^e^\' can be gleaned. The first is fr^^m the pen of Mr. 
Pecorder Hill : — 

“ I only met the Pajah PAivj^lOllUN PoY once in my 
life. It was at a dinner party given by Dr. Arnott. 
One of the guests was Egbert pWEN, who evinced a 
strong desire to bring over tjie Pajah to liis socialistic 
opinions. lie persevered with great earnestness ; but 
tljc Pajah, who seemed well acquainted with the subject, 
and who spoke our language in marvellous perfection, 
answered his arguments with consummate skill, untP 
POBERT somewhat lost his temper, a very rare occur- 
rence which I never witnessed before. The defeat of 
the kind-hearted philanthropist was accomplished with 
great suavity on the part of his opponent.” 

The next is from an estimable lady who had tlTe 
privilege of his acquaintance, and who was herself .called 
from this world hut a few weeks after she had penned 
the following note : — 
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e “Few things could give me more pleasure than to ■ 
assist you (in my humble way) in doing honour to eiy: 
venerated friend Eajah Eammoiiun Eoy, but I am so 
miserably enfeebled by illness as to be incapable of 
looking ovei books and papers in research. I can, how^ 
ever, tnlst ihy memory for a little anecdote, to which 
yours will readily supply his courteous graceful manner. 

“ A*t ai. small evening party at my house in Grenville 
Street, principally to meet the Eajah, he referred to the 
do^ctrinc of original sin in a way that startled a lady of . 
the low church, a very charming and amiable \^man,^ 
jyho had brought her daughteiv ‘ But surely, Sir,’ she 
exclaimed, ^ you do believe in original sin ? ’ He looked 
at her, and she blushed deeply.' After a minute, he 
seemed to comprehend ^he whole, and very gently in- 
clining he said, ‘I believe it is a doctrine which in many 
well-regulated minds has tended to promote humility, , 
the first of Christian virtues ;• for my own part, I have 
never been able to see the evidence of it.’ 


“ The next morning my sweet friend called to apo- 
logise for what she had said, and added that she had 
never seen or heard any thing so beautiful as this in 
society.” 

During this residence in London, the Eajah placed Ms 
son under the care of the late Eev. D. Davison, M.A., 
and frequently communicated with that gentleman re- 
specting the progress of the youth. He won the high 
esteem of the family by his most kind and courteous 
maunem. His kindly sympathy was manifested by his 
being present at the christening of an infant bom at 
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tliafc period, and bestowing on him his own namef 
“Kammohnn Roy.” In this child he took a warm 
interest : — . ^ 

D 

“ His visits to me” writes Mrs. DAfisoN, “ were gene- 
rally paid to me in my nurser?/, as he insisted on coming 
up, so as to visit his namesaJee at the same time and not 
to interrupt me. For surely never was there a man of 
S() much modesty and humility ! 1 used to fc«l quite 

ashamed of the reverential manner in which he behaved 
to me. Had I been our Queen I could ndt have bi^n 
approached and taken leave of with more respect^ I 
was greatly struck witlf one thing which occurred. IfS 
(■ailed, and as he could.not see me nor the boy for a little 
while, he waited, saying ‘He would like to see the child 
once more.’ This was just befSre leaving tov ji for Miss 
(U silk’s, wlierc ho died.” 

Very shortly after the arrival ^f the Raj'ah in Eng- 
land, it was arranged that f^heii lie paid his visit to 
Ih’isiol he should bo the guest of Miss Kiddell and 
^ILss Castle, at Stapleton Grove, an agreeable residence 
ill the immediate vicinity. The latter of these was a 
young heiress, — the ward of Dr. Caiu’ENTER, — the former ' 
lier maternal aunt and also her guardian. These ladies 
were introduced to the Eajali by I)r. C. in London, and 
the following letters respecting his intended visit, ex- 
cepting the first, were addressed to them. Though thqy 
may not contain anything which adds to our knowdedge 
the Rajah’s views, yet they give so pleasing a picture 
cf the social and domestic side of his character, and 
have in them so many characteristic and incidental 
touches, that we will present them all to the reader : — 
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“ 125, Regent Stheet, London, 

1831. 

“My DIar S<r, — I «^in hoav siilHciently recovered 
to answer J'our letter of the 28t]i ultimo. It will afford 
me inucli pleasnre to s])cud some time in your city, 
(jf which from yoiir and oilier account.s I have formed a 
very favourable opinion. 1 cannot but enjoy a high 
gratification in passing much of my time while there, in 
the house <3f so warm a friend as yourself, for whose 
proflered hospitality I cannot return sufficient acknow- 
•fcdgmonts. I fear, however, tlhit were I to take up my 
entire residence tinder your hospitable roof, it would 
occasion you too mueh‘ inconvenience. As I may be 
accompanied by a European friend and some servants, I 
will lodge at some hotel in your immediate neighbour- 
hood;® by wdiich I sJiall be enabled to frequent your 
house nearly as much ascif'l re.sided in it, as well as 
lienefit my.self to the company of the Rev. Dr. Car- 
penter, to whom I beg you will present my respects ; 
and be good enough to in form him that two days ago 
T answered his kind communication. 

“ I remain, with gratitude, 

“ Yours mo.st obediently, 

“ Rammohun Roy. 

“ J. B. E.stlin, Esq., Bristol.” 

“48, Bedford Square, 

“il/arc/i 31s^ 1832. 

“ JIadam,— I had lately the pleasure of seeing the Rev. 
Dr. Carpenter, and hearing from ^hat truly venerable 
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• 

iinnister that ]Miss Castle and yourself were perfectly 
well, and deeply interested in the cause of reform, on 
the success of ^yhich the welfare of Englanjl, -nay of the 
'whole world depends. I should lihve long ere this 
visited Bristol and done myself the honour of paying 
} ou my long-promised visit, hut I have been impatiently 
waiting in London to know the result of the liill. 1 
feel very much obliged by your kind offers of attention 
to my comforts while I am iij that part of the country, 
of which 1 hope to be able to avail myself as soon* as 
my mind is relieved on this subject. You will oblige 
me by remembering me kindly to the Eev. gentleman, 
and presenting my befit compliments to Miss Castle. 

“ I have the honour to be, jMadam, 

“ Your mosf obedient Servant, 

“ Bammoiiun Eoy. 

“ Miss Kidoell, , • 

“ Stapleton Grove, Bristol.” 


“48, BEi)|ORD Squaee, 

'' F thruary 1833. 

“ Dear Madam, — I had last night great pleasure in 
receiving your letter of the 28th ultimo, and offer you 
and ^liss Castle my cordial thanks for your kind re- 
membrance of me. I beg to assure you that I am fully 
•sensible of the kind attention you have shew]i me, and 
feel indeed grateful for it. I intended to pay you both 
a visit wlxile residing in Dover, but I was ^formed that 
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it was ncccssaiy lo pass London on my way to Bristol. 
i\Ty lu^alih is, tliank God, thorouglily reestablislicd.' I 
tlicrcioru cnibracc the opportunity of paying you a visit 
in tlio latter end oV tlic nionth, or any rate by the begin- 
ning of next. 1 will endeavour to lu'ing Mr. Butt with 
mo, tliougb [ am soiTy to say that in coiisei-pience of 
my ill health I have not yet had the pleasure of seeing 
him. rPray remember me kindly to Miss Caroline 
liuTT, and present my l)e|t respects to Dr. Carpenter, 
who tridy iikands very high in my estimation. I now 
conclude this with my best regards for you and for Miss 
Castlii, and reniain, dear Madam, 

“ Yojirs most faithfully, 

‘ “Bammoiiun Eoy. . 

“To Miss Kiddell, 

“ sfapleton Grove, near Bristol.” 

( 

“'BeUFOKI) SgUARE, 

“ May iilli, 1833. 

“Dear Madam, — During last week I more than 
once intended to proceed to Bristol to avail myself of 
your kind invitation. But important matters passing 
here ilaily have detained me, and may perhaps detain 
me longer than I expect. I however lose no tiine in 
informing you that the iniluenza has already lost its 
inllucnce in London, a circumstance which justifies my 
entertaining a hope of seeing you and your friends in 
the metroi)olis within a short time, perhaps by the 2,5th 
instant. In ^he anticipation of the pleasure of being 
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soon introduced tp you and your friends, I remain, with 

iny best compliments to Miss Castle and Miss Eutt, 

# 

“ Dear Madam, 

“ Yours most faithful!/, 

“Eammoiiun Eoy. 

“P.S. — I sincerely hope that you all have. escaped 
llie complaint. “ E. It. 

“ ;Miss Kiddell, 

“ Stapleton Grove, near Bristol.’’ 

To Miss Kiddell.* 

* ''JvMc 12th, 1833. 

“ Dear Madam, — As Astley’s Theatre commences at 
[i-(juarter past six o’clock ]).m., Ijoropose doing •my sell* 
th(^ ])lcasure of calling u^JOn ^ou at a little after half- 
l)!ist live to accompany you and your friends to the 
Thontre. In the meantime, I remain, dear Madam, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“Eammoiiun Eoy.” 


To Miss Castle. 

''June 22nd, 1833. 

“ M .\ ciiERE Demoiselle,—! hope you will excuse 
111 )' boldness when I take upon myself to remind you 
your promise to read the publication of a certain 
i^'anicd Brahmin which I have brought to your notice, 
^"u may begin wdth page 4, and afterwafds with the 
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preceding part. I trust our truly esteemed Miss Ked- 
DELL is now restored to health, and remain, 

^ “ Yours very sincerely, 

PiAMMOIlUN rioY.” 

This note does not request an answer. 

To Miss Kiddell. 

“ Dear Madam,— I hope you and your friends are not 
worse from keeping late hours. I beg your acceptance 
of the accompanying volume containing a series of 
sermons preached Vy Dr. CiiANNiNG, whicli I prize veiy 
highly 

“ I filso beg you will oblige me by rendering the small 
pamphlet, imblished by a friend, acceptable to Miss 
(;\stle« lleing averse to induce her to write a letter of 
thank's for such a trifling yrc.sent, I have refrained from 
sending it directly t(j T^liss Castle. Had 1 not been 
engaged to a dinner party to-day, I would have made 
another trial of ]\liss llUTT’s generosity this afternoon. 
T will endeavour to pay you a short visit between the 
hours of ten and twelve, should you be at home. 

“ 1 remain, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ DaMMOIIUN PiOY.’’ 

“48, Bedford Square, 

m , 1833. 

“ Dear Madam, — I had yesterday the pleasure of 
I'eGciving your letter of the Gth, and rejoice to learn 
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• 

that you find my son peaceable and well-behaved. I 
however entreat you will not stand on ceremony with 
him. Be pleased, to correct him whenever Jie deserves 
correction. My observation on, and dbnfidence in, your 
excellent mode of educating young persons, have fully 
encouraged me to leave my youngster under your sole 
guidance. I at the same time cannot help feeling 
uneasy now and then at the chance of his proving dis- 
ri.^spectful or troublesome to you or to Miss Castle. 

“Miss Daniel is not going to Bristol fo-day. She 
will probably leave us on Friday next, when I intend to 
send a parcel of books,* &c., in her charge. I hope ^ 
shall be able to have, the pleasure of visiting you at 
your country residence next week, and not before, a 
circumstance which I fear will ‘prevent us from joining 
the meeting in your neighbourhood. Dr. CAurENTEit (1 
think) left London on Saturday last. I doubt not you 
will take my youngster every*Sunday to hear that pious 
and true minister of the Gospel. 

“I will write again l)y Friday next.. In the mean- 
time I remain, dear Madam, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

• “ Eammoiiun Boy. 

“Miss Kiddell, 

“ Stapleton Grove, near Bristol.” 

Ou the same sheet as the foregoing : — 

ciiEKE Demoiselle, — With delight I read the 
i'ew lines with which you have favoured me, and offer 
you my warm acknowledgements for them. They indi- 
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cato that I still retain a place in your memory. I hope 
T sliall he able to receive from you next week marks of 
personal civility. 1 also ho])e to be ti])le to send you a 
small volume oh briday next for your acceptance, with 
a short letter, and will earnestly expect for a few lines 
in re])ly. Tray remember me kindly to my son and to 
j\Iiss JiUTT, and believe me always, with the kindest 
regard, , ' 

“Yours most sincerely, 

“ riA>L\roiruN Pioy. 

“Pray excuse basic, as dinner is getting cold. 

‘ “RM.E. 

“ Miss Catherine Castle.” 


“48, Bedford Square, 

1833. 

“ Dear l\rADAM,— P know ;iot how to express the 
eiigev d(‘.sire 1 feel to jjrodeed to Bristol to experience 
your further marks of ati ention and kindness, and Miss 
Castli'/s civil reception and polite conversation. But 
the sense of my duty to the natives of India has hitherto 
])rGveiited me from lixing a day for my journey to*that 
town, and has thus overpowered my feeling and iiiclr- 
nation. It is generally believed that the main points 
res])ecting India will be settled by Wethiesday next, 
and I tliercfore entertain a strong hope of visiting you 
l»y Friday next. I shall not Ihil to write to you on 
AVednesday or perha])s on Tuesday next. I feel gratified 
at the idea that you tind my youngster worthy of your 
company, Nevertheless I entreat you will exercise your 
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authority over him, that he may benefit himself by your 
instructions. If you find him refractory, pray send him 
back to London. If not, you may allow Jikn to stay 
there till I supply his place. With ftiy best wishes for 
your uninterrupted health and happiness, 

^ I remain, dear Madam, 

“ Yours very sincerely, • 

“ Eamaiohun .Hoy. 

“ Miss Ann Kiddell. 

“ P.S. AU the active members of the East India Cohr- 
pany having been incessantly occupied by the Charter 
(question, I have not yel brought the subject relative to 
your young nephew to the notice of any of them. 

»E. E.” 


The following letter is on the same sheet : — • 

^ « 

. 

Friday* tJ ts})atch€(l on Saturday, 

“Ma ciiere De^ioiselle, — Many thanks for your 
obliging and polite communication, which, by mistake, 
l)ears no date. I am glad to observe that you are pleased 
^vilh your late journey, and with your visit to Windsor. 
Tiic account which hliss Kiddell and yourself have 
given of my son, gratifies me very mux:h. Miss Hare 
received a letter from him this morning (which she read 
io me), expressing his utmost joy and satisfaction with 
bis present situation. I beg you will accept my best 
thanks for your kind treatment of him. Instead of 
thanking me for the little tract I liad the pleasure to 
f^ond you last week, I wish you had said only that you 
would ]iay attention to it. 
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“ You will perceive from my letter to Miss Kiddell 
that I am to be detained here a week longer at the 
sacrifice of, my feelings. I however cannot help reflect- 
ing that to entertain a hope of enjoying the society of 
friends (though for a short time, say one month) is more 
pleasant than bringing it to a termination by the com- 
pletion, of it. Adieu for the present. 

“ I remain, 

“ Yours very sincerely and obliged, 

' ‘ “ PiAMMOHUN EoY. 

“ Miss Catherine Castle.” 

( 

‘'48, Bedford .Square, 

“////// 24//^, 1833. 

“Dear ]\Tadam, — From my anxiety to proceed to 
Bristol heavy duties appeared to me light, and difficult 
tasks had seemed easily mana^jjablc. Tlie consecpience 
was that I met witli disappi^intments froin time to time, 
which I felt severely. To-day is the tliird reading of 
the India Bill in the House of Commons, after long 
vexatious debates in the ('ommittee, impeding its pro- 
' gross under diflereut pretensions. After the Bill has 
passed the Lower House, 1 will lose no time in ascer* 
taining how it will stand in the Upper Branch, and will 
immediately leave London w’ithout waiting for the final 
result. I will proceed direct to Bristol next w^eck, and 
on my way to [from ?] London I will endeavour to visit 
my acijuaintances at^ Bath and its vicinity. 1 deeifly 
regret that I shoidd have ])een prevented from fulfllling' 
my intention this w’eok, by circumstances over which I 
had no control. 
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“ I feel very much obliged by your kind suggestions 
contained in my son’s letter. You may depend on my 
adhering to them. I intend to leave this ]Dlaco a little 
l)cfore ten a.m., that I may arrive thefl^e on the morning 
of the following day. Before I leave London 1 hope to 
1)(« able to procure the situation for your young relative. 
Tiay present my kindest regards to Miss Castu:, and 
believe me, dear Madam, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“Eammohun Boy. * 

“Miss Ann Kiddell.” ^ 


“4S, Bedford Square, 

• August 1833. 

“Dear Madam, — I have now the pleasure of informing 
y{ju that I feel relieved, ^and will proceed to Sta^deton 
(ivove on Thursday next. I beg you will excuse this 
short letter as I am incessantly engaged in making pre- 
parations, particularly in writing letters to India and in 
different parts of this country. Pray give my love to 
]iiy son and my kind regards to Miss Castle, and believe 
ifle, dear Madam, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ Hammoiium Boy. 

“ P.S. — Miss Hare presents her compliments to your- 
self and iVIiss Castle. “ B’. B. 

“ ]\Iiss Kiddell, 

“ Stapleton Grove, near Bristol.” 
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Alas ! The happiness of the meeting in Bristol with 
friends so much esteemed, — the interchange of thought 
with congenial minds so long anticipated, was destined 
by the. Supreme Dfsposer of all to be but of short dura- 
tion. No visit most delightful, but too short, remained 
to be treasured in the memory of the noble guest with 
affectionate regret at its termination ! — Before the letters 
reached* India the hand that traced them was cold in 
death ! — And we who had rejoiced in his presence were 
mourning his* departure ! 

Thou orderest all things well, 0 Father, and we will 
trust where we cannot trace ! 





Stapleton Grove . 



CHAPTER ni. 


VISIT TO BEISTOL. 

THE EAJAH’S DEATH, AND INTEEMENT. 


Evrly in the moiiili of Septemher, 1833, tlie Eajali 
liAMMOiiux Eoy arrived a? Stapleton Grove, near 
Bristol, accompanied by Miss Hare, the daughter of 
his late esteemed friend, Mr. DaYid Hare, of Calcutta, 
who then resided with heruiltles in Bedford Square; he 
was attended by his two Hindoo servants,' 1-tAMiiURRY 
Doss and Eamrotun Mukerjaii. His son, Eajaii Eam 
Hoy, was already at Stapleton Grove, as we learnt from 
the letters in the preceding chapter. 

‘The annexed sketch gives a view of the house from 
the garden side. A grove of fine old trees leads by 
a carriage drive^from the Porter’s Lodge to the front 
entrance. 

Stapleton Grove is an agreeable and commodious 
mansion, which might well be selected as an example 
of an English gentleman’s country residence. It ha?d 
belonged to Mr. Micuael Castle, a highly esteemed 
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Bristol merchant, and one of Dr. CARrENTER’s congre- 
gation. On the death of that gentleman, and shortly 
after that of his wife, Mrs. Castle; Dr. Carpenter 
undertook the charge which they had requested him to 
fulfil of lje?ng one of the guardians of their only child, 

51 young lady of great promise, confiding unreservedly 
in Ilia excellent influence, and good judgment in.^irect- 
ing liei; 

As neither Dr. Carpenter’s professional engagements, 
lufr the natifre of his own establishment, authorised his 
seeking the privilege he would so greatly have valued 
bV receiving his distinguished jffi^nd in his own house,, 
it had been an'anged soon after .the Eajah’s arrival in 
England, that whenever te was able to visit Bristol he 
should take up his adcfde at Stapleton Grove, where 
Miss Kiddell and Miss Castle esteemed it a high 
honour to receive him? and would do all in their power 
to render agreeable his stay in the neighbourhood. 

After his exciting life in London, the Eajah was 
doubtless glad of the quiet of a country life, and we do 
not hear of liis having made any public appearance, or 
sought for gaiety or places of amusement, during his 
too brief abode near Bristol. But almost every day, 'if 
not daily, lie and Dr. Carpenter had friendly inter- 
course, either at Stapleton Grove or at Dr. C.’s residence 
in Great George Street, and it is neeSess to say that 
increased acquaintance with the illustrious stranger 
tended only to increase the affection, admiration and 
Inspect, already felt for him. 

In the House of Prayer where Dr. C.iRPENTER ofiici- ' 
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ated, Lewin’s Mead Chapel, the Eajali worshipped on 
two successive Sundays, the last he was to spend on 
earth in the public services of religion. 

On tlie first,” says Dr. Carpenter, “ I ad'dressed this 
congregation from words in the 18th cliapter of the First 
book of Kings ; where, after the solemn sacrifice on 
j\[ount Carmel, and the i)roof from heaven that Je]^iovali 
is God alone, the Prophet of the Lord, after sending for 
six times in vain, received at the seventh, the report of 
Ills servant, * There ariseth a little cloud o^t of the sea 
like a man’s hand.’ Jii that discourse I adverted, with 
earnest respect, to th^i^eiit death of Mr. WiLUERFoiiCBi' 
who had lived to see the seal put to the accomplishment 
(if purposes to which the great^tist labours of his life had 
l)cen directed; and 'it was my*^inteution, wdien I again 
preached in the morning, to continue the subject, by 
adverting to various other facts in the divine government, 
V here great and effectual andiJasting good was begun in 
circumstances which called for the faith as well as the 
liopefulness of the servants of God; in some of which it 
seemed aa if nothing were achieved or even effectually 
( oinnienced ; — all contributing to cheer the wearied 
c1lsa})pointed heart under difficulties and opposition, and 
uifording abundant encouragement to ‘the patience of 
hope and the labour of love’.” * 

On the next Sunday, Dr. C.’s colleague, Eev. K. B. 
Aspland, officiated ; he says in reference to it, “ I had 
to speak in behalf of Manchester New College. The 

* This sermon, “ The Prophet’s Cloud,” is in the volume of Br. 
Caupentee’s printed discourses. 
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* appeal interested him, and he sent me by Mr. Estlin a 
kind message, intimating his purpose of seeing me, and 
sending through me a contribution to the College. lie 
did mot live to fulfd his purpose.” 

Tlie work of the Hindoo Eefonner had long been 
kuo^^m in Bristol, and about eight years before, his 
sow ices in the cause of philanthropy and religion were 
in an ^especial manner brought forward to this congre- 
gation, when an appeal was made to it, answered with 
even more •than its wonted liberality, to assist in the 
establishment of Hnitarian woi^ip in the capital of 
•flntish India. 

Uis appearance, tlien, in Lewin’s Mead Chapel was 
warmly welcomed, and is recollected by many with deep 
interest. He intended' visiting other places of worship, 
as ho had done in London, his spirit being truly catholic. 

It vail 1)0 remembered that seventeen years before, the 
hajah had first worshipped with Christians in the family 
of Eustaor Carry, and received from him a copy of 
Watts’s Hymns; little did that gentleman know how 
that volume would be treasured. “ It was a common 
practice with the Eajah,” says Dr. C., “as he went to 
])ublic worship, to read some of Dr. Watts’s Hymns 
for Children ; and he frequently dwelt with great and 
earnest iutcre.st on the verse, 

“ Lonl ! liow (leliglitful ’tis to see 
A whole nsscmhly worship thee: 

At once they sing, at once they pray ; 

They hear of heaven and learn the way.” 

Several persons well known in the literaiy world had 
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the opportunity of conversing with the Eajah. The 
celebrated essayist, Kev. John Foster, occupied a house 
adjoining, which he rented from Miss Castle^. ^ Mention 
is made of his interviews with the distinguished stranger 
in the life and correspondence of that eminent man. 

Even in cases where there had been a prejudice 
against the Eajah, though we cannot suppose that there 
could liave been many of these, his personal influence 
soon removed it ; this is remarkably shewn in a letter 
of Mr. Foster’s to a friend, dated October 8*; 1833 ; — ■ 

“ I had entertained a strong prepossession against 
liiin (the Eajah), had'& wish to see him, but coulcT'* 
not avoid it, when he was come to the house of our 
young landlady, Miss Castle. My prejudice could not 
liold out half-aii-hour after being in his company. ITe 
wfis a very pleasing and interesting man; intelligent 
niul largely informed, I n( 3 ed notPsay — but unaffected, 
friendly, and, in the best sen^e of the word, polite. 1 
])assed two evenings in his company, only, Jiowever^cs 
a unit in large parties ; the latter time, however, in 
])articular and direct conversation vith liim, concerning 
some of the doctrines *of the Indian pliilosoplicrs, the 
l»ohlical, civil, and moral state of the Hindoos.” 

A large party was invited to meet the Eajah at 
Stapleton Grove, on the llth of September. Of this 
Dr. Carrknter says,— 

‘'In the conversation at Stapleton Grove v/ere men 
fully competent to judge of intellectual power : and one 
and all admired and were delighted by the clearness, the 

* Vide Foster’s Life and Correspondence, Vo), ir., p. 91. 

K 
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closeness, and the acuteness of his arguments, and the 
beautiful tone of his mind. In the second of the two 
• conversations at which Mr. FOSTER -was present, the 
J^jah continued for three hours, standing the whole time, 
replying to all the inquiries and observations that were 
made by a number of gentlemen who surrounded liim, 
‘on th(5 moral and political state and prospects of India, 
and ou,au elucidation at great length of certain dogmas 
of the Indian philosophers.’ Admiring respect was, I 
muy say, tlih sentiment of all present.” 

Among those present on that occasion was John 
'SiiEi'i‘Ai{i), Esq., of hVome, the author of many valuable 
devotional wtn’ks. ‘ lie afterward? addressed a letter to 
the Ihijali, on one of the subjects of the conversation 
which had taken ])lace. ^t never received an answer, for 
he to wliom it wus addressed was on the bed of sickness 
when it reached him f but as it possesses interest •from 
indicating the nature of Some of the.discussions which 
then occurred, it may be here transcribed : — 

“5, lliciiMOND Terrace, Clifton, 

''Septeviber nth, 1833. 

“ EEsrECTED Eajaii, — I feel in common with others 
who were present, much indebted for the various 
information which you gave lost evening, and for the 
obliging and affable manner in which it was commu- 
nicated. One subject on which we troubled you with 
many queries — the doctrine of Absorption — is in itself 
so abstruse, and our lauguage may perh^ips be so im- 
perfectly adapted to state ideas which a|e so entirely 
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foreign (especially when it is extemporaneously used hi 
a way so urifamiliar), that I doubt whether even the 
questions and statements of my learned and very acutes 
friend Mr. Foster (though I know no one go^competent) 
fully indicated to your apprehension the precise object 
of our inquiry. Suffer me to attempt expressing what 
we wished to leanr with regard to the real opinions of* 
those philosopliic Hindus, who seek ‘ absorptjon** as the 
chief good. I conceive it may be briefly put thus ; — 
Do they believe that there may be consciousnesses, or 
a plurcdity of consciousness (indi visibly) in the 'One 

‘Total of happy Being? w Do ^ey believe 

that there can be but one consciousness in that tJne 
Total of happy Being ? 

“ Only the former of thesa suppositions seems to re- 
quire being illustrated. If that be the tenet, it 'appears 
to me to imply that the Absorbed, though ^no longer 
properly an I or human person, may still someway 
soliloqidze ; or rather think or utter its undivided strain 
in the Divine 0//i?i?loquy. As thus — ‘ That which was 
/, but is rejoicingly not I, exists but also fully in-exists 
and has its undivided being, or in-being in the Universal 
. Mind, It meditates with the whole, is of the wholb, 
is blest with and in the whole. The interposed and 
dissoluble, which parted the unity and continuity of the 
Divine Substance, is gloriously removed. The substanbo 
which was I is now not itself (though it exists), for it is 
continuous with the whole Divine Self. It has no will,* 
but a mode of the universal will, no thought but a mode 
of the whole thought of the ‘ I am.’ 
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^ “ If such be the tenet, however inconceivable or dimly 
conceivable (by us at least) such a sort or modification 
of consciousness may be, it is nevertheless not uncon- 
scions bein^ .to which those philosophers aspire, but a 
mode of consmus wiexisience or ??i-being. 

“It is remarkalde that a notion or hope akin to. that 
*of these teachers in whose doctrine* you are so deeply 
versed, 1ian been intimated, though with a very obscure 
vaguenes&, l)y one of our modern poets (an anti-religious 
and, \ fear, anti-tlicistiral hut very gifted mind), in a 
beautiful elegy called ‘ Adonais.’ 1 do not mention this 
at all to iiif^nuate such a tendency in the Hindu specu- 
lation, l)ut only as a specimen of curious coincidences 
in mental views the most remote. I ventured to suggest 
last evening n. point of indirect resemblance between the 
Hindu doctrine of Absorption (so understood), and our 
doctrine of the Divine Trinity in Unity (which you 
know is so strenuously held^ uilder somewhat diverse 
explications, by many of us, and impugned by others) ; 
and I still think on reflection, that our view of the 
Trinity does involve the princijde of / 71 -Existcnce, of a 
plurality of consciousnesses in The One Being, together 
perhaps with, what is not necessarily involved in that ^ 
view of Absorption, an i^hrconsciousness, or intercom- 
munication of the consciousnesses whicli are in the 
Perfect Being. Hor docs this appear to me an impos- 
sible supposition ; but rather a sup})osition tending to 
Enhance our thoughts of the Omnimodom perfection of 
Deity. (Pardon my using or inventing terms which the 
abstiniseness of the topic seems to demand). I must 
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also run the hazard of being found to think ‘darkly (jr 
weakly on a subject so high, and on which I have not 
lead very much of the thoughts of others. 

“ It is in itself so interesting a question,* whether a 
large and lettered portion of our race are expecting and 
desiring some mode of conscious being after death, or a 
merely unconscious being (which in our view is no 
jiiorc tlian not being), that I hope you will forgive my 
trying thus to put the query. It will be cloarly seen 
tliat I do not ask what you think, but what they think. 
But I by no means wish to give you the trouble ‘of a 
lengthened answer. .If my query be intelligible, you 
would much gratify me (and my friends) by sinTply 
writing cither ‘theyMesire a conscious m-being,' or ‘they 
desire a wholly w^iconscious jii-being.’ , 

“ Excuse niy imacquaintancc with the proper terms of 
politeness in addressing you, and 

“ Believe? m§, Eajah, 

“ Yours with respect, 

“John Siieppaiid.” 


There was also on that occasion much conversation 
<»ii religious topics, and as those last statements of the 
■Bajali’s views possessed peculiar interest, as well as 
imich importance, after his lamented death. Dr. Car- 
penter requested a written statement respecting their 
recollection of them from two gentlemen who were* 
present, Eev. John Foster and Dr. Jerrard. These 
are inserted in his “Review” ; — 
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‘ “‘To the liov. John Foster, Stapleton. 

‘“Great George Street, 12tli Oct, 1833. 

Dear 'S iR,— You cannot Lave forgotten the remark- 
able conversation at Stapleton Grove on the 11th ult., 
principally between Dr. Jerrard and the Eajah, on the 
subject of the extent and reasons of the Christian belief 
of the Matter. ]\Iay I solicit your opinion as to the 
correctiitss of the following ])osition — that the Eajah’s 
declarations at tliat time authorize the conviction that 
he believed in the divine authority of Christ, though he 
rested* this belief on internal evidence ; and that he 
believed in the resuweetion of Christ. 

‘“J\Iay I further ask, if* any lliing that passed else- 
where in your 1 rearing thr«w any doubt into your mind 
whether ho believed in the divine authority of Christ ? 

“ ‘ If yen deem the position correct, and answer the 
inquiry in the negative, may II to that extent, speak of 
you as among others at the conversation to which I 
refer i 

‘“lam, &c., 

“‘Lant Carpenter.’ 

•‘To this I received the following reply, which must" 
set the question at rest. For the fullness of its state- 
ment, and for the permission to employ it, I feel greatly 
/obliged to IVlr. Foster, as will also many other friends of 
the Rajah. 

' “ ‘ Stapleton, Oct 14. 

“ ‘ Dear Sir, — !My meniory is so veiy defective that I 
have no doubt your own, and that of each of the gentle- 
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men of the party at Stapleton Grove, will have more 
faithfully retained many particulars of the conversation 
with that most interesting person, the Eajah Eammoiiun 
ItOY. I cannot recollect whether, in replying, with 
promptitude and the utmost apparent frai^kness, to the 
respectful inquiries concerning his religious opinions, ho 
expressed in so ntany exact words his ‘belief in the 
divine authority of Christ.’ But it was virtually such a 
declaration when he avowed, as he did unecpiivocally, 
his belief in the resurrection of Christ, and in the 
Christian miracles generally. At the same time he said 
that the internal evklencc of Christianity had been the 
most decisive of his conviction. And he gave his opiftlon, 
with some reasons 'for it, l]\at the miracles arc not the 
part of the Christian evidence the best adapted to the 
conviction of sceptics. 

“‘This led one of the gentlemen to observe, ^ihat surely 
the sceptics must admit, tlial if the miracles recorded 
were real facts, they must be irrcfiagable ^n’oof of the 
truth of vdiat they were wimight to attest; and that iji 
so serious an affair the sceptics arc under a solemn obli- 
gation to examine faithfully the evidence that they A\'cre 
actually wrought, which if they did, they would find tlPat 
evidence decisive. 

“ ‘ The Eajah instantly assented to this ; but J thought • 
I perceived by his manner that he had a slight surmise 
that the o])servation might possibly be meant to bear on 
himself, with some implication of a doubt, in consequence 
of what he had said of the inferior efficacy of the proof 
from miracles, whether he had an entire conviction of 
the reaEty of those recorded inii’acles ; for he said, ver/ 
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])oinic<lly, tbal any avj^iinicnt on thni subject was quite 
siq)erflii()us as to him, for tliat lie did believe in their 
1‘caliiy. 

‘“It wa^ of sceptics generally that he spoke; but I 
thought it probalile (Iroiii recollection of something in 
one of his writings), that he had especially in his mind 
the Hindoo sceptic's, whose inuiginations have been so 
Jamilia^'ized with the enormous ])rodigies of the llrah- 
mi ideal Mythology, that, in s])ite of their rejecting them 
as monstrous tables, they retain an exaggeration of ideas, 
an incapacityof apprehending the true proportions of 
things, which will not allow them see any thing great 
and iih])ressivo in the far less prodigious wonders of 
the dewish and Christian Scripture’s: besides that their 
revolt from the belief of -the fabulous miracles creates 
in them a tendency, unchecked by any due siicngth and 
discrimination of reason, to reject all others. 

‘"In the conversation ^^iih tho Piajali in a party W'ho 
laid the gratification of meeting him in a few days later, 
tlierc vas -not any di.stinct reference to his religious 
opinions. It turned on the moral and political state 
and prospects of India ; and on an elucidation, at great 
langth, of certain dogmas of the Indian philosophers. 

“‘.If these lew .sentences can ho of the smallest use 
to you, ill any statement yon may have to make or 
maintain respecting the Kajah’s professions on the sul)- 
j^ct of religion, they are quite at your .service for that 
purpose. 

“ ‘ I am, Ci:c., 

• '"J. FoSTp. 


‘ To the Eev. Dr. Cai^penter.’ 
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“ 1 addressed inquiries, in the same terms with the 
first scries in the note to Air. Foster, to Dr. Jerrard, 
the able and intelligent rrincipal of Bristol College. 
A^ery })ressing claims on his time and attention obliged 
liiiii I’epeatedly to postpone the execution of his purpose 
to give me a full rejfiy ; wdiich 1 knew would be to the 
same cllect with tlMit of Air. Foster ; and at last he 
found it necessary to satisfy himself with sending me 
tlie following brief answer to my questions, wdiicji he has 
authorized me to employ in any way I judged proper. 

“‘1. The Bajah Bammohun Boy expressed his belief 
in the divine autlioriiy of Jesus Christ, as an inspired 
teacher of righteousness, and an accredited messeriysr 
from (Jod. 

“ ‘ 2. He explicitly declared that he believed in the 
miracles of Christ generally, and particularly in his 
resurrection, which he said was the foundation of the 
Christian faith, and the great “fact on which he rested 
liis own hopes of a rcsuiTection’.” 

These few days at Stapleton Grove left, then, very 
ilec]) traces. “Those,” says Dr. Carpenter, “whom 
he had long honoured with his friendship, had op- 
.portunities of unreserved communication with him* 
oil uhicli they now dwell with deep interest -aiid 
satisfaction. Several others who could appreciate his 
eminent qualities had friendly intercourse with him; 
and aiTangements were making to enable more to know 
iiim personally, who had learnt to regard him with high, 
respect. But ten days had scarcely elapsed before the 
1‘atal disorder began its ravages ; and in less than ten 
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^iays more the event arrived which has filled many a 
heart with dismay and sorrow.” 

Hero our records of the llajah's visit to Bristol are 
brought to a mournful close. 

It was. the next morning,” (the 17th) says Dr. C., 
“ tliat I saw him for the la.st time during his life. lie 
came dov'n late to breakfast. I perceived tliat he was 
mucli tixhausted with the excitement and fatigue of the 
preceding evening ; and I felt anxious that he should 
that day have rest. His complete rest was nearer than 
any heart, but his own perhaps, foreboded : yet he 
showed no indications of loss of -mental power ; and in 
the evening of that, day, he conversed for several hours 
with his friends of Stoideton Drove, and the intelligent 
mother of ]\lr. Estlin, who regards it as a great privilege 
to have shared in this last most interesting interview.” 

• “ I wa? myself kept at home by indisposition ; and I 
was unable to go to see liiin till my presence was likely 
to prove injurious. From the morning preceding his 
illness, therefore, I saw him no more, till the rest of 
death had ended all suffering, and, as respects personal 
intercourse, all eartldy hope : but then, with his more 
privileged friends who had attended him to the last,, 
I witnessed the benignant expression, still surviving, 
which had so often given a charm to his noble counte- 
, nance, and which those who shared his intimacy can 
never liavc eflaced from their recollection.” 

• The account of the last scenes we copy from the 
private journal of Mr. Estlin, by the kind permission 
of his daughter. Though it is mournful and distressing 
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to retrace in these records the gradual decay of nature 
in so noble a being, yet it will be soothing to the feel- 
ings of those who sorrow for his death in a foreign land 
to perceive that he had every alleviation Jli^t devoted 
friendship could minister, or that medicaU skill could 
afford. 

“ Bristol, Monday, tScjitcmher 0th, 1833. — I went to 
Stapleton to call on IUmmoiiun Boy. 1 ba(^ much 
interesting conversation with him; lie distinctly^ asserted 
his belief in the divine mission of Christ; the internal 
evidence of Christianity he considers stronger than the 
liistorical evidence ofihe New Testament. He’gaye mo 
a little pamphlet translated from fhe Hindostanee."** I 
mentioned to him Ih'ofessor Lee’s assertion that he 
(IUmmoiiun Boy) denied tlie divine origin of Christi- 
anity. He said he had denied the divinity of Christ, 
but not of his commission. ^ 

“Wednesday, llTH.—Went with Dr. Carrenter to 
Stapleton to dine. Met there Drs. Jerrard and 
Symonds, Messrs. Foster, Bruce, Woksley, Aspland, 
&c., &c. The conversation at dinner was very interest- 
ing, the Eajah giving us an account of the process, 
mental and spiritual, which he went through in arriving 
at his present religious conclusions. His belief iif the 
resurrection of Christ, and as the foundation of his faith 
in the general resurrection, he firmly declared. 

“Thursday, 12tii.— I slept here. We had much in- 
teresting conversation at breakfast. I gave Eammohun" 
Roy some account of the West Indian negroes. He 
was not prepared for the statements I made, his know- 
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ledge being derived from the Missionaries chiefly. Miss 
Kiddell, Miss Castle, the Eajali, and I, came into 
Bristol ill * their carriage. They called at 47, Park 
Street, fo» the Eajali to see my bees, with which he 
was much jdeased. 

“Fiuday, 13tii. — Saw patients at two, and at four 
went to J^'rcnchay ; there was a dinner party; the Eajali, 
]\Iis8 li.iDi)ELL, Miss Castle, Dr. tJEimAiiD, ]\Ir. Curby, 
of Dublin, I\Ir. Bruce, J. Coates, &c. &c. Conversation 
on politics. Eammoiiun Eoy attacked the Whig party 
for 'their modb of carrying the reform question. 

“Saturday, 14tii. — I went to, Stapleton Grove, and 
thtre met Dr. Carpenter. We had pleasant conversation 
with tlie Eajali, and dined there. ' 

“Sunday, 15tu.— MIss^Kiddell’s carriage, with the 
Eajah, took ^Mary and me up on our way to Chapel. I 
gave him Dr. Prichard’s work (on “The Physical 
History of J^Iaii”), which I had .borrowed of the Doctor 
for Eammoiiun Eoy’s perusal 
“Tuesday, 17th. — My mother M^ent in the evening 
to spend a day or two at Stapleton Grove, to meet 
Eammoiiun Eoy. 

• “Thursday, IOth. — I ro4e over to Stapleton to sce^ 
my ‘mother, &c. Found the Eajah ill in fever ; he saw 
me very 'willingly, and I prescribed for him. CaEed at 
Mr. Bright’s counting-house to put off going to Ham 
Green ; and at eight the Eajah’s carriage came for me* 

* I foiuid him a little better, but still feverish. Mr. John 
Hare and Miss Hare, with whom Eammohun Eoy lives, 
were there. I slept there, 
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“Friday, 20th.— T he Rajah no better. I came home 
by two in the Rajah’s carriage; went out again to dinner. 
The Rajah had headache coming on, but it subsided on 
tlie effect of medicine. He slept, in the evening, but 
with his eyes much open. On awaking abo7it eleven, I 
found his extremities very cold and his pulse 130 and 
weak, with the app(?arance of collapse. Warm liquids 
and a little wine, and external warmth, reliaved him, 
but his restlessness, changing from the bed to the sofa 
on the ground, was very great. I begged to-day he 
would allow Miss Hare to attend him constantly. He 
said it would be very improper. I assured him the 
(Histoms in this country rendered it quite proper, anil 
she was admitted. 1 had her called up after she had 
gone to bed, to stay up with the Rajah. He seems 
much gratified with my services, and glad for me to 
sh'.cp here. I felt very anxious about him to-night, and 
told my mother T shoukV propose rmciiARD’s seeing him 
lo-morrow, if he were not better. 

“Saturday, 21st. — M iss Hare sat up with the Rajah, 
and informed me in the night how he went on. I saw 
liira early ; his pulse was better, and himself altogether 
im])roved ; tongue no bett# ]\Iiss Kiddell proposed 
Dr. Prichard should see him, to which I cheerfully 
assented. Went into Bristol ; saw some patients at tw^o, 
and went out to Stajdeton with Prichard to dine at 
five. I did not tell the Rajah of Prichard’s visit 
until he was in the house. The Rajah expressed his 
satisfaction, and told me after how much Prichard’s 
countenance indicated talent. Mr. Hare met us here, 
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and highly approved of Prichard’s coming. I went to 
bed at eleven. Miss Hare sat up again. 

“Sunday, 22nd. — The Rajah was very restless till 
towards mc>rning, when he slept with his eyes much 
open, PiiipiiARD came at half-past eleven; I went in 
with him, but returned at three. Mr. Hare came out 
also. In the evening the Rajah better, and I was 
in mote spirits about him. He said while Prichard, 
Mr. Hare, and T were with liim, that if he were to die, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing he had the best 
advice in Bristol. Mai^y and my mother wont into 
meeting in Miss Castle’s carriage and returned. Miss 
Here’s attention to tlie Rajah is most watchful and 
unwearied; she has great. influence with him, making 
him take his medicine much better than I could. He is 
evidently much attached to lier, and her regard for him 
seems qipte filial. 

“Monday, 23rd. — I rose a “little before five. The 
Rajah had passed a restless night, liaving only inter- 
rupted sleep with liis eyes open. He was much op- 
pressed all day, taking but little notice as usually, 
and yet perfectly collected when roused. I became 
more apprehensive of the %ent, but still am inclined 
to fegard his recovery as probable as his death. Miss 
Hare spoke in the morning of more advice. I urged it 
also; Mr. Hark, though on his own accoimt he did not 
wish it, considered it proper in the case of so well 
known and distingui.shed an individual ; and principally 
on his suggestion Dr. Garrick was called in. He came 
with Prichard in the evening. The head appearing the 
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organ most affected, leeches were applied. The Eajah 
was rather better at night. He has expressed to me his 
gratitude for my attentions, looks at me wi^th great 
kindness, and constantly presses my hand. *[ assisted 
liim into a warm bath in the earlier part of^the day j 
lie seemed somewhat relieved at night. 

“Tuesday, 24TH.-i-kr. and Miss Hare and ygung 
Eajah Eam sat up last night. 1 left them at eleven ; 
returned to the sick chamber at five a.m. The Eajah’s 
pulse was a little better than it was last ‘night, and 
altogether he was not w^orse. Garrick and Prichard 
came at twelve. During the day more composed and®* 
more quiet sleep, but .with his eyes' open. Towards 
evening and the night he is always worse. 

“Wednesday, 25th.— The Eajah slept a good deal, 
and was quieter than during any preceding night; pulse 
120 and weak ; IVlr. Hare staid up When he reported 
to me, between three and foun^a.m., the patient’s state, 
he expressed alarm at the frequent w^eakness of the 
pulse ; extremities disposed to be very cold, but easily 
becoming w^arm when covered ; he spoke very little, 
but is sensible when roused. I came into Bristol about 
t^^'clve ; went to Stapleton t#dinner. The Eajah is stilk 
very poorly and w^eak. A mattress has been placed on 
tbo ground for him, where he now lies without changing 
hi^J situation. He seldom speaks. 

“ Thursday, 2Gth. — Mr. Hare sat up during most of 
last night ; he reported to me between three and four 
a.m. that the Eajali’s pulse had sometimes been very 
^veak and rapid, so as to make him feel very soEcitous. 
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He was in an imperfect sleep, with the eyes open most 
of the night. Dr. Caubick came at eleven, and before 
rRiCHABp arrived we were .summoned to tlie room by 
Miss Hare, and found- him with an attack of spasm, 
witli convul.si\^e twitchings of the mouth. These went 
on more or le.ss for an liour or two, and he seemed not 

c 

sensible of our visit, though in the morning wlien I 
went to him, he smiled at me and squeezed my hand in 
an affectionate manner. We liad his hair cut off, and 
cold water applied to the head. After the spasms sub- 
sided,' he appeared to .sleep, the eyes still open, pupils 
""small ; the left arm and leg appeared paralysed. We 
settled to have Dr. Bernard in the evening. I staid 
here all day, and am getting very apprehensive about 
the event. Tn the aftemoon he became much warmer, 
and the ])ulse a little stronger, but spasms came on 
again about half-j)a8t six. He has swallowed with too 
great dKUeulty for inany.diours to allow of any quantity 
of nourishment, and he has been but little sensible since 
the morning, when he gave me his last look of recogni- 
tion and thaiikfulnes.s. Dr. I'ernaro could not come — 
it was useless. Bricu.vud and CAiuacK left the Itajah 
hi a dying state. Nobody went to bod before twelve. 
;Miss Kiddkel was much Avitli tlie L'ajah ; iMiss Castle 
occasionally; i\liss Hark, Mr. J(Uix Hare and Eajaii 
Eam, seldom out of the room ; my mother looked in 
now and then. 

“ Friday, 27Tir. — The Eajah became avoisc every fcAV 
miiiute.s, his breathing more rattling and impeded, his 
pulse imperceptible. He moved al^out his right arm 
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constantly, and his left a little* a few hours before his 
death. It was a beautiful moonlight night ; on one side 
of the window, as ]\Ir. Hare, Miss Kiddell and I, 
loolved out of it,' was the calm rural midnighfc>scene ; on 
the other, this extraordinary man dying. I shall never 
ibrget the moment. Miss Hare, now hopeless and 
overcome, could not summon courage to hang over the 
dying Eajali, as she did while soothing or feeding’^liim 
ore hope had left her, and remained sobbing in d chair 
near ; young Eajah was generally holding his hand. I 
doubt if he knew any since morn yesterday. About 
half-past one, to please oMiss Kiddell, as life was fest 
cbl)ing from our admired friend, and npthing but watch- 
ing the last breath remained ibr those around, I lay 
down on my bed with my clothes on. At half-past two 
I\rr. Hare came into my room, and told me it was all 
over ; Eam Eotun was holding the Eajah’s chin^ kneeling 
by him ; Miss Hare, young Eajah, Miss Kiddell, Mr. 
Hare, my Mother, Miss Castle, Eam Hurry, and one 
or two servants were there also; his last breath had 
been drawn at twenty -five minutes past two a.m. 
During his Jast few moments Eam Eotun, who is a 
Brahmin, on Mr. Hare desiring him to observe any 
custom usual among the Brahmins, said some prayer in' 
TIindostanee. When the ladies had retired, we laid the 
l3ody straight on the mattress, and conversed* with the 
Hindoo servants. About half-past three or four we all 
left the room, some of the servants sitting up in the 
adjoining room. I went to bed, but not to much sleep, 
the event of the night being too distressing. Our break- 
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fast party was a melancholy one. Miss Hare remained 
in bed. PuGii, marble mason, came out with an Italian 
and took a cast of the Eajah’s liead and face.* Mr. J. 
Hare and T went into Bristol, and made arrangements 
about tlid examination to-morrow. Dr. Carpenter came 
out to us in the morning.*!* We were all of us much in 
the room to-day with the body,^which had a beautiful 
majestic look. Tlie event is a stunning one to us.” 

“The, Eajah repeatedly acknowledged, during his 
illness, his^sensc of the kindness of all around him, and 
in strong language expressed the coniidence he felt in 
..hie medical advisers. It was a source of gratification to 
the friends with^ whom he resided in London, to find 
that, distressing as the -event was to the family he was 
visiting, he had [every comfort and accommodation that 
a large house, a quiet and healthy situation, and attached 
and affluent friends could bestow. 

“ He conversed very little* during his illness, but was. 
observed to be often engaged in prayer. He told his son 
and those around him that he should not recover. 

“ An examination of the body took place on Saturday, 

■ when the brain was found to be inflame^, containing 
some fluid and covered with a kind of purulent effusion: 
^ts membrane also adhered to the skull, the result, pro- 
bably, of previously existing disease: the thoracic a^d 
abdominal visoera were healthy. The case appeared 

^ The east is in the possession of Miss Estlin, Durdham Down, 
Bristol. 

f Dr. Carpenteb was prevented by bis own illness from seeing 
the Rejoh before his death. 
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to be one of fever, producing great prostration of the 
vital powers, and accompanied by inflammation of the 
brain, which did not exhibit, in their usual degree, the 
symptoms of that affection ” * ^ 

“The knowledge that the Eajah,” says DE Carpentee, 

“ had, in various ways, manifested solicitude to preserve 
his caste, with a vi^ both to his usefulness and to the 
security of his property, and the belief that i1> might be 
endangered i*f he were buried among other dead, or with 
Christian rites, operated to prevent the interment of his 
remains in any of the usual cemeteries. Besides this, 
the Eajah had repeatedly expressed the wish't5at,Jn 
case of his dying in England, a sinall piece of freehold 
gromid might be purchased fcr his burying place, and a 
cottage be built on it for th© gratuitous residence of 
some respectable poor person, to take charge of it. 
Every difficulty, however, was removed by the ofler of 
Miss Castle, in which she had the warm accordance of 
all her intimate friends, tollppropriate to the object a 
beautifully adapted spot, in a shrubbery near her lawn, 
and under some fine elms. There this revered and 
beloved person was interred, on the 18th of October,^ 
about 2 p.m. The coffin was borne on men's shoulders, 

• * f 

without a pall, and deposited in the grave, without any 
ritual, and in silence. Every thing conspired to give an 
impressive and affecting solemnity to his obsequies. 
Those who followed him to the grave, and sorrowe*d 
there, were* his son and his two native servants, the 
members of the families of Stapleton Grove ^d Bed* 
ford Square, the guardians of Miss Castle and two of 
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her nearest relatives, Mr. Estlin, Mr. Foster, and Dr. 
Jerrard, together witli several ladies connected with 
those already enumerated : and as there could be no 
regular entr^ of the interment in any official registers, 
those who witnessed it have signed several copies of a 
record drav’n up for the purpose, in pase such a docu- 
ment should be needed for any legaf purposes.” 

A fac-shnilio of this record is here giveUj, 

Tlie venerable mother of Mr. Estlin thus recorded at 
the .time her crecoUections 'of the events following the 
liajalij^ (Jeath : — 

J Sbon after the Kajah's decease, it became a subject 
of deep interest hm and cohere he should be interred. 
]\Iiss Castle, and her aunt. Miss Kiddell, wished to 
have him deposited in their family vault in Brunswick 
Square burying ground. But this Mr. Hare, his bro- 
ther, and niece declared would bo quite contrary to the 
Bajah’s positive injunction, ^which was to he htried apart 
from all others, not in a usual place of interment, nor 
with Christian dbsenanccs, fearing that if this injunction 
were not strictly complied with, he should lose caste, 
and thereby deprive his sons of their inheritance, and 
lessen his own influence in India. In these circum- 
stances Miss Castle at once offered a place in her 
grounds well suited to the solemn purpose, which was 
gratefully accepted by the Mr. Hares, and thoroughly 
approved by her guardians and relatives. 

“Stapleton Grove, Friday, Octoh&t' 18 ^ 1833,-1 
attended, • with a select number of mourning friends 
(perhaps twenty), the interment of the lamented Eajah, 
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The scene was truly ^iffeoting and impressive. We all 
followed the coffin along the broad gravel walk, and 
through a winding path between the trees, which led to 
the beautiful spot selected, and consecrated indeed by 
being his resting place ! Here we all stoofl around the 
open grave, in solemn silence, and watched with intense 
interest his sacred Remains deposited in their last abode. 
We remained fixed to the spot for a considerable time, 
our minds filled with such thoughts as the a\^ful scene 
could not but suggest, and I felt that jio loords were 
wanting to increase the proper feeling of our hearts. 
When at length an intention of retiring was manifested, 
^a burst of grief was observed from those most nearly 
connected. The two Ilindo© attendants who closed the 
funeral procession, stood leaning against the trees and 
sobbed aloud, as they took their last look at the grave 
of their late kind master. The^sacred spot is in a reecss 
surrounded by shrubs ^nd trees, a beautiful seclusion 
near the lawn.” 

Mrs. Estlin described as follows the departure of th*e 
Hindoo servants : — 

“ October 29th, 1833. — IHr. Hare having fixed the 
.next day for the departure of the late Kajah’s Hindoo 
attendants from Stapleton Grove, requested that they 
might be permitted to take leave of the ladies, and to 
express their gratefid thanks. Accordingly they entered t 
the drawing-room, bowing very low several times, re- 
turning their thanks for the many favours they had ' 
received. ]\Iiss Kiddell then said, ‘Ea]\i Eotun, you 
have, I understand, visited Mr. D. at his request.’ ‘ Yes, 
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I have/ 'Well, Mr. D. declares that you told him that 
when the Rajah was dying he prayed to 364 gods!* 
Ram Rottjn exclaimed, ‘ It is a great 'lie/ ‘ What th§n 
did you say?’ said Miss Riddell. The Hindoo lifted 
his eyes an(f hands to heaven, and pointing in a most 
energetic manner upward, exclaimed, 'The Rajah prayed 
to Him — to that God who is here — who is there — who 

t ' 

is all over-^very where ; to that God — ^the one God !’ 

"When they took their final leave they were extremely 
desirous to tojich the ladies’ hands. We all presented 
our hands in succession ; to each they made a profound 
ohftisrfnce, bowing almost to the ground, and when they 
quitted the room they said, 'Oh! it js hard to go without, 
our master,’ ” * 

The following account t)f the interment is derived 
from Mr. Estlin’s diary : — 

''Eridiy, ISth Oct., 1^33. * * * The party 

assembled at Stapleton we^ young Rajah and Miss 
Hare, Miss Riddell and Mr. Joseph Hare, Mr. John 
Hare and Miss Carpenter, Miss Castle and Dr. Car- 
penter, my Mother and myself, Hinton Castle and 
^Mrs. 13. Smith, Mary, Miss E. Dawson and Miss Foster, 
Dr,^ Jerrard, Messrs. Harris, Foster, Riddell and G.. 
Sanders, Ram Rotun and Ram Hurry, nearly in which 
order we followed the body in fours ; it was brought out 
at about half-past one, without any pall; the attendants 
were merely in common mourning dress, and followed 
the body along the centre gravel walk, turning to the 
left over the lawn to the shrubbery, where it was to rest. 
It was then let down into the brick grave. The most 
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perfect silence, was observed, save when broken by the 
sobs of those who attended. Ram Hurry was particu- 
larly distressed. It was a most solemn and affecting 
ceremony. After a long silence Dr. Ca^*enter said 
(there were seiwants and bearers, &c., aboftt) that the 
departure from usual customs on this occasion was in 
compliance with what was known to be the Rajah’s 
desire, and Mr. John Hare desired Ram RoTUN*to ex- 
plain to the Rajah’s friends and family in India that he 
lay in a spot by himself, and that no rejigious service 
was performed at his interment. We saw the lid of 
the shell screwed down over the coffin, and returned^to 
the house. * Dr. Carpenter read a copy of verses written 
for the occasion.” • 

The following reminiscences of these affecting scenes 
were written by the present editor two years ago for the 
Hindoo gentlemien who then visited the Eajak’s grave. 
As they faithfully recofd the vivid impressions of the 
time, she may be excused in introducing them hero. 

THE resting place 
OF THE RAJAH RAMMOIIUN ROY. 

We mournfully and in solemn silence laid the sacred^ 
remains of the revered Rajah in the peaceful, beautiful 
spot w’-e had chosen, on the 18th of October, 1833. 

“ How, but a few weeks before, we had rejoiced at his 
long-expected visit to us 1 We had for many years • 
watched his Star in the -East, rising in cahn solitary 
grandeur, the herald, we hoped, of a glorious morn to 
benighted India. We had seen it pass steadfastly on 
its heavenly way through the midst of dark clouds, and 
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even through fierce storms of persecution, and finally 
rise above them. My beloved Father, the devoted 
minister of pure Christianity, had viewed with intense 
thankfulness* tlie efforts of this noble Hindoo to present 
to his countrymen the ‘truth as it is in Jesus ’ free from 
all the corruptions with which ages had laden it, from 
all the creeds and articles of manS device, that they 
may Ije led by Christ, the beloved Son, to the Heavenly 
Father. ‘^It would be vain to attempt to describe our 
emotions on finding that this Champion of Truth had ^ 
burst through all the fetters of prejudice and conven- 
tiojiality, — had crossed the ocean, — had come to our 
England, — had desii?ed above all to embrace my Father, 
to whom he had long felt united in tlio bonds of Chris- 
tianity, — ^had seen him, — had come to our city to be in 
daily intercourse with him ! At the distance of thirty 
long years all this rises J:)eforc me in its early freshness. 

“My Father would havepjoiced to receive the Eajah 
into his own house, had lie possessed fitting accommo- 
dation for so illustrious a guest. But his ward Miss 
Castle, a young lady of remarkable loveliness and 
^maturity* of mind, who resided with her aunt in a com- 
modious mansion in beautiful grounds near Stapleton, 
felt higlily honoured by the privilege of placing her 
house at his disposal, 'fhere lie came ; there gathered 
round him the vise and good Avho were able to obtain 
access to him; there John Fostku, of world wide cele- 
brity for his unique and origuial writings, was a frequent 
domestic visitor; and there, or in his own house, my 
Father saw him daily. How did he win the admiration 
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and respect of all by his noble, princely bearing, and 
his gracious manners ! How did I rejoice when it was 
my privilege to be in his company I 

“ On one Sunday only did he join with us in worship 
in our Lewin’s Mead Chapel. We were very happy to 
have him there among us. My Father had selected for 
liis subject, “ The cloud no bigger than a man’s Jiand,” 
in reference to the progress of negro emancipation, of 
which the devoted advocate, Mr. Wilberforce, had just 
ibeen summoned from his labours ; and he felt the text 
and the tenor of his sermon equally applicable to the 
hopes we had for India. The occasion was deeply ftittr- 
csting. The melancholy privilege had been given him 
of following to the grave the Champion of the oppressed; 
little did he imagine that in a'few short weeks he should 
1)0 called on to offer a similar mark of respect and 
affection to his illustrious hearea ’ • 

“It was on the 17th*of September, after the Eajah 
had been about ten days in Bristol, that my Father 
went over to breakfast with him at Stapleton Grove, 
and that day being my sister’s birthday, she was allowed 
the special pleasure of accompanying him. The Eajah , 
appeared in his usual health and spirits, and on th^ir 
departure, with his accustomed courtesy, attended them 
to the garden gate. This was the last time they were 
ever so to see him. Mrs. Estlin, the venerable mother 
of our medical attendant, was staying at the house, and 
enjoyed his society that evening, doubtless delighting 
him also by going back to the last century, and telling 
him what she had seen at Paris, when, on her wedding 
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excursion, she and her husband were at Versailles the 
last time the Court was held here, and found themselves 
in the midst of the great French Eevolution; or how the 
Polish patriot, Kosciusko, visited Bristol, and received 
' hospitality Ifrom them. This was his last evening of 
social intercourse. The next morning he was somewhat 
indisposed ; then we heard to our grief that the Eajah 
was ill; ^heii that he was worse; the best medical 
practitioners did all that human skill could do for him, 
but, unavailiiigly ; the fever gained ground rapidly, ahd^ 
soon the awful news arrived that he was dead ! It was 
like ti thunder-clap to us ! We had seen him in the 
full strength and prime of manhood ; his noble majestic ^ 
frame seemed likely to last to a ripe old age; we thought 
that a long career lay before him. The Heavenly Father 
knew best how His great work should be accomplished, 
and simfmoned this, H^s faithful labourer, to his rest, 
that others might enter intj his labours. 

“ It were useless now to dwell on the grief and per- 
plexity which filled all our hearts ; on the darkness 
which seemed to brood over the future of India. Nor 
,will I attempt to record my solemn thoughts, when 
I pntered the death chamber, and, placed near those 
windows wlience the living Eajah had so often looked 
out on our lovely Englisli scenery, I stood by the coffin 
which contained his mortal remains. 

‘‘The Eaj all’s illness had been so sudden, and such 
perfect quiet and freedom from exciting topics had been 
enjoined, as the only chance for recovery, tliat ho had 
given no directions as to his last wishes. It was known, 
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howevBr, that he adhered to all Brahminical customs, 
which, in his opinion, did not savour of idolatry ; this 
was not from any value whiiih he attached to them, so 
much as to avoid all unnecessary cause of ofrence .to his 
countrymen, which might lessen with them the influ- 
ence of his writings. Two Brahmin servants continually 
attended on him, and after his death they%und^upon* 
liim the thread indicating his caste. The attache*d friends 
whose advice and assistance he had often sought in . 
i-onclon, gave it as their opinion that with4;hese known 
feelings of his, it would not be right to inter him in an 
ordinary burying ground ; indeed, he had been heafd to 
. express the wish that, if he died in 'England, a spot of 
ground should be purchased Tor him where he might 
lie in peace, and a cottage expected near to protect his 
resting place from intrusion. They thought, likewise, 
that there must be no religious worship or rite peTformed' 
at his interment. * ^ 

“In accordance with these views, it was considered 
best to select a secluded spot in the shrubbery shaded 
with beautiful trees, and there preparations were made 
for the last mournful rites. But these arrangements j 
and necessary consultations occupied considerable tin^j 
and as much public interest had been excited by the 
visit of the illustrious stranger and his mournful death, 
my Father decided on paying the respect due to him of 
a fimeral sermon in his Chapel, without further delay, 
and it was announced that on the evening of -Sunday, 
October 7th, he would preach on the mournful subject. 
The Chapel-yard was thronged some time before the 
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service commenced, and not only was every pew -in the 
edifi.ce densely crowded, but seats in the aisles were 
speedily filled, and the whple vacant space was closely 
occupied b^ people standing. Never, before nor since, 
have I beheld such a crowd in that or in any other place 
of worship. All who knew my Father, or who had ever 
• heard him preach, will imagine what feeling, what depth 
of spiritiiality, was infused into every part of the service. 
„ The grand fortieth chapter of Isaiah which he read, had 
to .me a high significance which it had never had before, 
and to, this day I seldom hear it or read it without 
tkiilking of the Rajah. The sermon need not be de- 
scribed, as it was* printed. The, conclusion of it was 
deeply impressive. Wlio would have thought that on 
the sixth anniversary of- that solemn time, the voice 
that uttered those words would no longer be heard in 
tliat saCred place; thQ.t the farewell he then gave to 
his illustrious friend wou^fl be uttered to himself; that 
• even a deeper grief would fill that House of God ? 

'‘At length all the preparations were made. The 
Messrs. Haue liad come from London, and those only 
. were invited to assemble at Stapleton Grove who had 
b^ien personally connected with the Rajah; Miss Castle's 
guardians and immediate connections, the Messrs. Hare 
and their niece, who had attended on him in this last 
illness like a daughter, and young Rajah Ram, his 
adopted son, with the Brahmin servants ; the medical 
attendants, including Mr. Estlin witli his venerable 
mother and young daughter ; Dr. jERRiVRD, the cele- 
brated John Foster, my father and myself. Soon after 
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noon was the shrine containing the mortal remains of 
that glorious spirit, slowly and solemnly, in the deepest 
silence, borne down the broad gravel walk, followed by 
us his mourning friends, who had but lately ddiown him 
ill earth, but who hoped to meet him in t&e Father’s 
Mansions above. The bearers wound along a shady 
walk, which his foot’ had doubtless often trodden, and 
there deposited their sacred burden in the appointed 
resting place ! No voice ventured to express the deep 
thoughts which must have filled every breast 1 ‘ Who 

could have spoken over such a grave V afterwards said 
John Foster. 

“ On returning to the breakfasts room, my Father 
expressed a wish to read to all present what ho felt 
to be in harmony with the occasion, and to my surprise 
and confusion he read ‘these sonnets, in which I had 
endeavoured to express my feelings, however inade- 
(jiiately. Then we separated to our homes.” 

The following sonnets are those composed after the 
death of the Eajah, and read by Dr, Cartenter on 
that solemn occasion : — 



SONNETS 


ON THE INTERMENT 

or THE 

I 

RAJAH, RAMMOHUN ROY, 

AT STAPLETON GEOVE, 

FRIDAY, the 18th of October, 1833. 


' I. . 

Thy Nation sat in darkness ; for the night 
Of pagan gloom was o’er it :-«-Thou wast bom 
Midst superstition’s iguofance forlorn : 

Yet in thy breast there glow’d a heavenly light 
Of purest truth and love ; and to thy sight 
Appear’d the day-star of approaching mom. 

What ardent zeal did then thy life adorn, 

From deep degrading guilt to lead aright 
rfiy fallen people ; to direct their view 
To that bless’d Sun of Righteousness, whence beams 
Guidance to all that seek it — faithful — true ; 

To call them to the Saviour’s living streams. 

The cities of the East have heard thy voice — 

Nations behold your God ! rejoice— rejoice.” 

Is. xl 9. 
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II. 

Exil’d from homo, o’ on in thy earliest youth, 

The healing balm of woman’s lovo was pour’d ' 
Into thy troubled breast : and thonce wore sto’d 
Deep springs of gratitude and pitying ruth. — 

To lead thy race to that primeval truth 
Which, bright and pure, on all alike bestow’d, ‘ 
Points heavenward ; and to guide them on the road 
Of Christian faith — was thine; but yet to soothe 
Neglected woman ; to assert her right 
To drink of wells of everlasting life; 

To snatch her, trembling midst the dismal night 
Of pagan horrors, from the fiery strife 
Of dark-soul’ d zealots — ihis must wake our love. 

This fervent raise our thanks for thee above. 


III. 

Ear from thy native clime, a sea-girt land 
Sits thron’d among the nations ; — in the breasts 
Of all her sons immortal Freedom rests ; 

And of her patriots many a holy band 
Have sought to rouse the world from the command 
Of that debasing Tyrant who detests 
The reign of truth and love. At their behests 
The slave is free ; and Superstition’s hand 
Sinks powerless. — Hitherward thy steps were bent 
To seek free commune with each kindred soul. 
Whose highest powers are ever willing lent 
To free their race from folly’s dark controul. 

To our blest Isle thou didst with transport come ; 
Here hast thou found thy last, thy silent home. 
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IV. 

Tliy work thou didst fulfil while yet ’twas day ; 

And still right-onward towards thy beacon tend 
With feith and zeal. And now thy footsteps bend 
Wliere Christian friendship offers thee the stay 
Of sympathy and love. But who ^hall say 
VHiat joy was ours, the eager ear to lend 
To ^11 thy accents, and thy steps attend ?— 

< The Angel of the Lord hath call’d aw^y 
pis faithfuj servant, at the evening hour, 

While glowing tints still gild the western sky. 

^ Yf^t tkough around our hearts dark sorrows lour, 
And tears of sad regret must dim the eye. 

We mourn not without hope. Thy race is run. 

Enter thy rest! Servant of God — “ Well done” ! 


V. 

Bright hopes of immortality were given 
To guide thy dubious footsteps, and to cheer 
Thine earthly pilgrimage. How firm and clear 
Arose thy faith, that as the Lord hath risen. 

So all his followers shall meet in heaven 1 — 

Thou art gone from us ; but thy memory, dear 
o To all that knew thee, fades not : still we hear 
And see thee yet as with us : — ^ne’er are riven 
The bands of Christian love ! — Thy mortal frame 
With us is laid in holy silent rest ; 

Thy spirit is immortal ; and thy name 
Shall by thy countrymen be over blest. 

E’en from the tomb thy words with power shall rise, 
Shall touch their hearts, and bear them to the skies. 



CHAPTER IV. 


TllIBUTES TO THE EAJAH’S MEMOB^. 


It was indeed an appalling event, — a deeply affecting ' 
dispensation of Providence, wliicli so unexpectedly de- 
l»rived* India of her noble son, and the world of one 
of the most remarkable men which the century has 
produced. 

The hopes of all who loved mankind, and who felt an 
especial interest in that great country which had become 
so closely connected with our own, had been raised to 
very high expectation by the steady unwavering progress 
of the great Hindoo Eeformer. Having watched him at 
a distance with high admiration, we had the privilege of 
receiving him into our homes and our social circles; — 
we had seen him in the midst of the attractions of 
our capital, steadily keeping in view his great object 
of promoting the welfare of his country, and making 
gratification of any private wishes yield to this. 
We had witnessed his intense interest in the general 
‘.liflusion of free principles, especially in England, a 
countiy whose destiny must so materially influence the 

M 
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'East. Those who had any acquaintance with the less 
public proceedings of the Government, had observed 
how ready and able he was to afford all needed in- 
formatiofl^ — how courteous, humble and respectful in 
giving it how firm and persevering in adhering to 
the course of duty; — ^how patient and assiduous in 
waiting for and seeking the proper opportunities. 

We trusted that he was now to rest awhile in the 
enjoyment of the intercourses of friendship, thus pre- 
paring to return with renewed strength to carry to his 
countrymen new light, and the assurances of help and 
sympathy from their brethren in England. 

But it was not so ordered. The sun of India went 
down with tropical suddenness, and left us in the deepest 
gloom. We were bewildered and cast down. The noble 
form of him in whom we had seen the embodiment of 
all that was good and noble and lovable, and which 
had appeared likely to last, for many long years, was 
laid low in death, even*’ while the tliought of him in 
apparent health and strength was fresh in our remem- 
brance. He passed away without one message to his 
countrymen, — ^without one last testimony to the truths 
which he had laboured to establish, — without one ex- 
pressed wish as to the future of his family, and especi- 
ally of his adopted son, left thus in the land of strangers ! 
He believed from the commencement of his illness that 
the hand of death was upon him, but, though his spirit 
was frequently in prayer, and though while consciousness 
remained he could give a loving, grateful look, and an 
affectionate pressure of the hand to those who were 
tenderly caring for him, disease checked all utterance of 
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his wishes. Thus, too, was it ordered. In that solemn 
hour his faith in the Eternal Spirit resigned the labours 
of his life to higher keeping than his own, and his 
confidence in hjs friends left aU else to then^ *without 
distrust or anxiety. His iaith had a sure fouij^ation, — 
for it was based on that revelation of the Father of our 
spirits which was made.by his well-beloved Son. 

At tliis distance of time we can perceive some, of ♦the 
reasons of that appointment which appeared at the> time 
■so mysterious. India was not at that period prepared 
fully to appreciate its great reformer. Had he returned 
to his own country he might have received even gfeatpr 
opposition and persecution than he had before experi- 
enced ; had he died thefe, it is not likely that the event 
wt)uld have excited any special interest at the time, 
judging from the remarkable want of it which was there 
manifested at the period of his decease. But noYJ that 
thirty years have witnessed. great changes in his native 
land, — that some of his views httve made much progress 
among his countrymen, — that important alterations have 
tidvcn place in the position of our Government in refer- 
ence to India, tending to remove the feeling of separation 
between the two nations, — it is now that the fact of the 
sacred remains of the Rajah Rammohun Roy being laid* 
in our country forms a kind of tie of relationship 
Ijctween us, while the reverence and love with which we 
treasure the memory of our distinguished guest are a 
token to them of our sympathy with themselves, and 
may give to his writings an added claim oil their 
attention. 
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•The death of the Hindoo Eeformer attracted much 
attention in the journals of the day, and drew public 
notice to his life and labours. In all that we have met 
with, ho'^VeVer, the sources of information were the same 
only as h^e already been laid* before the reader in this 
volume, and it would be unnecessary to repeat them. 
We shall present therefore in this chapter such private 
testimonies of respect as have been preserved to us, and 
in thehiext such portions of the Fimeral Sermons which 
were preached on occasion of his death, as show the 
estimate formed of his character by ministers of piety 
^gnd intellectual attainments. 

The testimony of the family of the Mr. Hares, with 
whom the Eajah resided in London, has been given to 
us by Dr. Carpenter. He says,— 

From this family I have received every advantage I 
could desire, in forming or confirming my opinions as to 
the Eaj all’s habits and character ; and to the several 
members of it, his other personal friends must feel 
grateful for the numerous sources of comfort which he 
enjoyed among them. Mr. Arnott (in the ‘Athenseum’) 
says, with perfect justice, that they ‘discharged the 
duties of hospitality towards him, ever since his arrival 
in England, with a kindness, delicacy, and entire dis- 
interestedness, Svhich are honourable to the English 
character.’ 

“ Possessed of the Eajah’s unbounded confidence, ac- 
quainted with aU his movements, and enabled to judge 
with complete accuracy of his habits and dispositions, the 
unhesitating and unequivocal testimony of this family, 
one and all, to the unvarying purity of his conduct and 
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the refined delicacy of liis sentiments, is as decisive as 
it is valuable. I had, myself, repeated opportunities of 
observing with what earnest respect he appreykted true 
delicacy in the female character : and I lear%;3ii8'i'» while 
he always maintained his habitual politeness'^to the sex, 
and may therefore hawe misled the superficial observer, 
he manifested a very prompt and clear discrinuncftion 
as to individuals; and that he commonly expressed 
strong dislike, and even disgust, where they seemed to 
him to depart from that true modesty which *is essential 
to its excellJfce. * , 

“ Mr. Joseph Hare — his brother fully agreeing with 
him — assures me, thaf the Rajah was constantly in 
the habit of dictating, to those who were for the time 
acting as amanuenses, in phraseology requiring no im- 
])rovement, whether for the press or for the fonpation 
of official documents — sucJi verbal amendments only 
excepted, as his own careful revision supplied before the 
iiiial completion of the manuscript : that he often had 
recourse to friends to write from his dictation ; among 
others to himself and the members of his family : that 
it is his full conviction, that, from the day of the Rajah’s 
arrival in this country, he stood in no need of any as-* 
sistance except that of a mere mechanical hand to write : 
and that he has often been struck — and recollects that 
he was particularly so at the time the Rajah was writing 
his ‘Answers to the Queries on the Judicial and Revenue 
Departments’ — with his quick and correct diction, and 
his immediate perception of occasional errors when he 
came to revise the matter. These facts I and others 
have repeatedly heard from the Mr. Hares ; and I rest 
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with conviction upon them. It is happy for the Eajah’s 
memory that he lived in the closest intimacy and con- 
fidence wjth friends who are able ahd willing to defend 
it, wherever truth and justice require.” 

Mrs^^S^^^LIN recorded at the time some interesting 
particulars which she learnt from Miss Hare. “The 
Kaj'ahjead the Scriptures daily in Hebrew and Greek. 
MIss^Hare often read them to him also; — this was never 
omitted at night. He was also in a constant habit of 
prayer, an& was not interrupted in this by her presence ; 
— j-wllether sitting or riding he was frequeftly in prayer. 
*He told Miss H. that whenever an evil thought entered 
into his mind he prayed. Sh6 said, ‘I do not believe 
you ever have an evil thought.' He answered, ‘ 0 yes, 
we are all liable to evil thoughts.’ ” 

A, touching mark of respect to the memory of her 
illustrious guest was given* by Miss Castle.* A fine 
painting of the Eajah ly Briggs, K.A., was brought to 
Bristol for exhibition; Miss Castle purchased it and 
presented it to the Bristol Philosophical Institution, that 
all who visit the place of his death may there see his 
living likeness. It is from this beautiful picture that 
•the frontispiece is taken. The Eajah’s personal appear- 
ance, which is well represented in this picture, is thus 
described in the Asiatic Journal, as quoted by Dr. 
Carpenter in the appendix to his sermon ; — 

“‘The person of Kammohun Eoy was a very fine one. 


* This estimable young lady did not long survive the Rajah. 
After a tedious aud wearing illness she died December 13, 1836, 
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He was nearly six feet high; his limbs were robust and 
well-proportioiied, though latterly, either through age or 
increase of bulk, he appeared rather unwieldy and in- 
active. His face was beautiful ; the features^ large and 
manly, the forehead lofty and expanded, myes dark 
and animated, the no^ finely curved and of due propor- 
tion, the lips full, and the general expression of the 
countenance that of intelligence and benignity* The 
best portrait of him extant, is a full-sized one by Briggs. < 
It is a good picture, as weU as an admirable likeness.’ 
This portrait is now exhibiting in the Bristol Institution. 

I fully concur,” Dr. C. continues, “ in the JoumaVs prai&V 
of it. It gives, indeed, the impression of a less bulky 
person than the Bajah’s was, in at least the later part of 
life; and the mouth does not satisfy me in its form or 
its expression : but the rest of the countenance, the 
attitude of the figure, and .the hands — ^beautifully signifi- 
cant, as well as masterly painted — ^give that expression 
to the whole which those who contemplate Kammohun 
Koy as the Hindoo Sage and Keformcr would most 
desire.* It is the expression of devout, reflecting, benig- 
nant philanthropy; hopeful, yet with a tinge of pensive 
solicitude ; looking onward, and upward, and contem- 
plating the gleams of truth and righteousness breaking 
forth to enlighten and to bless his country.” 

Miss Aikin thus writes of the Kajah to Dr. Channino, 
in a letter dated Hampstead, Oct. 23, 1833 : — 

“ I have had your line by Dr. Tuckerman: I was 
in Kent when he called here, and therefore only saw 
him last week, but I am exceedingly struck and 
dehghted with him, and impatient to hear him speak 
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tnore of his noble exertions and designs. On Thursday 
next I hope he and Mr. Phillips will. meet over my 
breakfast table my friend Mr. Le Breton and dear' 
Joanna BiVILLIE. You will be with us in spirit, for 
many ass^qjations will bring you to the minds of all 
of us. When I have the privilege to be present at a 
meeting like this, of the gifted i^d the excellent from 
the far <jnds of the earth, it seems to me a foretaste of 
the h^piness reserved for the world of spirits. Alas 
for one who gave me this feeling beyond all others — the 
aclmirable Eammoiiun Eoy ! lie has been frustrated of 
one of his cherished hopes, that of seeing you face to 
face, either in thjs or the other liemispherc — but you 
were no strangers to each other. Scarcely any descrip- 
tion can do justice to his admirable qualities, and the 
charms of his society, his extended knowledge, his com- 
prehension of mind, his universal philanthropy, his 
tender humanity, his genuine ‘dignity mixed with perfect 
courtesy, and the most touching humility. His memory 
I shall cherish with affectionate reverence on many 
accounts, but the character in which I best love ,to con- 
template him is that of the friend and champion of 
woman. It is impossible to forget his righteous zeal 
against polagymy, his warm approval of the freedom 
allowed to women, in Europe, his joy and pious gratitude 
for the abolition of sutta\ Considering the -prejudices 
of birth and education with which he had to contend, 
his constant advocacy of the rights and interests of the 
weaker sex seems to me the very strongest proof of his 
moral and intellectual greatness.” 

The following letter from Dr. Boott, an American 
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physician of London, to Mr. Estlin, is a most valuable 
testimony to the- Eajah’s religious character : — 

'‘24, Gower Street, Bedford SqTjare, 
November 1833. 

“My dear Sir, — Your kind, most kind letter of 
yesterday, has this moment reached me, and I bave 
shed tears over it, at the fresh recollection of the ^rrow 
that has thrown a deep shadow over tbe future hopes 
and happiness of my life. I feel the mest sincere 
gratitude to you for your valuable services, and. your 
devotion and tenderness over the sick bed of our late** 
beloved friend. God knows I have deeply sympathised 
with you in the painful responsibility of your situation, 
and I am well assured that every tiling wliich the sound- 
est medical judgment, and the deepest solicitude could 
suggest, w^as done. In the feelings of all around me 
here, who dearly loved him, yo^ and Dr. Prichard are 
si)oken of witli sincere and gratefid respect, and the 
hlossing of a just man made perfect now rests upon you. 

“ Youif account of the change in your feelings towards 
the Bajali, from the influence of the reports that had 
reached you, has very deeply affected me; for, knowing* 
the Eajah so 'svell, it is the. most striking evidence of the 
force of human prejudice that I have hitherto met with, 
—I mean on the part of those who misrepresented him 
to you ; for your yielding to those representations arose 
from the same sensibility that led you first to admire 
him in his works. I thank God that you had an oppor- 
tunity of tearing yourself the veil from your eyes, and 
that the primitive love and admiration you cherished 
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for him, was confirmed by your personal intercourse 
with him ; confirmed to be rendered immutable by the 
seal of Dpath ! 

f‘To lie he stood alone in the single majesty of, I 
had almost said, perfect humanity. No one in past 
history, or in present time, evei; came before my judg- 
ment plothed in such wisdom, grace and humility. I 
knewt of no tendency even to error. To say he was 
not the disciple of Christ, that he even smiled in 
kpprobatioVi of infidelity, and joined those thoughtless 
and weak and ignorant men who set themselves up 
‘against the testimonies of the human heart, which 
asserts the trutfi of religion fCgainst the wit and the 
follies of the vainest and the cleverest head, is to beHe 
his wliole life. T havp often tallied with him on religious 
subjects, and have seen him amid sceptics. lie was 
never more free and \inemliarrassecl and cheerful, than 
when arguing with th«l-ie who had a logical and acute 
mind. He often told me that he always introduced the 
subject when he met the historian of India, and that 
his object in the argument was to show the insufficiency 
of human reason for the production of the highest moral 
"worth, and the highest happiness. He even contended 
that ‘ the Spirit that was in Christ Jesus,’ and unknown 
and iinrevealed till his mission, directed the human 
mind to more elevated, purer, and more disinterested 
thoughts, motives and actions, than the noblest philo- 
sophy of antiquity did or could do ; that the Christian 
precepts left nothing to desire or to hope for through 
futurity ; that, as a system of morality, it was alone able 
to lead to purity and happiness here, and to form the 
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mind for any conceivable state of advancement hereafter. 
He often beautifully said, ‘ I can never hope in my day 
to find mankind* of one faith, and it is my» duty to 
exercise the charities of life with all men.’ He did not 
go about with the spirit of proselytism. He argued 
only for the sense of religious obligation, and emphati- 
cally assured us that all his experience of life* had 
exhibited to him virtue and self respect and happiness 
ill its true elements, ever in proportion to the intensity 
of that sense. He was the humblest of human beings, 
and ardent as he was in the faith of his selectibn,^he 
was sensibly disturbed if religion was spoken lightly’ 
of, or argued but reVercntially before woman. He 
would often smile and speak jocosely when the turn 
of the discussion made him unea^ from his sensibilities 
towards woman being awakened j and those wh(j knew 
liim, saw by his manner and looks that ho adopted this 
lightness of manner in hopes Ofeat the subject would be 
dropped. 

was once in his presence where a father was 
expressnig doubts of Christianity before two of his 
daughters, who w^ere near forty, and before three other 
ladies. He expressed himself most forcibly in defencS 
of tlie immutable truth -of the religion, and when the 
conversation was resumed by the sceptic, he touched 
lightly and with levity on the diction and expressions 
of the other, and often in the interval sat as if he were 
abstracted and unconcerned in what was said; ahd when 
appealed to, he in the same careless manner criticised 
the language of his opponent, without touching the 
sense. A^lady whom he loved sat by me, and said in 
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an under tone to me, 'The Eajah appears to smile at"" 
everything.’ I replied, ‘Your words import more than 
you mean^ and you mistake his presftit feelings ; Re is 
visibly distressed, and wishes the subject to be dropped.’ 
She observed him closely, and said I was right, as he 
took an early opportunity of calling his attention to 
somotlijng else. He soon after left tlie party. I had 
an engagem<Jht with him the next morning, and the 
first subject he spoke of was the conversation the night 
before, and* lie expressed himself highly offended that a 
father should, before his oavu daughters, confess his 
‘infidelity, and so far forget himself as to say anything 
to shake the faitfi of a female, -lie added, 'it is more 
painful to me to argue with sce])tics before women, for 
there is no hope of ijs leading to good, and there must 
be pa|u where it is our duty to give pleasure always ; 

I never permitted religion ,to be discussed before my 
daughters or wife.’ 1 wn only say that at eveiy visit 
my admiration of him grew witli my intimacy with his 
mind and actions. He was the most liberal, the most 
amiable, and the most^candid of men. ITis geherosity 
was unbounded; Ids most touching ])oliteness Avas an 
Instinct of his nature; it never left him to his most 
familiar associates; while he j)aid just deference to rank, 
in obedience to the conventional etiquette of society, 
he honoured above all men tlie ])oor gardener whom 
he met Avith in some rich establishment in India, Avho 
had, uninfiuenced by the authority of his superiors, 
examined the Scriptures, and adopted the faith of the 
•Unity of God. lie Avent to the garden every day to 
tiilk Avith him, and lie often said to us, ‘I could have 
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^aken him in my arms as a brother.’ I called with him 
on Dr. Tuckerman, Mr. Dewey, aftd Mr. Phillips, of 
America, and wlicn he lirid shaken hands with them he 
said, with his countenance liglited up with animation, * 
‘I am so happy to be with Unitarians.’ He did not 
mix in the sect as some expected, and reflections were 
often passed upon him. Mr. Fox has touched this \vith 
admirable force in his sermon. The object of the l^hijali 
Avas to mix with and knoAv all sects. One of his greatest 
desires was to see Catholicism at Pome. Ihe admired 
tlie obedience to duties in the Catholics, and aLways 
spoke of them in this liglit with admiration. 'Whatever » 
faults were mixed with tlieir faith, lie recognised in 
llicir attention to the poor and sick, the noblest spiiat 
of Christianity. One of the last arguments 1 heard 
from him was his defence of them, against one wlio 
urged tlieir acting under an artificial stimulus. * He 
(‘ontended that wliat they did Av^as enforced on all, by 
tli(3 very example of Christ ; and that the stimulus was 
their faith in the force and truth of that example. 

‘‘Put 1 . must stop. When I think that I shall see 
him U(f more ; tliat the beauty of his countenance, the 
I'icturescpiencss of his eastern costume, the kind recep- » 
tiou, the noble example of virtues I never felt, at least 
so powerfully, in others, the hope I had entertained of 
his futine usefulness, the certainty I had of liis present 
happiness, and all his enlarged affections, — when I think 
that these have passed aAvay for the forever of my brief 
existence, I feel a sorrow sucli as I never felt l^efore, 
and one which can only find consolation in that pure 
I’oligion of which he was so able a defender. His loss 



has given tenfold value in my mind to his writings, and 
I have studied then^with a subdued feeling since his 
death, and risen from their perusal with a more con- 
firmed ccftwiction of his having been unequalled in past 
or presenl^ time. Peace to his sacred memory 1 

“ Present my best respects to Miss Acland and Dr. 
Cakpentek, and believe me, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“Sincerely and gratefully yours, 

“T. Boott." 

Pr.‘BooTT speiiks of accompanying the Rajah to visit 
Dr. Tuckekman, the* originator of Domestic Missions, 
whose devotion to his work had exhausted his physical 
strength, and led him to seek restoration in our country; 
Dr. Tuckerman was an intimate friend of Dr. Channing, 
with whose spirit he had so long held valued communion. 
This meeting with one of the most devoted followers of 
the Saviour, and one wlfl!) had deeply imbibed his spirit, 
was afterwards spoken of by the Rajah with deep in- 
terest. Its effect on Dr. Tuckerman himself was thus 
described by liini in a letter to Dr. Carpenter 

. I 

“ I had interchanged a few letters with that great and 
excellent man while he was in Calcutta; and had looked 
with the’highcst interest to the hour when I should see 
him in England. And devoutly do 1 thank our heavenly 
Father that I was permitted to see him. Before I met 
him here, he ^vas, however, comparatively only an object 
to me of exalted admiration. But I had not been an 
hour with him, before that revelation was made to me 
of his heai't, which called forth the far higher and more 
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delightful sentinient of love. Yes, iu the acquaintance 
of an hour he became to me an object of very high and 
strong affection ; for I saw in him the most unequivocal 
evidences of an ■ advancement in Christian pidty and 
virtue, — which I have seen in few, very few,*of those 
who have been born and reared under the strongest 
lights, and best influences of our religion ” 

The following poetical tributes to the Eajah’s membry 
evidence the deep feeling which his character and death 
excited : — 


THE INTERMENT 

OP 

THE EAJAH, EAMMOHU^T EOY, 

AT STAPLETON GROVE. 

BY MISa BALE. 

No VOICE, no whisper broke the deep repose, 

When to the earth that severed dust was given ; 

All silently the sacrifice arose ' 

From kindling hearts, in one pure flame, to Heaven. 
Pure from the sun of righteousness it came 
Upon* those hearts. Language, to common thought 
luterprotor, had dimmed that holy flame ; 

Or, with the prism’s power, to sight had brought 
The varying hues which human frailty throws 
O’er things divine. Oh ! never more misplaced. 

Than at that grave where narrow hounds inclose 
Him, whoso diffusive love had all mankind embraced. 
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STAl’LETON GROVE. 

THE EAJAH^S TOMB. 

BY mss ACLAND. 

This is the spot ! There needs no sculptured line ; 
No column marks the Eajah’^ lonely tomb ; 

Br'it shadowing elms their drooping boughs inchne, 
And shroud his cold remains in sacred gloom. 

Yes ; far, from Ganges’ consecrated wave, 

Beneath our pallid groves, and northern skies, 

A slranger’s hand hath laid thee in thy gi’ave, 

And strangers’ tears have wept thine obsequies. 

A stranger ? No ; thy caato” uus human kind ; 
Thy homo— wherever Freedom’s beacon shone ; 

And England’s noblest hearts exulting shrined 
Tlio turbanod offspring of a burning zone. 

Pure generous mind! ^11 that was just and true, — 
All tliat was lovely, holiest, brightest, best — 

Kindled thy soul of eloquenco anew, 

And woke responsive chords in every breast;* ‘ 

» 

, Sons of the western main around thee hung. 

While Indian lips unfolded Freedom’s laws. 

And grateful woman heard the Bralimin’s tongue 
Proclaim her worth, and plead her widowed cause. 

Ah ! why did Fortune dash, with bitter doom, 

That cup of high communion from thine hand. 

And scatter, darkly withering o’er the tomb, 

The blessings gathered for tljy native land ? 
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Be liuslied our. murmurs ! He wliose voice had won 
Thee, heav’n bound traTtfler, forth from Pagan night, 

In mercy called the trusting spirit on, 

And bade it dwell with Uncreated Light. 

Perchance when o’er thy loved paternal bower, 

The Sun of Eighteousness shall healing rise,— 

When India’s children feel his noon-day power, 

And mingle aU in Christian sympathies, — 

« 

Hither their pilgrim footsteps duly bound, ’ 

With fervent zeal,' these hallowed haunts shall trace, ' 
And sweetly solemn tears bedew the git>und 
Where sleeps the friend and prophet of their race ! 


-:o:- 


THE PEAYEE OF EAMMOHUN EOY. 

BY MRS. THOMAS WOODFORDE. 

In a Park where bounds the fallow deer 
As he scents the fragrant thyme, 

There is a spot whore weeping trees 
Lowly to Earth incline. 


Stranger ! *tis not a hermit’s cell, 
Or grot, or mimic toy ; — 

It is a grave, where sleepeth well, 
The Brahmin-r-EAMMOHUN Eoy. 

# N 
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A Hindoo brother restoth there, 
Far from his casto and home ; 
, No mausoleum risett near, ' 

No overshadowing dome ! 


Alone, his form evanish^th 
Into the dust around ! — 

The faithful soul, that loved so well, 
Companionship hath found ! 

f 

To him dark Superstition’s wand 
Could not its hate impart ; 

It had no power to fuse his brain, 

Or petrify his heart. 


The mystic Shaster’s ancient page 
He learned,— and stood dismayed ; 
He turned liis prayer within his breast, 
And tlm9 th« Brahmin prayed : — 


“ Oh, God! thou know’st— for from thine eye 
No thought can be concealed— 

The cumbrous book on which I look 
Still leaves Thee unrevealed ! 


My God above, yea I far above, 
Whate’er Thy creature sees, 

My heart must hope thy voice ne’er spoke 
Such fearM threats as these I 
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Forgive me if I dare not think 
To scan Infinity ; 

Though trembHng, driven from Thee in Hea'^en, 
In earth I worship Thee ! 

‘‘ My human heart alj tenderly 
With earthly love o’erflows ; — 

Hence come my fears, my hopes, joys, tears. 

And hence my crimes and woes ! 

“ A breathing atom of Thine earth. 

Me Nature’s laws oppress ; — 

My spirit weak doth eyer seek ^ 

Its kindred earthiness. 

“ But thou ! oh ! lovely, living Earth, 

And I, a part of thee, 

In boundless space have destined place 
For dread Eternity ! 

“ Yos^ God doth love his own fair Earth,— 

BJlest Hope ! I cling to thee ; 

And the soul Ho hath sent from Heaven is lent 
That His Earth may perfect be. 

“ 0 ! Light Divine, that invests my clay, 
Badiance from Him above. 

So burn thy fii-e that my one desire 
And mission on Earth be— Love ! ” 


Taunton. 
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A HYMN,, 

.«UNO AT FINSBUnY CHAPEL, MOOUFIEI.DS, AFTER A FUNERAL SERMON 
BY THE Rev, W. J, Fox, 

Bv HARRIET MJlRTINEAU. 

Mutio by Miss Flower. 

No faithless tears, 0 God ! we shed 
For him who, to Thine altars led, 

A swallow from a distant clime, 

Foniyl rest beneath the cherubim ; 

In Thee he rests from toil and pain, 

0 Father ! hear our true Amen. 

No faithless tears ! Led forth by Thee, 

Meek pilgrim to the sepulchre, 

For him Thy kuth from day to day. 

Sprang up and blossomed by the way ; 

Shalt Thou not claim Thine own again ? 

0 bend to hear our deep Amen ! ^ 

• » 

No faithless tears ! Though many dream 
To see his face by Ganges’ stream ; 

Though thousands wait on many a shore, 

The voice that shall be heard no more ; 

0, breathe Thy peace amid their pain, 

And hear Thy children’s loud Amen I 
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SONNET 

ON THE MEMORY 

• OF 

THE RAJAH, RAMMOHUN ROY.* 


When from afar we saw thy burning light 
Rise gloriously o’er India’s* darkened shore, 

In spirit we rejoiced ; and then still more 
Rose high our admiration and delight, 

When, steadfast to pursue thy course aright, 

• We saw thee brave fierce persecution’s power. — 

As yet we knew thee not, — but that blest hour * 
Which first disclosed thee to our longing sight, 
Awakened in us deepest Christian love, 

And told us thou hadst sat at Jesus’ feet. 

But jiow a glowing halo from above 
Circles our thoughts of thee, when to the seat 
Of mercy, rapt in ardent prayer, we come, 

“ Our Father ! load Thy wandering children home !” 


M. C. 

Bristol, 

Sunday, October 21 th^ 1833. 
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One other tribute remained to be paid to the remains 
of this great man. Sacred as was the spot where he 
was laid, and requiring to those who knew and loved 
him no stone to mark the spot, beneath the overhanging 
trees, which their hearts reverenced, — yet it was right 
that the public should have access to his grave, and 
should see a befitting monument erected over it. This 
coul4 not be done at Stapleton Grove, which had now 
passed out of the Castle family. The Eajah’s friend, 
.the celebrated Dwarkanath Tagore, desired to pay this 
mark of respect to his memory, and it was therefore 
< arranged that the case containing the coffin should be 
removed to the*beautiful cemetery of Arno’s Vale, near 
Bristol. This was suitably accomplished on the 29th of 
May, 1843, and a haUdsome monument was erected in 
the spring of the year following by his friend, the en- 
lightened and celebrated Dwarkanath Tagore.^ A 
visit was afterwards paid by him to the spot, and re- 
cently by his grandson, Satyendra Nath TAGORE.f 

Dwarkanath Tagore died also in a strange land, 
but he lies in a gloomy cemetery in LondoA, Kensal 
Green, and no tomb befitting his rank has been ‘erected 
I to mark the spot. Surely his remains will be transferred 
to the spot where rests his noble friend ! 

Many of the countrymen of the illustrious Brahmin 
have already visited the spot where reposes all of him 

* It is well represented in the accompanying engi’aving, and 
attracts considerable attention. 

f This gentleman was the first Hindoo who passed the Civil 
Service Examination, and he now holds office in India. 
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that is mortal, and doubtless all will feel what is beau- 
tifully expressed by one of them, — *‘The placa where lies 
the funeral temple of Rajah Rammohun Roy is a sacred 
place for Hindo^ Pilgrims I” May such a pilgrimage 
rouse and stimulate those who undertake it to fresh exer- 
tions for their country. **The memory of such a man,” 
writes another, whose words hme been already qugted 
in the preface, “ must- ever be dear to the Hindoos^ and 
it is the duty of those of our countrymen who can afford 
to visit England, not to return without paying their 
tribute of respect to the spot where rest the remains of 
that illustrious man. To perform this duty we haVe 
visited this famous city, which has the honour of pos- 
sessing the mortal remains of Rammohun Roy. It was 
the good name of your revered and pious father which 
brought the Raja here, and it is that of the latter again 
wliich has attracted us here ; you can therefore imagine 
how greatly we must feel the satisfaction of having per- 
formed this pilgrimage (if I may so call it), with youi 
kind assistance. Wc hope that the performance of this 
duty will stimulate our exeii/ions, and help us on in 
follo\ving the paths of truth and righteousness. My 
gi’eat ambition in life is to be useful to my country, 
and to do good to others; it is this strong desire that 
has brought me to tliis part of the world, in order tc 
seek knowledge, and the acquaintance of the great and 
the good. Our prayer is that God may give us the 
power, ability and knowledge, which we may devote tc 
the service of our country. The performance of duty 
is its own reward, and though our exertions may nol 
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bear any fruit in our lifetime, the thought of having 
done our duty will be the greatest happiness to us. 
May God hasten the day when all strifes and party feel- 
ings will siibside, — when sects and castes will merge into 
one, that of humanity , we shall cease to regard 
the English, the Hindoo, and the Jew, as belonging to 
different nations, — and when we shall all sing, the 

“Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man.” 



CHAPTER V. 


FUNERAL SERMONS FOR THE RAJA^, 
RAMMOHUN ROY, 


BY 

Rev. Db. CARPENTER, Rev. ROBERT ASPLAND, 
Rev. Db. DRUMMOND, 

Rev. J. SCOTT PQRTER and Rev. W. J. FOX. 


It is probable that in many pulpits there were notices 
of the mournful event of the Rajah’s death. The Rev. 
Dr. Kenney, of St. Olave’s, Southwark, whose ministry 
Rammohun Roy had frequently attended, preached a 
funeral sermon for him at the request of his parishioners ; 
he als« wrote a letter to Mr. J. Hare expressive of his 
warm attachment to the Rajah and high appreciation of» 
his character. Five sermons were printed, and though 
now out of print, copies are before us; from these we 
now proceed to give such extracts as will illustrate the 
character of the Rajah, and show the estimation in 
which he was held. 

The first is from Dr. Carpenter, preached in Lewin’s 
Mead Chapel, Bristol, Oct. the 6th, 1833. It contains a 
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full review of the labours, opinions and character of the 
Eajah, and was printed with a number of extracts from 
his writings, and with the Biographical Memoir at the 
copimencement of this volume. From this pamphlet 
large extracts have been already made. 

Daniel vii., 13^ 14. 

I fcAWr IN THE NIGHT VISIONS, AND, BEHOLD, ONE LIKE THE 

Son OF Man came with the ctouDS of heaven, and 

OAME TO THE AnCIENT OF DAYS; AND THEY BROUGHT 
HIM liEAR BEFORE HIM.* AND THERE WAS GIVEN HIM 
DOMINION, AND GLORY, AND A KINGDOM, THAT ALL PEOPLE, 
NATIONS AND LANGUAGES, SHOULD SERVE HIM I HIS DO- 
MINION IS AN EVERLASTING DOMINION, WHICH SHALL NOT 
PASS away; and his kingdom" THAT WHICH SHALL NOT 
BE DESTROYED. 

“This sublime declaration of the prophetic spirit cannot 
be fulfilled till all the nations of the earth shall form a 
part of the kingdom of the Messiah ; and it will bo fulfilled 
in its completest extent, for 'it proceeded from him who 
is almighty, eternal, and imchangeable. The Christian 
believer who has cordial faith in this and other related 
prophecies, must have the settled unwavering conviction, 
that the day will come when the knowledge which i^ ‘ life 
^eternal ’ sliall bo diffused into every region, and received 
into the heart of every rational being, on the face of the 
earth. 

“ No one who has a just sense of the value of the Gospel, 
can be indifiPerent to the spread of its divine truths, or 
to the increase of their influence where they are already 
received. Let the question bo fairly put to any who have 
imbibed its sacred principles ; who have seen how it com- 
municates light and guidance, how it raises and refines the 
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purposes and desires, strengthens in weakness, supports in 
sorrow, heals the contrite heart, cheiishes the best affec- 
tions, is continually expanding, invigorating, and^ elevating 
the understanding, and directing the soul heavenward ; — ■ 
whether they can conceive a more inestimable ?reasure, or 
can think it a matter of no moment whether or not others 
share it with them, fie who prays that the kingdom of 
God may come, and Ips will be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven, must, if he pray with the spirit and mth the 
understanding, bo solicitous to promote the practical re- 
ception of the Gospel ; and if, in any good degree, ho bear 
the image of his Lord, ho will decline no exertion, nor shun 
any difficulty or sacrifice, wffiere he has^a reasonable pros- 
pect that he may thereby promote the great end of God’s 
moral government, the virtue and happiness of his rational 
offspring. From him whom he views with gratitude as his 
benefactor, and reverences as his sovereign and ju^ge, ho 
lias learnt, that to know, with the knowledge of the heart, 

‘ the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent’ 

‘ is life eternal’: and if he have himself, as a sinful, dying, 
accountable creature, experienced, in godly sorrow, its 
precious promises of divine mercy, its strength in tempta- 
tion, fits guidance in spiritual perplexity, its consolations, 
its vmrnings, and its hopes — hopes full of immortality-^ 
ho vill love muchj and grateful to him who suffered and 
died to extend and assure the gracious blessings of tho 
Gospel, and to Him from whose tender mercy they sprang, 
he 'will deem it an imperative duty to do what in him lies 
to enable others to share in those privileges and blessings, 
and to become faithful subjects of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

“There can be no doubt in the mind of him who has 
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duly considered the declarations of prophecy and the genius 
of the Christian religion, that it is designed to be universal, 
both in extent and in duration. Men of the highest in- 
tellect have perceived its disclosures expanding as they 
have themsWes advanced in comprehension of mind. As 
they have ascended the heights of human intelligence, they 
have discerned more and more of the glories of ‘ the light 
of the world ’. And it is not conceivable that any period 
shall aifrive, in this state of being, when the Gospel can 
bo regarded, by those who possess and understand its 
principles an^ its hopes, as other than ‘ the pearl of great 
pricp’, beyond all other gifts of our Heavenly Father of 
inestimable value. 

“ In proportion, too, as the minds of men are cultivated 
with sound knowledge, Christian truth is more readily dis- 
cernible, and its influences are more effective. Ignorance 
suits not the spirit of the Gospel, which is ‘ the spirit of 
power, and love, and of a sound mind’; and where to 
ignorance is added the debasing influences of sordid selfish- 
ness and pollution, scarcely any thing can raise above the 
mire of eartli. On the other liand, where the understanding 
is exorcised, truth is found to be its best nourishment ; and 
sound knowledge, the healthy food of the soul. The ,'>nind 
ij tluis prepared for light from heaven ; and that light 
‘ shinoth more and more unto the perfect day.’ 

Many parts of tho propliccies are still obscui'e. To the 
eye which can only partially discern oven the present, 
that which respects things to come must commonly have 
something of tho darkness or the dimness of futurity. Even 
those portions which respect things long past, seem fuU of 
mystery to those who are littJo acquainted with the ancient 
periods of the world, and have not considered the appro- 
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priate language of prophecy. But if there is §ny thing 
clear, explicit, and certain in prophecy, it is, that the time 
shall come * when the knowledge of Jehovah shall cover 
the earth as the waters do the channels of tlie de?»p’ ; when, 

* from the rising of the sun to the going down df the same, 
his name shall be exalted among the Gentiles ’ ; when, * in 
every place shall be #ffered to him incense and a pure 
offering’ — the offering of the heart, the sacrifice df the 
life. The anticipation of this great and glorious result 
was one of the habitual sentiments of our Lord’s prophetic ‘ 
spirit. He looked through darkness, and fhrough e’vfil, 
towards good unbounded, and in its influences eternal. 
And this anticipation can scarcely fail to bo fixed in tlfo* 
Christian’s heart. Ilist Lord ‘ must reign till all enemies 
are brought under his feet ’. The ‘ Heathen have been 
given him for an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for a possession’. The words of the prophet in 
my text are singularly impressive and decisive ; and they 
are the more important, because whenever our Si^viour 
applies to himself the appellation ^ the Son of Man ’, we 
may reasonably understand a tacit reference to them. 
a- if- a- 

While many of our Christian brethren were contem- 
plating with intense earnestness, and costfully promoting, 
the efforts made by Missionaries of their own denomination 
to spread the Gospel among the Hindoos — as it appeared 
to us with little success, or, on the system they adopted, 
well-grounded hope, — the attention of the Unitarians in 
England and America began to be arrested by the infor- 
mation which came to us from various quarters, that in the 
British capital of Hindostan a highly-gifted Brahmin had 
been, for some time, with little knowledge of the Gospel, 
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preparing the way for its divine light by dispersing the 
debasing darkness of heathen idolatry ; and that he had 
been endeavouring, with much success, to lead his more 
intolligentf eountrymon to the ancient and purer forms of 
their religien.* This was Rammohun Roy. We learnt that 
long before he had attended to the instructions of Christ, 
ho hod attained the faith of Abrahaip, and worshipped and 
served the ‘ one living and true God without any mixture 
of idolatry ; and that it appeared likely to be his honour 
' to contribute effectually, even if indirectly, to the diffusion 
of* faith in Christ, partly by his personal labours, and 
partly by his cooperation with others — his countenance and 
his aid in their exertions. These labours were directed to 
the exposure of the evils of the j^revalent faith of his 
countrymen; and particularly to the extension of that 
knowledge respecting the Supreme and Eternal Creator, 
which their most ancient * scriptures’ taught, in language 
that is hot surpassed, in sublimity and truth, even by that 
of Moses and the Prophets ; — often blended, however, with 
much that is mystical ; and with much also that was calcu- 
lated to lead away from the truth, or, at least, to furnish a 
pretext to the grovelling soul — in process of time abundantly 
and banefully employed — ^to direct its adorations 'io the 
manifestations of the attributes of the Supreme Being,‘^and 
td worship HIM who is the invisible, eternal, universal, and 
ever-present Spirit, under numberless forms of created 
intelligences, or of the beasts of the earth, or of things 
without intolligenco or life. , 

Several of the Brahmin’s productions, with this object 
in view, principally designed for his own countrymen, came 
into my hands, now twelve years ago : but at least six or 
eight years before that period, he had made and exten- 
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eivoly circulated translations of tho Hindoo sacred wfltings, 
and afterwards abridgments of them ; and there is no doubt 
that great and important benefits have arisen from theso 
publications among the cultivated and inquiring |)art of his 
countrymen, whose minds, trained by their nativt learning 
and knowledge to a great degree of acuteness and refine- 
ment, had become disgaasted with the degrading nature 
and influences of the ceremonies and worship of their 
own people, yet were * impressed with strong repugnance 
at the prevailing representations of Christian doctrine, 
wliich was increased, there is reason to belike, by thd 
extreme absence, at that period, in British society in 
general, of the ordinary indications of any deep sense of* ■ 
religion. These publicajbions contain nftmerous passages 
which are well fitted to elevate the sentiments, and to 
attract those whose hearts were already elevated ; while, 
in their mode of expression, and in the reverence with 
which the Hindoos are accustomed to regard these writings, 
as proceeding from the Deity and themselves in part pos- 
sessed of deity, they are more fitted than our scriptures, as 
a whole f for the earliest periods of departure from the popular 
opinions of the Hindoos. 

• « # 

“The absolute unity, unrivalled supremacy, sole worship,^ 
and essential mercy of the only true God, are too strongly 
asserted in Eammohun Eoy’s writings, and were too un- 
equivocally maintained b^him in conversation, to leave any 
doubt as to his doctrinal opinions on those points. He 
repeatedly told me and others that he never introduced his 
opinions unnecessarily ; but that when the subject was in- 
troduced he never hesitated to avow them: and of his entire 
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disbelief in the doctrine of the trinity, of the incarnation, 
&c., wo have abundant assurance. In his replies to the 
Missionaries who attacked his selections from the instruc- 
tions of Christ, he also dovolopes his views respecting the 
person of our Lord. That ho regarded him as entirely 
subordinate to tho Supreme Being, and dependent upon 
HIM, for all his high powers and authority, must be obvious 
I to eVei<y one who peruses that remarkable controversy. He 
dwells, with peculiar earnestness and satisfaction, on tho 
conclusion he had attained respecting the nature of that 
hnity which subsisted between Christ and his heavenly 
Father—the unity of design, of affection, of operation— such 
•’as existed between his disciples and himself. On all these 
points, which alorfo are essential to IJnitarianism, he agrees 
with the Unitarian. In those treatises, however, he also 
speaks of our Saviour as preexistent, and as employed in 
the creation of the natural world ; in which he differs from 
the great bulk of contemporary Unitarians, more nearly 
approaching to the sentiments of the excellent Dr. Price. 
From the conversations which I had with him in the later 
part of his life, I believo that he was more disposed to 
regard that prcoxistence as only in the divine purposes ; 
and the creating logos, not as Christ himself, bul as that 
^divine power which wrought in and by him. But hWever 
this may be, ho was undoubtedly a Unitarian ; and he has 
repeatedly said, when not among members of the Unitarian 
sect, ‘My heart is with the Unitarians’, 

“As to his Christian belief--4he only ground for un- 
certainty arose from the assertions, on the one hand, of 
those who will not allow the claims of the Unitarian to the 
appellation Christian, because he does not receive those 
doctrines which ho firmly believes to be without foundation 
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in the instructions of Christ and his Apostles ; or, on the 
other, of those who have misunderstood the nature of the 
ground on which the Brahmin’s convictions most rested, 
the manner in which he spoke of doctrines which they 
tliomselves always associated with Christian holief and 
deemed essential to it, and the caution with. which he 
habitually avoided all public expression of the adoption of 
Christianity by those personal acts which Avould have been i 
regarded by Christiitns in general as a renunciation* of liis 
ancient faith, and probably employed by his enemies in 
India to lessen his inlluence and to injure His interests. 
Ho never was baptized, though applied to for the purpose 
by the direction of some of the highest dignitaries of tlid 
Established Church: he could not hdve been bajitized 
into the Trinitarian faith. Ho might have been baptized 
into Unitarian Christianity, without renouncing what ho 
regarded as the pure doctrine of Hindooism respecting 
the Supreme Being ; but his system prevented him froiri 
engaging in the positive riles of any sect of Christians. 
While ho maintained his caste as a Brahmin, he had an 
acknowledged right to instruct his countrymen in tlie 
doctrines of their religion, which he maintained to have 
boen,^in its purest and most ancient form, monotlioism in 
faith and in worship, and to which he laboured, in many^ 
cases effectually, to lead his fcdlow-Brahmins. Tho aC' 
knowledgement of the divine authority of Christ is, in 
itself, in no way inconsistent with the maintenance of their 
ancient faith ; for as M)sg 8 and tho Prophets had done, 
Christ and his Apostles taught tho same. We have in 
his controversy with the Baptist Missionaries (before the 
attempt made to deprive liim of his caste,) tho clear declara- 
tions of his belief that ‘Jesus of Nazareth’ was ‘the 


0 
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Christ of Ood ^ that * ho was sent with a divine law to 
guide mankind by his preaching and example’, that he 
received from the Supremo Being * a commission to come 
into the frftrld for the salvation of mankind and that ho 
was, by Him, ‘ empowered to perform wonderful works.’ 
This belief, however, ho rested, as we have learned from 
diimself, loss on those wonderful works, than on the internal 
proofs derived from the excellence of our Saviour’s instruc- 
tions respecting the character of God and the duty and 
welfare ilmaii, anH from the circumstances attending the 
first promufgation of the Gospel ; and he laid little stress 
upon miracles as a moans of converting his countrymen, 

' Vrom their being so much accustomed to miraculous re- 
lations in reference to those deitieo whom they were called 
upon to renounce. But though the elements of his faith, 
or the grounds on which he held it, might not agree mth 
those of Christians in general, I am, in the recollection 
of several residents in this city or its neighbourhood, of 
the first respectability for character and intellectual attain- 
ments, and of various religious persuasions, correct when I 
say, that, less than a week before his last illness began, he 
expressed his belief in the divine origin of our Lord’s 
instructions, in his miracles, and in his resurrectiop from 
^tho dead. On this great fact, indeed, he declared that his 
own expectation of a resurrection rested. ‘ If I did not 
believe in the resurrection of Christ’, were his emphatic 
words, < I should not believe in my own’. Believing as 
he certainly did in this essential fundamental fact of 
Christianity, you may term him what you please — have 
no hesitation in saying that he was a Christian. 
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“ As to his more direct services to Christianity, I view 
them as of vastly, more importance than has yet, perhaps, 
been developed. It is no slight service, that he has 
rendered a large portion of the recorded te&ichings of 
Christ accessible to his countrymen, in their Sticred lan- 
guage, the Sanscrit, and in the ordinary language of Bengal. 
Perplexed himself with the varicSSJ^^ctrinenhsistod 
upon by the teachers of Christianity, he '6oHglj,^^r ' the 
essential characteristics of this religion — its moral s/stom, 
its sanctions, and its promises — in the words of Christ 
himself; and these he presented to the Ilinddo public ill 
the way which ho deemed most ‘likely to produce the 
desirable effect of improving the hearts and minds of men, ’ 
of different persuasions and degrees of understanding.’ 

‘ This simple code of religion and morality (he says at the 
end of his Introduction) is so admirably calculated to 
elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of one God, 
who has equally subjected all living creatures, without 
distinction of caste, rank, or wealth, to change, disappoint- 
ment, pain, and death, and has equally admitted all to bo 
partakers of the bountiful mercies which he has lavished 
over nature ; and is also so weU fitted to regulate the 
condujjt of the human race in the discharge of their various 
duties to God, to themselves, and to society ; that I cannot 
but hope the best effects from its promulgation in the 
present form.’ 

“One would have thought that the Christian Missionaries 
would have hailed the learned and excellent Brahmin as 
their fellow-labourer, and as at least preparing the way 
for that knowledge of Christ which they thought essential 
to his Gospel. True it is that ho did not introduce into 
the ‘Precepts of Jesus’ the narration of our Lord’s miracles: 
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. but the purpose of the miracles was answered if any 
were led without them to the same end— the reception 
of Jesus Christ as a heaven-sent teacher, and the dis- 
positiontto receive his words as the words of truth, 
and thee guide of heart and life; and the Brahmin 
thought such narrations loss likely to affect the minds 
of his countrymen, than the siqiple records of Christ’s 
insk’ugtions. Tie knew that the Saviour hath declared 
that ho that dooth the will of his ‘Heavenly Father, was 
to him as a brother, or sister, or mother: and ho ox- 
^)ressed his conviction that the sayings of Christ which he 
had presented to his countrymen, are those ‘ the obedience 
« *.to‘ wliich is so absolutely commanded as indispensable and 
all-sufficient to t^iose who desire^ eternal life ’ ; that they 
‘ include every duty of man and all that is necessary to 
salvation’, while ^ they expressly eiclude mere profession 
or belief from those circumstances which God graciously 
admife as giving a title to eternal happiness ’ ; and that 
there is not, in the New Testament, any commandment 
‘ similarly enjoining a knowledge of the mysteries or his- 
torical relations contained in those books’. But it is an 
immense advance when any are led from the degrading 
forms and disgusting and cruel practices of heathen idolatry 
to the reception of the only true God, and to seek I'or the 
•words of eternal life in the instructions of Jesus Christ. 
Even if they were only brought near to the kingdom of 
God, he who presented the means of this progress, and in 
a way that he deemed more likely than others to affect 
their minds, should surely have been received with con- 
ciliatory encouragement ; and perceiving — as his previous 
writings showed — that he had a mind open to truth, it 
woidd have been wise calmly to present to him the means 
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of greater light, and to await its effects, without attempting 
to thwart or to oppose his progress. But his reception by 
the Missionaries * surprised and disappointed ’ hip ; and 
he appears to have had some reason to complain o^ a want 
of candour and liberality towards him. The attack had, 
however, a highly beneficial effect : it led him to mature 
his views of Christian truth ; and to discern, by close ex- 
amination of the Scriptures, what are the real doctrines of 
Christ and his Apostles. His First and Second Appeals 
especially (and also, though more directly crjtical, and, 
more influenced by English controversial works, his Final 
Appeal,) present the extraordinary efforts, and most inf- 
* portant researches, of a mind faithfully seeking for light, 
and coming to the Scriptures with no other prepossessions 
than those which arose ^om views respecting the Supreme 
Being which Christianity had only to extend and establish. 
In addition to a remarkable critical skill, they display the 
sagacity of a clear and acute understanding, guided by the 
love of truth and duty, and illuminated by devotion, and 
by sentiments respecting the character and dispensations 
of the supreme and universal Parent wliich perfectly har- 
monized ivith aU the spontaneous dictates of his pious and 
beiicvoionl spirit. I persuade myseK that the reasonings 
and representations of the Brahmin wiU yet lead many 
Christians to review their own conclusions; and assist them 
to discern that the faith required for the benefits of the 
Gospel, is perfectly accordant with the dictates of a sound 
understanding : while, at the same time, the beautiful 
manifestations of his charity, humility, and benevolence, 
may contribute to improve them in the spirit which the 
Gospel requires. 
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*‘His enlarged and benignant spirit, the tenderness and 
purity of his own heart, the maternal love which he had 
experienced, and the influences of that soothing kindness 
which he had received from the women of Thibet when he 
was separated from the endearments of home, aided (I 
repeat it) to produce in his mind those sentiments of re- 
spect for woman in her domestto and social and moral 
relatitfns, which entirely raised hirn above the narrow and 
degrading views entertained of the female sex by his 
countrymen in general; and which led him to contribute, in 
various ways, to the just appreciation of them, and to their 
pj-ctdction from the sordid purposes and superstitious zeal 
^ of those who degraded them by debasing rites and practices, 
and condemned them to self-inimolation. He regarded 
.woman, whether considered as ^ intellectual or as a 
spiritual being, as fitted, by natural powers and capabilities, 
to bo the companion, the friend, and the helper of man. 
In all this his sentiments admirably coincided with the 
genius of the Gospel, and with the spirit and conduct of its 
benevolent Author; and it is no, unreasonable supposition, 
that the perception of this characteristic of the Christian 
system contributed to his interest in our Scriptures, 
which record the most affecting instances of the reverential 
^attachment of devout women to the Saviour, and their 
devoted faithfulness when oven his disciples deserted him ; 
and vdiich present, various indications of the readiness of 
the female sex to receive his heavenly truths, and to labour 
for the diffusion of them among mankind. 

% if ^ * 

“ Such was the illustrious person whose removal from 
an extensive field of usefulness we feel to be a call for 
trust and submission ; and such the nature and extent of 
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his labours in it. Premature we might be tempted to 
think his summons from life, while the powers of his mind 
were in their vigour, and while his sources of enjoyment 
and of self-improvement were so great, in the infercourses 
of friendship and affection, in the honour and attachment 
of wise and good men of all ranks and of all persuasions, 
in the engagements of« kindness and benevolence, in the 
perception of the effects of his labours of patriotism* and 
philanthropy, in the pursuit of truth, the study of scripture, 
and the exercise of piety: but the future is unknown ; and ' 
Clod’s time is best. Protracted life might hafe displayed, 
in languor and exhaustion, if not in depression, the Natural 
effects, on a frame like his, of a long course of that arduouS *. 
toil and often severe conffict, which had been occasioned by. 
his own beneficent proses, or by the harassing opposition 
and even hostility o^Khers. He might have had unlooked 
for trials of faith and patience, in the slow and sometimes 
interrupted operation of those causes of good to his country 
which his comprehensive ani ardent mind must have viewed 
as now effectually comm|ncGd. At any rate, he has sunk 
to rest in the midst of affection and respect, with all thoso 
purpose carried into effect wliich had been his object 
throijgh life : and could we have known the thoughts of his 
heart, when ho believed the hour of his departure apj 
preaching, I am persuaded that we should have found, 
hlondod with tliem, the emotions of devout thankfulness — 
which now fill our hearts — that he had lived so long, and 
that his toils and his conflicts had not been in vain. 

“They have not been in vain; and the tomb does not 
terminate their efficacy. The influence of his ’personal 
example and of his instructions will be felt impressively 
among many who have witnessed and received them. • His 
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writingfj will be. more read and appreciated. Those who 
have been already acquainted with them, mil review them 
with tliat now interest which the mournful thought pro- 
duces, tliiiUho whose intelligence and benevolence dictated 
them, is ciow among the dead. The purposes of his 
exertions wiH, in the heart of many a one, receive a new 
impulse from the consideration that all who valued him for 
them and are able to promote them, are bound to do what 
tliey can to supply the loss of his e^brts and his Qounsels. 

* In many and various ways his groat objects may be carried 
into circct, with an influence derived from the termination . 
of histcourso, which the misintoi’pretation of his motives, 

• r a wrong estimate of his mode of accomplishing them, or 
the belief that it ]1eculiarly rested j^dlh him to effect them, 
might have contributed to prevent. The spirit under which 
he obviously laboured will transfu^'^tself into the hearts 
of others who have those objects in view ; and llis writings 
will afd the wise and benevolent in promoting them. 

‘ Thougli dead he yet speakefh’ ; and the voice will be 
lieard impressively from the toml^ which, in his life, may 
have excited only the passing emotions of admiration or 
respect. 

^‘That voice may be hoard by his intelligent faindoo 
friends and other enlightened Brahmins. It may excite 
tliom to renewed and increased efforts to carry on the 
worlc of intolloctual and moral improvement among their 
c ounliymen : to diffuse the purer light of religion which 
his 'Writings contain, among those who are yet debased and 
8up(’r.sbli(»us : to give the advantages of a wise education 
to th(> young and uninformed: to rise themselves, and teach 
others to rise, above the narrow prejudices of caste and 
8ect;^and thereby weaken that thraldom which so much 
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intorrupts the process of truth and virtue; and elevate,, 
hy knowledge and a just appreciation, those who may thus 
be the friends and companions of the present generation, 
and whoso early instructions and training will*^ much 
promote the weKare of the next : to cooperate •with the 
benevolent efforts of the British Government for the welfare 
of their country ; and by giving the system adopted the aids 
they may effectually afford it, prepare for the extension dnd 
increase of the advantages which benevolent wisdom has in 
view. May we not hope, too, that his example will lead 
the best and most enlightened among the Hindoos to study,* 
and thence to value, those Scriptures which he habitually 
^ studied and valued ? And, perceiving, ns he has practixjally • 
shown them, that the religion of Christ requires no re- 
nunciation, in faith and worship, of the purest and most 
ancient principles of ilM.v own, to follow him in this respect 
also, and to receive themselves, and load others to receive, 
the instructions of Jesus as the guide to peace and ‘hap- 
piness ? If such should be Iho results, his death will bo 
blessed to their highest ^terests, and to those of their 
countrymen at large. 

a- ih ^ 

“To ail of us, the rapid progress of fatal disease, by 
which lie has unexpectedly been called from life to whose ^ 
intercourse we had here looked forwards with so much 
cornostness and hope, presents a fresh warning as to the 
uo. oi'tainty of life. Tho voice speaketh from his tomb, and 
nrgos us to w'oi'k tho work of life while it is day. Ilis 
example, too, may well strengthen our desire to vrork 
that work faithfully, and as those who are to give an 
account. A strong sense of responsibility influenced him 
in the course which Providence marked out for him. She 
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spirit of benevolence, of humility, and of piety, dwelt in 
liis heart. You learned not from himself, except by casual 
expressions, or in reply, to direct inquiries, what he had 
done fof Aankind, in respect to their temporal and spiritual 
well-beii% ; but on reviewing it for ourselves, we see that 
it claims our admiration and our deep respect. He sought 
the blessing of Hod on his work,* and pursued this aipan 
accbuntable being ; and we may well say that the blessing 
of God has rested upon it for great and important good. 

Servant of God! farewell! thy work is o’er’. Thou 
liast been Summoned to that rest which remaineth for the 
people of God, and Ve shall soon commit thee to the silent 
•tomb ; but it will be with the hope of meeting thee again, . 
when this mortar shall put on immortality, and that which 
is sown in weakness, shall be raised in power and glory. 
Thy honoured remains will not repose in ground that has 
been consecrated by human ceremonial, or even by the 
exclusive employment of it as the abode of the dead ; but 
they will themselves hallow \ho spot where they rest, and 
it will bo endeared by the rom^ibrance of thy benignity, 
thine affection, and thy friendship. Never will bo effaced 
from our memory the beamings of tliy countenance^ and the 
mild accents of thy voice ; and by all who knew th^e, "will 
^ thy name bo loved and revered. — ‘Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord ; they rest from their labours ; and 
their works follow thorn’. The inliuonces of thy labours, 
thino instructions, thy example, are still with us ; and these 
will render thoo still the guide and the benefactor of thy 
race. As respects others, thy labour will not bo in vain ; 
and as respects thyself, thou art awaiting thy reward. The 
day -will come when the Lord of Christians will call thee 
from the tomb ; and then, I doubt not, wilt thou hear the 
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approving words addressed to thee, * Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord I * 

God grant, my hearers, that a like blessedness may be 
our lot ; that we may faithfully improve our It^lents for 
usefulness to others and our own spiritual well-bling ; and 
that, when the Lord of Christians shall call us and all men 
fi#i the tomb, we ma/ receive the blessed welcome, and 
be admitted into the jc^ of our Lord.” 


On the same Sunday, the Eev. B. Aspland preached 
, a funeral sermon in the New Gravel Bit Meeting? 
Hackney, where the Bajah had not uhfreqnently been 
a listener. A large jiortion of the sermon consists of 
Ihographical notices of the Bajah, and extracts from hia 
writings, which had been already presented to the j;)ublic 
by Dr. Carpenter. Is wa^s, therefore, not intended for 
pui dication. Mr. Aspland states in the preface that 
“ he considered the scrUon preached upon the occasion 
by hisf respected friend Dr. Carpenter, of Bristol, to be 
the prtper funereal tribute to the memory of the Bajah ; 
and Chis he hoped, and still liopcs, to see p>ublished, 
cs})ecially as Dr. Carpenter was in frequent intercoursiJ 
with the illustrious deceased, during his last days, and 
enjoyed, besides, peculiar opportunities of acquiring an 
exact knowledge of his life and opinions. But an 
edition of the sermon having made its appearance 
(printed, it is supposed, from notes taken at -the time 
of delivery), without the sanction of the author, no 
alternative is left to him, unless he could consent to 
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bear the imputation of putting out a mean and illiterate 
publication, in reference to a name entitled to every 
outward mark of respect.” On the 'title page of the 
sermon are the appropriate lines of the poet of Paradise 
Lost and ilqgained : — 

'' One man except, the only^son of light, 

In a dark age, against example good. 

Against allurement, customt and a world 
• Offended” 

• The subfjct of the sermon is “The future accession 
of good men of all climes to Christianity, and their 
• final congregation in heaven.’’ Mr. Aspland thus pre- 
faced it, — 

‘‘Judging that it would not be uncongenial with the 
feelings of the congregation, nor presumptuous on my 
part, nor, perhaps, wholly unsorviceablo to the causo of 
Christian truth, I ventured last Sunday morning to an- 
nounce that I should adapt tlio present discourse to the 
melancholy event of the somewhat sudden and, according 
to the course of nature, premature decease of our distin- 
guished oriental visitor, Eajah Eammoeun Eo^; the 
rather, as ho was an occasional worshipper in this I^ouso 
of Prayer, and repeatedly expressed that ho felt a deep 
interest in this congregation. On that occasion, I stated 
that I did not meditate a more eulogy upon the departed 
Bralmiin. My object is to represent him as, with my 
means of laiowlcdge, I consider him to have been, and to 
describe his religious cliaractor and profession as it appeared 
to myself, and to others that had still bettor means of 
forming a correct opinion. His condition in relation to 
Cliristianity was so peculiar ; his rank and acquirements 
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and labours justly attracted to him so much public atten- 
tion; and so many contradictory statements have boon 
made of his religious views, that it cannot be regarded as 
an indelicate or uninteresting inquiry, whether hooinbraced 
tlio gospel entirely and unresorvodly, and whai was his 
decision amidst the conllicling theories of Christian sects 
np^i the true scheme* of doctrine* propounded in the 
Cliristian S(;riptiiros. My answer to tliis inquiry will bo 
anticipated from the words which I shall now rcad» as a 
text, — the groundwork of some observations not, I trust, 
lb^|}ign from the subject. You will find the wcA’ds in • 

ft 

Matthew VIII., 11. • ^ 

A.ND I SAY UNTO YOU, THAT MANY SIIALL*COMR FHO}! THE 
EAST AND WEST, AND SHALL SIT DOWN WITH ADUAHAJI, 

AND ISAAC, AND JACOB, IN THE KINGDOM OE HEAVEN. 

“The speaker is our Lord. Ho was now acting in his 
great and delightful character of a Comforter ahd a 
Sa\^our, and his gracious pi%diction was uttered upon the 
contemplation of an extraordinary degree of faith and piety 
ill one from w'hom they might have been least expected, a 
homan centurion or captain, who improved the opportunity 
of his Military employment in the Holy Land to inquire 
after frue religion, and whoso inquiry terminated in his 
abandonment of the idolatry of his fathers and his adoption * 
of the pure Jewish worship. 

% 4!- ^ ^ a- 

“It would seem to follow of necessity from the admission 
of the gospel as the power of God and the wisdom of God, 
that th» more earnestly and diligently it is studied, ‘ the 
bettor it will bo understood and tho more highly valued ; 
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that the pleasure derived from it will be in proportion to 
the love of it, from a knowledge of its fitness and excel- 
lence; that oneness with its spirit and obedience to its 
requirements will always go together ; and that the union 
of faith knd virtue is the only qualification for the perfect 
enjoyment of its promised blessings in that world whore 
faith mil bo turned into sight, but where charity n^ver 
fairoth. 

“These are solemnly important conclusions. They 
should impel us, on the one hand, to inquire seriously 
^nto the trdth of God by Christ, lest “by our own indolence 
and worldly-mindedness we fail of discovering the pearl 
* *'of great price ; and, on the other hand, to take a willing ^ 
part in all wise ahd sincere efforto for the promotion of the 
moral and spiritual improvement of the world, and to hail 
with disinterested fervour, and to embrace with fraternal 
, love, all the wise and good, whether from the east or the 
west, from the north or the south, who enter into the 
church of Christ with minds enlightened by tho wisdom 
from above, and hearts purified by tho influence of divine 
truth, praying and seeking only for glory to God in the 
highest, peace on ^arth, good-will to men. 

“We shall thus, my Christian friends, be prepared to 
unite with the multitude that no man can number, r)ut of 

c 

every kindred, tribe, tongue and people, and from every 
dispensation of light, — ^with patriarchs and prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, who, their warfare accomplished, 
their affections wholly sanctified and their spirits perfected, 
will sit down in heavenly places with Him after whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named, to pursue 
divine knowledge, to exercise universal love, to t^te pure 
bliss, and to proclaim eternally growing gratitude to the 
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Almiglity Father, blessed in himself and blessed, too, in 
all his creatures for evermore. 

“ To apply the subject to the occasion. There has been 
recently taken from the earth one to whom maij^ of our 
liiimblo observations, to whom I solemnly bettove tlio 
sublime words of our Lord, apply; a rare, perhaps an 
unparalleled instance of •a man who, by the virtuous use 
of great talents and splendid acquirements, under tho 
divine providence and grace, delivered his own spirit drom 
the enthralment of idolatry, and entered by degrees into 
tho* glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

* * ' 4(. if. 

“ None can deny that our departed Christian brother ' 
'svas an extraordinary mam, whether we consider his intel- 
lectual energies, his moral qualities, or his theological 
attainments. Centuries may intervene before his equal in 
all respects shall rise up in Hindustan, so bright a light 
sliining in so dark a place. He is a memorable example 
to tlie world of what an individual may accomplish by 
iirmncss of purpose, diligence, porsev(?rance, fortitude, dis- 
interestedness and candour, in the acquirement of truth, 
amidst the greatest disadvantages, and the diffusion of 
truth, toidst opposition and reproach. Would that they 
could be warned by his example, whO) with all the oppor- 
tunities of improvement around them, neither inquire nor 
tliink, neither instruct nor are instructed, lay down no error 
and acquire no timth, and, except as far as self-interest 
prompts, meditate no ono good service to their fellow 
creature. 

“The name of Kammohun Eoy will endure as long as 
the history of religious truth. It is already, in part, and 
^vill hereafter be generally cherished in both hemispheres, 
in that which is distinguished by his birth, and in this, 
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which will, it is now probable, have the boast of keeping * 
his honoured relics : herey he will be celebrated for breaking 
the first link of the long chain which has j^ressed down the 
heart of his country to the dust ; at home, when India shall 
stretch t>ut her hands to the true Q-od, he will be revered 
as the first of her reformers and philanthropists. And 
more than this,** and above all earthly fame, may wo not 
grtthftr from the promises of the gospel, this morning im- 
perfectly expounded, that when the Throne shall be set, 
and the books shall be opened, and the dead, from both 
sea and litnd, shall bo judged out of those things that are 
written in tho books, according to their works, his name 
will be found in the Book of Life, and the Son of Man will ^ 
welcome him, T^ith all tho righteous, into his Heavenly 
Father’s kingdom ! Even so. Amen.” 


hfr. Aspland gives in notes to his sennon the follow- 
ing statements, which we];e probably derived from the 
article in the “ Athenjeuin” ; — 

“Mr. Arnot says, that during the greater part of the 
period of Eammoiiun Eoy’s residence at Calcutta, ‘the 
whole powers of his mind were directed to the v^>^ication 
of tho doctrine of the unity of God. In this, hS main- 
tained the sacred books of Hindus and Mussulmans, Jews 
and Christians, agreed ; and that all a2)parent deviations 
from it were modern corruptions. Ho propagated it day 
and night, by word and writing, with the zeal of an apostle 
and tho self-devotion cf a martyr. Ho was ever ready to 
maintain it against all gainsayers, from tho believer in 
thirty-three millions of gods to the denier of one : for both 
extremes are common in the East. Tho writer remem- 
bers finding him at his Garden House, near Calcutta, one • 
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evening, about seven o’clock, closing a dispute with one of 
the followers of Badh, who denied the esdstence of a Deity. 
The Eajah had spent the whole day in the controversy, 
without stopping for food, rest or refreshment, ahd rejoic- 
ing more in confuting one atheist than in triumpAng over 
a hundred idolaters : the credulity of the one he despised ; 
•the scepticism of the other ho thought pOTnicious ; for Ko 
was deeply impressed ^ith the importance of reli^on to 
the virtue and happiness of mankind’.” 

# # * # ♦ 

‘There were,’ says Mr. Aknott, in the ‘ Atheneoum’,^ 
‘ three maxims in politics, in ethics, and in religion, •'^hicji 
< ho often repeated ; with these I shall sum up this .brief 
sketch of his life and chafacter. The first he expressed in 

an Ai’abio sentence, ak'd ul ihsan : ‘ Man is the slave 

•« 

of benefits.’ The. second, a couplet from the Anwari 
Soheili, which wiU be found in many a fair lady’s aljpum ; 

‘ The enjoyment of the two worlds (this and the next) rests 
on these two points; kindness to friends, civility to enemies.’ 
And the third, from the philosophic Sadi— which he often 
repeated, and often expressed a wish to have inscribed on 
liis tomh : 

‘Th/teUE way or serving god is to do good to MAN.’ 

“ Amen : so let it be : the religious reformer of the 
Hindus could not have a more appropriate epitaph.” 


Though the Eajah had not been able to visit Ireland, 
yet the Sister Isle was not uninterested in the visit of 
the Hindoo Eeformer, and on October 27th, 1833, a 
sermon was preached in the Presbyterian Church of 
Strand Street, Dublin, on occasion of his ^eath, by the 
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Eev. William Hamilton Drummond, D.D., which was 
published by special request. “The Eajah received 
addresse^” Dr. Drummond states, “from Ireland, par- 
ticularly BeKast and Cork^ and a gentleman of 
this city was commissioned by the Irish Unitarian 
Society to invii^ him to a public entertainment. It 
was, a(jcordingly his intention to pay this country a 
visit. ^ He seemed to take a deep^nterest in the affairs 
of Ireland, and I can state on the unquestionable 
authority of a friend, who was frequently in his society 
in London, that in the course of a m^th after his 
ogival, he had acquired such an intimate knowledge 
of its statistics, politics and religion, as might almost 
justify the belief that he had long been directing his 
exclusive attention to those subjects of enquiry.” The 
following are extracts from &. Drummond’s sermon, 
which was entitled learned Indian in search of 

,c 

religion ” : — 

* 

Fsalm Lxxxvi., 8 , 9, 10. 

Among the oods thebe is none like unto thee, O.^bd! 

NeITHEB ABE THEBE ANY WORKS LIKE THY WOBKS. 

NATIONS WHOM THOU HAST MADE SHALL COME AND 

SHIP BEFORE THEE, 0 LoBD ; AND SHALL GLORIFY THY 

NAME— FOR THOU ART GREAT, AND DOES! WONDROUS 

things: thou art God alone, 

Tes— Jehovah is God alone, and all attempts to raise 
up any god beside God the Father, are as impotent as 
would be the attempt to sap the foundations of the earth,, 
or plupk the sun from his orbit. His work^ through all 
their boundless variety and amplitudoi declare him, by the 
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unity of their design^ to be Oim. 'The voice of Bevelation, 
through all the rich diversity of her oommunioatioziSi de- 
clares him to bo Orr. The great legislator of the Jews, 
their kings, their prophets, the inspired apostles; the blessed 
Saviour himself, he who was filled with the Spirit of the 
Most High — all declare him to be Orb.^ This is the con- 
clusion at which the wisest and best of men, in all ages 

i • 

and countries, who have faithfully followed the twin lights 
of nature and revelation, have arrived. The light of nature 
and the light of rijeelation fliow in parallel lines from the 
same great fo^tain of everlasting truth. The latter shines 
with a brighter and more intense ray than the former — ^bu^ 
they never cross each other^s path, nor jtream in opposite 
directions; nay, they may be said to blend and mingle 
together, as the rays of heat, and of colour, in the solar 
beam, to produce on^ white and brilliant illumination. 
The God of nature is the God of reve^tion; and it is 
impossible that by the voic^ of the one he can contradict 
what he has uttered by the voice of the other. What 
nature has spoken, revelation has repeated in more audiblo 
sounds. The aspirations of nature in the soul of man 
after ^ holier, happier, state of being, are re-echoed by 
roveltoon; and nature’s ‘longings after immortality,’ are 
cherished and exalted into a lively faith in the resurrectioa 
from the dead, by that ‘gospel, which hath brought life 
and immortality to light.’ 

» # # # * 

“ Of the character of the excellent Rajah, intellectual, 
moral, religious, there seems to be only one opinion among 
all those whose opinion merits consideration. As for what 
may be thought or said of him by those, and such no doubt 
there are, who because he could not embrace their peculiar 
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doctrines, would still denominate liim a heathen, it is un- 
worthy of a moment’s notice. Would that but one little 
shred of his Christianity were shared among them, it would 
make theSh* better Christians than ever they are likely to 
becolne wSh their ignorant and malevolent bigotry ! We 
have the testimony, not only of friends to his religious 
vieVs, but of some who were opposed to them, that he was 
pious, ahd good, and learned, and wjse, and patriotic, and 
generohs, and disinterested. In fact, I cannot at* this 
moment recollect the name of any inc^vidual, since the 
days of the apostles, that has so preeminent a claim to the 
titlg of Christian. , 

. • 

“The accession *of such a conv^t as the Eajah to the 
truth of Christianity, should, we might suppose, be hailed 
with exultation by all his friends, and especially by those 
employed in missionary labours, though his opinions did 
not altogether harmonize with theirs. But no, such is the 
spirit of bigotry — such the effect of entertainiifg narrow 
views of Christianity, and making it consist, not in * meat 
and drink’ indeed, but in something still worse, in the 
belief of doctrines which shock reason, and impea^ the 
justice and mercy of the Father of all — that it would ^ther 
igich converts as he had remained still immersed in the 
idolatries, and abominations, from which he had escaped t 
That a Brahmin of such high character, so distinguished 
for strong intellectual powers — for superior mental culti- 
vation — for such patient and persevering industry in the 
study of languages to aid him in the search after truth— 
that such a man should strip off the prejudices of education, 
should renounce the popular superstitions of his country, 
under the severe penalty of incurring the hostility of his 
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relatives and friends, and at the no small risk of losing his 
paternal property, and most dreadM of all, of losing 
which, as you well know, is to the Hindoo a grievance 
more terrible than excommunication in the Boman Oatholio 
Church — ^that such a man, under such ciroumstailces, should 
come forward to avow his belief in Ohirsifanity at all, 
ought surely to be a, subject of rejoicing to every one 
who feels a real interest in the extension of the Saviour’s 
kingdom. 

# # * # < 

“ Such was* the learned Indian’s high veneration for tte 
sacred Scriptures, that he refused to receive any doctijne, 
as a doctrine of religion, which they have not revealed.* 
He gave the decrees of •Councils and Fathers to the winds, 
and taking the word of Gbd as his only true guide and 
instructor, asserted with it, the divine unity, in opposition 
to all Tritheism and Polytheism. 

“ ‘ It is my reverence for Christianity/ says he, in bis Second 
Appeal (p. 304), ‘ and for the author of this religion, that has in- 
duced me to endeavour to vindicate it from the charge of Polytheism, 
as far as my limited capacity and knowledge extend. It is indeed 
mortifying to my feelings, to find a religion that from its sublime 
docti^s and pure morality should be respected above all other 
syst^s, reduced almost to a level with Hindoo theology, merely 
by human creeds and prejudices ; and from this cause brought tom 
comparison with the paganism of ancient Greece, which while it 
included a plurality of Gods, yet maintained that Gcoc cft hg, or 
‘ God is one,’ and that their numerous divine pmons were all 
comprehended in that one Deity.* 

“ ‘ Having derived my own opinions on this subject entirely from 
the Scriptures themselves, I may perhaps be excused for the con- 
fidence with which I maintain them against those of so gi-eat a 
majority, who appeafto the same authority for theirs ; inasmuch 
as I attribute the different views, not to any inferiority of judg- 
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' ment oomparea with my own limited ability, but to the powerful 
effect of early religious impressions; for when these are deep, 

• reason is seldom allowed its natural scope in examining them to 
the bottom. Were it a practice among Christians to study first 
the books <0^ the Old Testament as found arranged in order, and 
to acquire acknowledge of the true force of scriptural phrases and 
expressions, without attending to interpretations given by any sect; 
and then to study the New Testament, comparing the one with the 
other, Christianity would not any longef be liable to be encroached 
on by liUman opinions.’ (304,306.). 

“ Ag&in he observes, in his Final Appeal, ‘ The doctrine of the < 
Trinity appears to mo so obviously unscriptural, that I am pretty 
sure, from my own experience and that of others, that no one 
possessed of merely common sense, will fail to find its unscrip- 
{umlity, after a methodical study of the Old and New Testaments, 

* unless previously imnressed in the early part of his life with creeds 
and forms of speeoh*preparing the way to that,dootrine.’ 

The Bajah attributes that prevalence of belief in the 
Trinity, which exists in Christendom, to the same causes 
as thodb which ^rpetuate and establish Hindooism in the 
East, — ^the force of early impressions. 

‘ The minds of youths, and e^en infants, being once thoroughly 
impressed with the name of the Trinity in Unity and Unity in 
Trinity, long before they can think for themselves, must be always 
inclined, even after their reason has become matured, to ii^rpret 
the sacred books, even those texts which are evidently inconjstent 
)|ith this doctrine, in a manner favourable to their prepossessed 
opinion, whether their study be continued for three, or tlxirty, or 
twice thirty years. Could Hindooism continue after the present 
generation, or bear the studious examination of a single year, 
if the belief of their idols being endued with animation were not 
carefully impressed on the young before they come to'years of 
understanding?’ (366.) 

** Having in another place noticed soi]m facts in Mosheim, 
and shewn how some nominal converts to Ohristiani^ 
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came to pass a deovee constituting Ohrist one dtthe persons 
of the Godhead, he says, 

These facts ooiooide entirely with’ my own firm persuasion 
of the impossibility, that a doctrine so inconsistent yr^h the evi- 
dence of the senses as that of three persons in one bein^, should 
ever gain the sincere assent of any one, into whose i)^n^ it has not 
been instilled in early education. Early impressions alone can 
induce a Christian to believe that three are one and one is thnee ; 
just as by the same means a Hindoo is made to believe that^illions 
are one, and one is millions ; and to imagine that an inanin^ate idol 
* is a living substance, and capable of assuming various forms. As 
I have sought to attain the truths of Christianity from the words 
of the author of this religion, and from the undisput^ instruotiods 
of his holy apostles, and not from a parent or tutor, I cannot help 
refusing my assent to any doctrine which 1 do not find scriptiJaW , 

Noble, magnanimous deolaration !*Would that those 
who pride themselves on their exclusive right to the name 
of Christian, were to profit by this example ! 

# # # * # 

^‘Having, during the progress of this^discours^ been 
under thee painful necessiQr of animadverting on the 
illiberality of some of the Eajah’s opponents, it is with 
no small satisfaction that I turn to the agreeable task 
of shewing that his character and views were highly 
apprjliated, not only by that denomination of Christians ^ 
who^laim him as their own, but by liberal and enlightened 
members of other denominations. A striking instance <5 
this occurs in the dedication to him of a sermon entitled 
‘Charity, the greatest of the Christian graces,* by the 
Rev. Eichaed Waener, Eector of Great Chalfied, Wilts, 
1832. The letter dedicatory runs thus, — 

“ ‘ Rajah !— Allow me to introduce the foUowiug sermon to 
tbe notice of the publlo under the auspices of * your respected and 
respectable name.’ 
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** *The epiftiets ard appropriate, not^so much on account of the 
condition, fortune, or talent (distinguished as they may be) of the 
person to whom they are applied, as for the deep interest which 
he takes in the happiness of his fellow . creatures, and for the 
labours ki^whioh be exercises himself for the diffusion of the 
Light op Christianity, and the promotion of Evangelical Love 
among an hundred millions of his countrymen, immersed in 
spiritual darkness, or drunken with intolerant supe]:stition ! 

* Bfijah ! never shall I forget the l(fiig and profoundly interest- 
ing ‘'cohversation which passed between us a few days ago, on 
subjects the most important to the comhDrt and peace of mankind| 
here, and their felicity hereafter;— nor will the noble declaration 
fade from i^y recollection — that ‘you were not only ready to 
sacrifice station, property, and even life itself, to the advancement 
ofpR Religion, which (in its genuine purity and simplicity) proved 
'its descent from the Qod of Lo'C9, hy its direct tendency to render 
mankind happy, iif both a present yid a future world ; but that 
you should consider the abstaining from such a course, as the 
non-performance of one of the Ughest duties imposed upon 
rational, social and accountable man ! ^ 

‘Rajah I a ‘ door* of the most extensive usefulness is * opened’ 
to you by Divine Providence, macte virtute esto. Go on as you 
have begun! and may God prolper your benevolent endeavours 
to spread through the fairest, but most benighted portion of 
the earth’s surface, the knowledge op Cheist and the 
PRACTICE OF Christian charity. 

“‘I am. Rajah, 

“ * Your friend and brother in Chri^, 

‘“Richard WarPeb/ 

t 

“This, I doubt not, you will affirm to be a truly 
Christian letter, as worthy of its writer as of him to 
whom it is addressed ; such sentiments, from a Rector of 
the Church of England, is a sign of the approach of 
favourable times — of ‘ times of restitution^ to the know- 
ledge and the worship of the only living and" troo Qod. 
On the sure word of prophecy we found bSief, that 
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the time is approaching ^hen 'all nations wh5m Jehovah 
hath made, shall come and worship before Thee, 0 Lord, 
and shall glorify Thy name, for Thou art great, and doest 
wondrous things, Thou .art God alone.’ ‘ They #hall come 
from the east, and from the west, and from the :^orth, and 
from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God.’ 
We may wish t<i see tl^t day at hand, and we should 
all in our power to expedite its approach. . • 

• 

'‘The illustrious Eajah is among the first and choicest 
fruits of Indian conversion, and his conversion is remark*- 
able in this, that it was effected in opposition to diffi(iulties 
and discouragements which|^ to any mind of ordinirj* 
stamp, must have proved^ insuperable, solely by his superior 
knowledge of Scripture, combined with an invincible love 
of truth. It is well known that Mr. William Adam, a 
Baptist Missionary of Serampore, who endeavoured to 
make him a convert to orthodoxy, concliMed his tttsk by 
acknowleding himself a convert to the true evangelical 
opinions of the Eajali ! By him has the great, the ever- 
lasting truth, ‘Jehovah otjr God is one,’ been proclaimed 
to the nations of the East. It has been attested to those 
of tl^ West by his appearance’ among them, by his 
chargcter, by liis writings. May his great and good 
example be followed by thousands and millions of hiJ 
countrymen, and may we lend our strenuous efforts to 
promote a cause, which has for its objects the glory 
of God, the honour of Christ, and the felicity of man. 
Amen.” 


A funeral sermon on the death of the Eajah Eaxi- 
mohun Eoy, was also preached in the Meeting House 
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of the first Presbyterian Congregation, Belfast, on Nov. 
the 10th, 1833, by the Eev. J. Scott* Porter. This 
gentleman was associated with Mi;. Davison, when the 
Eajah,(SOtifided to him the care of his adopted son, and 
there, h^ states, he had the high gratification and honour 
of forming the acquaintance of that illustrious man. 
Kfr. Porter had the privilege^' of being admitted to 
some ‘‘degree of intimacy with tjie Eajah, who seldom 
failed to. call at least once a week to inquire respecting 
his son’s ;progress. He had thus peculiar opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of the Eajah’s manner and 
^ ^ nsind, as developed in ordinary intercourse. To these 
he bfears strong^testimony in the discourse, from whfbh • 
we give the following extracts : — 

Matthew xm., 81, 82. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard 

SEED ; WHICH A MAN TOOK^ AND SOWED IN HIS FIELD 
WHICH INDEED IS THE LEAST OF ALL SEEDS; BUT WHEN IT IS 
GROWN, IT IS THE GREATEST AMONG HERBS, AND BECOMETH 
A TREE : SO THAT THE BIRDS OF THE AIR COME AND LODGE IN 
THE BRANCHES THEREOF. 

o * 

There are men who have achieved, in their own breasts, 
victories over self, over passion, appetite and desire, com- 
pared with which the conquests of Alexander or Napoleon 
were but the amusements of children. Such characters, 
God has from time to time raised up to adorn and dignify 
the race of mankind ; to spread around them the lights of 
science and philosophy; to kindle the torch of philanthropy; 
to fan the genial flame of benevolence ; and to teach the 
base, the grovelling, and^the low in soul,— the little vulgar> 
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and the greft, — ^what human nature is, and to whkt an 
elevation it mayaoar. In my mind, the accession of one 
of these, confers more glory on Christianity, than would 
accrue from the homage of a host of kings. Weie J called 
on to point out the person whose testimony I considered as 
of the greatest importance to the Gospel, I sHbuld direct 
my finger, not to the wealthy, the dignified, the power- 
ful ; — not to the warrior, the statesman, or the sovereign j 
—but to some patient ‘persevering votary of truth, and 
righteousness. I should select some one who lived in calm 
seclusion from the turmoil of business, and the> pomps of* 
greatness, devoting all the energies of a mighty spirit 
to the discovery and diffusion of sound principles ; littfe s 
regardful whether his dpptrines might b^ popular, or the 
reverse, provided only they commended themselves to his 
own reason ; and who practised what he taught. 

“ And, my friends, I could point out, not one, but 
such examples. I could select those whose figorous fhinds 
have run the most excursive career into the realms of 
science and fancy, — ^but who returned to take their rest in 
the branches of the Christian Eevelation ; and who valued 
far more than those intellectual qualities and attainments, 
in whi^ they outstripped all their co-tem]^raries, the 
possealion of that invaluable treasure, the truth as it is in 
Jesus. I could point to him who sung in sublime accents ' 
the fall and the recovery of man, — the strife of angels, and 
the overthrow of fiends ; the glorious majesty of heaven, 
and the gloomy horrors of the infernal abyss ; — Milton I 
He was a Christian; — a zealous, a conscientious Christian; 
“—a Christian upon rational and deliberate conviction ; — a 
C*hristian who spent much of his time, and employed much 
of his talent, in elucidating the sense of those venerable 
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writings in which the principles of the faith are recorded ; * 
and who esteemed this the noblest occupation of his mental 
energies. And so was Newton : he whose comprehensive 
soul jpaaped the huge machinery of the universe in its 
embrace ; and reduced to order the jfragments of a mighty 
plan, bef6re but imperfectly understood. So, too, was 
Locke; who led the way to the^knowledge of the human 
mind ; teaching the student of nature to look inwards ; and 
revealing to him a world there, ^not less interesting nor 
less important in its relations, than the world without. And 
f such was Laudnbe, the close, accurate, patient investigator 
of antiquity; — whose assiduity never tired; whose inquiring 
c spirit wa^ never satisfied while any fact relating to the 
early history of# the faith was uijexplored ; and whose can- 
dour in stating the result of his inquiries, has never been 
impeached, oven by thoso whose judgment he controverted, 
and whose arguments he exposed. Such, too, was Sir 
WiAiam JoNfis, whose researches into the language, his- 
tory, and records of the oriental nations, have never been 
equalled by the labours of any other scholar, before or 
since his day ; and who undertook these inquiries for this * 
among other important purposes, — that he might 'determine 
whether or^not there existed in the literature of *t}xe East 
any authentic history irreconcilable with the Christian 
* Scriptures. The result of his search was his confirmation 
in the faith of Jesus : a conclusion the more important,— 
because, as he himself declares, ho would not have hesitated 
to avow, and had no motive to conceal the contrary in- 
ference, if it had appeared to be supported by the facts of 
the case, and sound argument. And, — not to trouble you 
by enumerating others, whom it would be easy to add to 
the list,— such was one, whose name I do not hesitate to 
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introduce in connexion with those just mentioned, because 
I conceive him to have been in many respects the equal, 
and in some the superior, of tho greatest among them I 
mean the late illustrious Christian Brahmin,— the '^Bajnh 
Eammohun Boy. These and such as these are^tlio great 
men whose names add weight and value to their testimony. 
These were tho truly gredl gi-eat not by the accident of 
birth,— not by the circujnstances of fortune,— not b^ tho 
chances of conquest, nor by the apportionment of worldly 
dominion ; but gi'eat in genius, learning, and virtue. Tho 
dominion they have exercised, is over the spirit of man, 
the immortal soul, — not the gross material frai^o. TBeir, 
patent of nobility bears the stamp and seal of the celestial 
chancery. When I conteniplate the conduct and history of 
these illustrious sages when I witness their ardour in 
promoting the knowledge of divine truth;— when I see 
them exerting, in this holiest and best of caqses, tho tjan- 
scendant abilities with which^they were gifted by their 
Creator ; — I am struck with the fulfilment of my Saviour’s 
prophetic simihtude : — * The htngdom of Heaven is like unto a 
yrain of seed^ which a man took and sowed in his field; — which 
ts indeed ^he least of all seeds ; lut when it is sprung it 
hecometh a tree^^ in whose branches the high soaring birds 
of heaven take refuge. My faith is strengthened, when I 
witness the accomplishment of this seemingly most im- 
probable prediction, I am made to feel that though 
heaven and earth may pass away, the words of Jesus shall 
not pass away. And I revere that Gospel, which though 
first preached to the poor, and, more than any othej religion, 
adapted to the wants of pewons in humble life, is not less 
suited to the requirements of the most refined and enlight- 
ened minds. 
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I have mentioned the lately deceased Eajah Eammohun 
Eoy, as one whose talents and, history entitle him to be 
ranked among those men of illustrious soul, to whom, as 
it appears to me, the phrase in the parable of our Saviour 
may be mqst expressively referred : and a brief survey of 
the leading facts in his eventful life, will be sufficient to 
justify the estimate I have formed.’^ 

The substance of the biogfaphical sketch of the 
Eajah here given has appeared in a former part of this 
volume, ‘Mr. Porter thus speaks of the publication of 
the^‘ Precepts of Jesus” : — 

“ The conduct of Eammohtjn Eoy in presenting to his • 
countrymen the didactic and motfal parts of the Gospel, at 
first, in a detached form, was evidently prompted by re- 
flection on the experience of his own conversion. These 
were^the passages which first attracted his own attention, 
interested. his feelings, and ^ured his mind; he naturally 
concluded they were the most likely to engage the souls of 
other persons similar in faith and habitSr His procedure 
was warranted by reason ; for there is nothing in the nature 
of things, or in the laws of morality, that requires e|py advo- 
cate to bring forward, at the very outset, those parts of his 
• case, which, as he well knows, may and must prevent him 
from obtaining a hearing in urging what farther he has to 
advance. It was demanded by policy ; for had EAMiiofltfN 
Eoy insisted upon the doctrinal and miraculous portions of ^ 
the New Testament, in addressing persons unprepared to 
receive th^, he would only have confirmed them in their 
prejudices, and strengthened them in their ob||lnat6 rejec- 
tion of Christianity altogether. Whereas, bj^^prdfentilig 
^to them those sections whose truth, beauty, benero'^hoe, 
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and utility, could not but be apparent to every candid 
observer, he took the most promising means of securing 
their attention aiid favor, when he should afterwards have 
occasion to introduce the other portions of tlie*inacred 
volume to their notice. His conduct was san9tioned by 
the example of the apostles of Christ. In this sense, Paul 
openly avowed to some cff his converts, that he ^fed ihm 
with milk and not with me§tf lecause they were not able to bear 
iV; and even Christ himself spoke the word unto" the 
multitudes who frequented his preaching, ^ob they were able' 
to receive it. Por the same purpose, he spoke much to 
them in parables, * that eeeing they might see and not perceive^ 
• that hearing they might hear and not under itand ; — t&at is, that 
they might attain to some impressions of tie truth without 
their knowledge, unaware of the process by which it was 
acquired.” 

With respect to the Rajah's character,’ Mr. Porter 

says o • ’ 

I believe I only speak the general sentiment of all who 
knew him, when I declare, that the extent, vigour, and 
profundi^ of his mind were much more evident to those 
who conversed with him personally, than to those who only 
knew ffim in his works. Never have I known a person 
who brought a greater variety of knowledge to bear upon 
almost every topic on which he conversed; — never one 
whose own remarks were more original, ingenious, solid, 
^ and useful. Yet, with all his great attainments, he was a 
modest seeker after knowledge. He did not disdain to ask 
information jfrom the youngest person in company, if he 
seemed disposed and qualified to afford it: for he was far 
removed from the puerile ambition of wishing to appeal’ a 
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universal genius. But lie chiefly afldressed lumself to the 
old, to whom he always paid remarkable deference ^d 
respect. He frequently questioned them respecting their 
recolleetio^ of the state of moral and political knowledge 
in their Mouthful days, and as compared with the present 
time. He loved to hear of the progress of society in 
philanthropy, virtue, and religi^in; and to discuss the 
mean^ by which that progress might be accelerated. 

occurred to me, that, even while discussing the 
affairs of England, his beloved India was uppermost in his 
thoughts. ** Often, after conversing on the means adopted 
fqr the support and education of the poor, — upon the 
industrial and commercial system, and upon the social . 
machinery of [Britain, some expression would escape him, 
which impressed the attentive observer with the conviction, 
that the Bajah was treasuring up in his mind, facts and 
Bugg^tions thjt might bo of service on his return to that 
country, for which his bosom never ceased to beat with a 
son’s affectionate solicitude. It was for India, that ho 
left his native lai^ ; — it was for India, that he sojourned 
among strangers ; subjecting himself to the thousand in- 
conveniences of a residence amidst a people differing totally 
in manners and customs from those which he was obliged 
to maintain ; — it was for India, that he exposed a dSlicate 
ionsHtution to the vicissitudes of a strange climate, and 
risked ,the. loss of health and ease, and endangered life 
itself. ‘ 

The purity no less than the benevolence of his mind, 
was conspicuous in all the acts and words, and even the ^ 
;ones and Ipoks of the Rajah Eammohtjn Roy. Offences 
igainst the laws of morality, which are too often p^sed 
>ver as tiivial transgressions in European sods^i 
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the deepest horror in him. His whole manner and ap- 
pearance discovered how much he shrunk from the very 
thought of them, when associated with the names of any 
for whom he had formerly felt respect. . The admonitions 
which he addressed to his son, upon such subjects, were 
among the most impressive that I ever heard.* They have 
left upon my mind the s^ptiment of a holy sublimity. It was 
an elevating thing to hear the mild, solemn and affectionato 
tones of that voice, inculcating the practice of whatsoever 
things are pure, lovely, and of good report ; and to behold 
the eye and the whole expressive countenance of the Eajah 
beaming with benevolence and piety. Never will the im- 
pression of those moments be effaced from the recoUectiorj ^ 
of those who witnessed them. Nor wao it for those only 
witli whom ho was closely connected, that the Eajah felt 
and expressed such sympathy. I can tell my countrymen, 
tliat for Ireland’s welSare, ho felt all the interest of a 
philanthropist. I remember well, that, bn the fi^st and 
only occasion when he attended divine worship in Carter- 
lane Chapel, during my ministry, my engaged in 

making a collection for the relief ofitno su^ing poor in 
the West of Ireland, then in a state of larifentablo distress ; 
and when I read a letter from a clergyman in that quarter, 
givii^g an account of the state of things in his neighbour- 
hood, the tears which fell from €us eyes, declare^ ho^ 
deeply he was moved by tlfe recitalr I have reason to^iink 
that the liberal contribution wVch we weft enabled to 
transmiAo the general Committee, was materially aided by 
liis generosity. The Eajah was habitually serious, pious, 
and oven devout. He was in the daily habit of perusing, 
in a very thoughtful manner, some portion o9 portions of 
the Word of Cod ; and prayer, both public And private, 

Q 
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was an ordinance which he never neglected. — This practice 
he observed, no matter what might be his avocations ; even 
when they were of such a nature ,that most Christians 
would hoid them a plausible excuse for omitting the duty. 
He was, cas his writings testify, a Unitarian Christian. 
Such he frequently avowed himself, both on the title page 
ofohis works, where the name ap^ars ; and by his atten- 
dance upon the anniversaries of the Unitarian Association, 
in London. On one of those occasiohs, I heard him deliver 
his sentiments at considerable length, with great force and 
correctness ^although the weak state of his health, at the 
time, j*endered it impossible for him to make himself heard 
► ftt*a distance, and the speech consequently could not be 
reported. It chiofly dwelt upon the importance of practical 
principles, as compared with mere articles of faith ; and 
more especially those which are called mysteries. 

“ One defect m his character, o»perhaps I siiould say in 


his mdhner, the'partiality of friendship would have led mo 

H l’ undt ’ a general admission of 
en publicly mentioned, and need 
more osp'^ ’ally, as I am per- 
is examined, the more will it 
ition. It is this : that either n 
juie^cence, or compliance ^with 
less, sometimes induced him to 
sd dangers to leave him with 
tis opinions and views. With 
bved, he conversed mSst freely 
, topics : and by them his sin- 


cerity r vd cando’ r uost highly appreciated. But, in 
convershj; ^ifh strangers, — and more especially those who 
'Called upoi.'^uiin out of mere curiosity, without any intro- 
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duction or business of any kind, as multitudes did, he 
would not enter into controversy ; even though in shunning 
it he yielded sec 'jaing assent to principles most ^posite to 
his known opinions, and which ho would rather Jaave laid 
his head upon the block than have published to the world 
as his own. This has been set down as insincerity ; but, 
however contrary to our^better regulated judgment, T^am 
informed that it is no n;ore than is required of every person 
who aspires to the character of a well-bred man among the 
natives of India. It would be judging too harslily to con- 
demn him, an Oriental and a Hindoo, for non-conformity 
to a Eiu’opean standard. After all, it would be difficult to^ 
assign a motive for the deception, if he had wished to 
(leceivo ; and it is universally qjlowed, that few have sacri- 
ficed more to the cause of truth and sincerity than he. 

‘‘Another point which has been sometimes objected to 
ill his conduct, is, in my mind, capable pf a very easy 
defence : I allude to his anxiety to avoid every act by which 
lio miglit forfeit the privileges of cmte. It has been held 
that this anxiety showed him to be wave in his pro- 
fession of Christiani+y. But, never wa' y^^jjectioh more 
futile. Even if the distinction of cade wt.e founded on 
religious considerations, the Eajah might bo dpf'^nded vu 
the scftno principles with the api^tfe Paul; v.h"', with 
Jews lived as a Jew, thatvhj| mi^t ^ain the Jews, thiiigh' 
ho himself strenuously m.''intainedj[* that thoSv' 'i itriotJbns 
to which he subjected himself, were ab .shed'.^ But the^ 
host authorities are agreed that caste is a civil, not a re- 
hgious institution. — ^Adheren^e to it, therefore, is ho more 
a proof of insincerity in the profe-^sion of OhrlstianHy than 
the retention of a title of nobility would have been. And 
when it-is considered, that without caste he would have been 
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cut off from intercourse with all the enlightened and learned 
among his countrymen,— and, at the same time, would 
have been deprived of his landed property, sufficient reason 
will be«seon for the conduct which he pursued-. This view 
of the origiij of caste was not peculiar to Bammohtjn Eoy. 
It has been taken up by other competent and strictly im- 
partial authorities, including the jSbbo Dubois; the Danish 
Missionaries at Travancore, the mpst successful of all the 
teachers of Christianity in India, who freely permit their 
converts to retain the distinction of caste ; and, finally, by 
the Supreme Court of Hindoo law at Calcutta, which, by 
^itg decision already mentioned, may bo considered as having 
finally settled the question. 

# * * * ^ * 

** Thus departed one of the most extraordinary men 
whom the world has witnessed for centuries : one, whoso 
freedom, vigouy, and independence of thought, commanded 
the admiration even of adversaries; and whoso amiable 
disposition, purity of mind, and benevolence of heart, 
attached to him. by indissoluble ties, the souls of all who 
were admittoc^^thin the circle of his friends : one whose 
ardent love of truth, and indefatigable search after it, led 
him to renounce prejudices the most dear, and connexions 
I the most beloved ; to embrace opinions once th^ most 
obnoxious, and to submit to Josses and deprivations the 
most painfijJL and severe. He was a man who loft all and 
followed unrist : and closely did ho tread in his master’s 
footsteps. His integrity and philanthropy wore never 
questioned, and could not* bewailed in question. He fell in 
a land of strangers, surrounded by countenances on which 
his eye had never rested, till a few days before ; where 
feature, complexion, language, manners, all told him that 
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he was dying in a foreign soil ; far from his beloved India, 
for whoso good his heart beat unceasingly. He was carried 
off in tho midst of his days, when much of active usefulness 
might have been expected in the course of nature. But 
now, — all his benevolent plans are suddenly cut «hort, and 
all his high thoughts are perished. Alas ! how* many hopes 
has this mysterious dispensation brought at once to a close! 
We trusted, — we fondly trusted, — that it was he who^shbuld 
have redeemed unto dhrist the Israel of the East; »but it 
has other vdse leased God, and our duty is resignation. 
Let us hope that He will, in His own go6d*providence^, 
raise uj) other reformers, to finish the work so nobly begun ; 
and to complete that which is now loft unfinished for lacL? 
of time. Lot us pray th^ Lord of tho harvest, that he may 
send forth other labourers into tlds field, men like-minded 
with the Eajah Eam2j:ohun Eoy. 

# # # * # 

“ In conclusion, — Let us bless God, for tho progress of 
the Gospel throughout tho world, up to tho present period. 
Lot us glorify Him for the illustrious men whom Ho has 
raised up to adorn its profession. Let us rejoice in tho 
labours of those who have devoted their lives to the illus- 
tration and spread of its pure doctrines. Let us pray, that 
a sutcossion of such labourers may bo raised up to purify 
it still farther from those corruptions which yet obscure its 
native beauty. Lot us trustfully anticipate the time, when, 
in its divine and simple majesty, it will bo acknowledged 
and obeyed from the rising to the sotting sun ; the day, 
when ‘ Jehovah shall h Khg our all the earth ; when there 
Ml he One Lord, and his name One? 
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The last sermon is by the Eev. W. J. Fox. He 
prefaces it by saying, — “The following discourse was 
delivered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place, on Sunday, 
October l4, 1833, and is published at the recLuest of the 
congregafeop, and in testimony of the feelings by which 
both preacher and hearers were influenced towards the 
cxltr^ordinary man whom it commemorates.” 

Genesis y xii., 1 

Now THE Lord had said unto Abram, g^t thee out oe 

« 0 * 

TIIY COUNTRY, AND FROM TIJY KINDRED, AND FROM 
*THY father’s HOUSE, UNTO A LAND THAT I AYILL SHOW 
THEE. 

• HehreioSy xi.,( 8. 

And HE WENT OUT, NOT KNOWING WHITHER HE WENT. 

* • % # i:- 

“ABraham was an Oriental; and whatever the nation 
of the individual, I approhohd that an Orientalism of 
nature and mental character belongs to this class of 
reformers. I mean by Orientalism, a tendency towards 
the spiritual, the remote, the vast, the undefined, as 
distinguished from the microscopic and grovelling intellect, 
which looks only upon earth, sees only in detail, •and 
Comprises all philosophy in the calculations which most 
directly solve the questions, ‘ What shall we eat, what 
shall wo di’ink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed?’ 
The men whoso monuments rise on the ascending path 
of human improvement, like * towers along the steep,’ 
beneath which the tide of time has liiiherto beaten in 
vain, havo always liad loftier and wider views than those. 
They have seen, and foreseen, what to others was only a 
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shadowy distance ; and oven Socrates, who brought down 
philosophy from the clouds to the business of mankind — 
tlio Utilitarian of antiquity — had his inspiring demon ; 
a mode, perhaps, of admonishing liis disciple^ ^g^t there 
arc impulses and influoncos of higher origin than they 
perceive, whose spirits are incarcerated in tlio gross 
material world. Of Clfristian reformers and philanthro- 
pists most evident is it, that this Oriental spirit i« upon 
tlieir spirits, for they imbibe it in the religion itself." Our 
Bible is Eastern ; it finds or creates an affinity in those 
whom it vests with a power and a commission !b enlighten', 
exalt, and bless the souls of their contemporaries. • ^ 

“ Another mark of this typo is, the departing, always? 
figuratively, and often in a litoral sense, Ifrom the paternal 
liumc, and the shrines in which worship the family, or the 
countrymen of him to whom, in his youth, God speaks, 
that ho may benefit mankind. For such b’t^ht springs up 
in the darkness. It implies a conscientious originality of 
thought. Thero must ho tfio eloarnoss and tho boldness 
vhicJi consanguinity is not likely to have anticipated — 
which society is not likoly to recognise, and which as, in 
tho fijgt instance they display the* mental strength of tho 
iiulividual, next subject his moral strength to a severe and 
liainful trial. Parent, child, friend, countrymen, all cling- 
ing to the superstitions against wliich tho reformer bears 
his testimony, bocomo instruments of torture, agonising in 
proportion to tho superior susceptibilities of liis nature. 
Perhaps, by tho very operation of trying and wounding 
him through his sympathies, expanding and refilling those 
^^ympathies, so as to contribute to his hotter qualification 
for the work of generous, but ill-requitod> beneficeuco, 
^vliich ho was created to accomifiish. 



‘‘Such iiion luako tlioir pilgrimage as did tlic patriarch, 
in oue seiifA', ‘not knowing whillicr.’ It often leads them 
to lands they littlo tlioiigh to visit — tea mental jaitli they 
jiltlc! o^iph^ted to trace — to exertions and associations they 

litilu thonVot to make or form— to conclusions which once 

* 

their minds would iiavo dccniied ap[>alling — to some iiuox- 
pc^Ued rest of faith from their spirits, and perhaps an 
unexpended grave for their mortal hpdies. Tliey know, as 
Ahralftim knew, whither they g’(', in this particular, that 
it is whore trutli, and consei<;nce, and bcnovolcutc shall 
lead ; they ftavo tho faith ndiich, knowing tliis, deems it 
kiiowK'dgo enough, a sufficient revelation of futurity, such 
• fis thojSaviour used not only for his own strength, ])ut for 
his disciples’ consolation, ‘ whitliei 1 go ye know, and tJu) 
way yo know and that nay known, iliai ])atli illiumbied, 
they are content it should lead through unknown regions, 

covered with clouds and darkiiecs. 

• « 

“ 1 will oply mention moix', that in sudi le.en’s views, if 
ehielly directed to scmnitilu; and social ii'. prs'vement, tlieia' 
Jias usually hoeii iiivol\('d a i '•cu;venc(' t) rome siihlo’S' 
sj]jtj»li( liy of jU’ineiple, from the forgetfidncss of whin:, 
error and injury had heiai occafioned. i.e thool(»|^y, tho 
I’erormation has generally related to fno divine nature and 
character, and has l>e,c n a prottii.l against some nn)di{icfttion 
of polytheism or idolatry. All great eras of religious 
ijnprovennsit have Leeii a rolurn towards the simplicity of 
that faitli ijc one inlinito sjiirit, of whicli Ahrahani was 
tlio patriarclial (-onfessor. Tlu' losing siglit, doctrinally 
or praetii ally, of tho Divine Huity, lias hoon tho sonioo 
of almost all (orruptit-ns and (k'haMnucids of religion, 
whether among Jews or Gentiles, in ancient or modern 
times. That ‘ IIloi’c is one God,’ truism as tho assertion 
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may sociu to its, is, in reality, a proposition so full of 
Irullt, and so exelusivo of ('rror, so rich in d.-volion, and 
so hostile to siipc'i-stition, th.at, under some inodill('ation 
or other, in soino appHi alien or otiier of it to tllb*details 
cj[ laitli and praefns', it has always lieen deeply eiMrined 
in llw sonly of spiritual reformers dVInnever and wher- 
ever such men arise, tlcei* lh.es, eha raclers, and intlu._ii.cr 
are dc.^m'vincr (,i' our earnest si luly— n honover and wherever 
(lioy die, their loss in to ho lamented, and their inonun'Ies 
cJicrished; and so he it with him, the unexpected lermi- 
imfion of who.sc career lias occasioned the' fc'olhi;,^ which • 
pervades thi.s a.ssernhiy, and in whom was visible Iho inwjvo 
. and superscription of that excellence v.hich I liavo he'en ’ 
descrihing, and which, liiist in distant rophrt and thoii in 
pmesonal ob.sorvation, our hearts recognised in (ho Rajah 
IvAM-AiolitJx Eor. 

Stiaiig(3 is it tJiat sudi a raan slioulcl have boon gI\ou 
l>y India to thowccrld. * * Strange, tliat in tho proudest 
ami most sehisli (rlho of the land of ea.ste, which arrogates 
a c’.iviuor origin than tiin rec.t of the.' community," and 
1 a ..crnpulou.dy makes the rest .suhsidiary to its pL>asures, 

It.' cupidity, and its arrocance, legislating for (ho rnMlimin 
«itii a reeklessncss of all inferior’ rights, to wliich thewo 
m ncAIiig (cmparahlo even in tlio worst im.olenco of 
Imid'dity — should havo lieen horn one, in v.hoso lieait ' 
lacn’s eoiuinou uaturo and equal rights seem over to havo 
Imn r<;cognised ; whoso own soul was such a revelation to 
liiii el tlio universal brotherhooil of iiumanit.y, that ho road 
it .cvrywiicro, even in tho rtt i-rie.s of lirnluniuh .-d fin-,, 
ta.i,'., and hecamo its advocate and mis.donary before (, ho 
'"fo oi tho Apostle liad told him it was the woid of Cfod, 
^‘«‘iige, that from that cxcJimv anil mtrktuil land, 
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where the selfish interest alike of the native priesthood, 
and of the foreign conqueror, obstruct free communication 
with the world at large ; where the invisible wall of supor- 
stitioi;^, ‘•guarded by temporal, even more than by spiritual 
terrors, ‘-has hitherto confined all, except the very outcasts 
of the people, within its magic circle — should have come 
one who was already, in priiiciph? and feeling, a citizen of 
tlib world, a member of (lie great fraternity of enlarged 
and 'liberal minds, in whom the foremost men of all free 
and civilized nations would welcome a congenial visitant, 

‘ and whoifi one boun^ry after another was anxiously waiting 
to tell, upon its own shores, how ho was ah’oady known 
and honoured there. Strange is it — but lie was not of 
India, so much'’ as for India ; and the influences of race 
and of country that were over him, only so far tinged the 
universality of his spirit, as to give it that colouring in 
vdiich the best of his countrymen would delight, and 
whicli would more completely qualify him to be (as in the, 
perhaps, reinoto agency of Ins character and instructions I 
tliink ho will yet bo) the moral and spiritual reformer of 
Ills people, the Apostle of Ilindostan, the patriarch there 
of a purer faith, worship, and morality. 

“ The remarkable faculties and operations of his intel- 
lect, — the readiness with which it received no’w iinpreisioiis, 

' aiid the tenacity with wliich it retained whatever liad once 
been made ; — the wide field over which his acquirements 
spread, comprising sciences and language^ which individual 
knowledge rarely associates together; — the caution with 
which he arranged facts, and the acuteness with which ho 
detected sophisms, — the minuteness of detail to which his 
investigations closcondoS, and the broad principles whicli 
he so early adopted, and so extensively applied : these 
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equalities, remarkable as they were, and remarkable as 
tlioy. would have made him, even amongst the literary 
men of the most, enlightened countries, — owed their high- 
est worth to that pure and boantifiil moral coiffetitution 
'nliieh was the real glory of his character. FaciMty and 
kindness are tlie common (qualities of liis countrymen, 
>so far as qDi’iestcraft and tfuhjugatioii allow us to disccrr» 
tlio native equalities of that gentle but q^erverted €a^c. 
Not only were these, in him, sublimed into virtues,* by 
their combination witli his intelligence and his princiqde, 
ljut he was born to that oxpansivenoss of sym{)athy and 
feeling which, when feeling is also strong, presents *1110 
, germ of the noblest philanthropy — of that which will loVe 
man, and toil for man, and suffer for man, •and eventually 
])less man ; while yet not the most exclusive fabricator of 
a family-interest can have more of tenderness* and fondness 
to all who dwell within the circle of his domestic affections. 
And there was yet more than this in him* there was a 
tendency, wliich took the haq')q 5 io 3 fc direction, towards what 
wc may call natural religion, or moro qmoporly, veneration; 
1 moan the ready recognition, the deep appreciation, of 
whatever is morally superior, lloal greatness, which is 
moral greatness, he felt, he loved, ho venerated, wherever 
it existed. Ilouce the beautiful humility of his character; 
its frcod(jm from the restlessness of the mero innovator, 
from the qu’agmaticalnoss of tho mere controversialist, from 
tlio nationality of narrow-minded q)atriot, and from tho 
^ hard ambition of the sectarian leader and religious desq^ot. 
It was this which made him turn with disgust from tho 
gross mytJioIogy of hi.s country; it was this wlilch ii:adc 
him rejoice in every l)oam of tho true light which he found 
glimmering among tho dark q^agos of their Shasters ; it 
^as this which guided his unerring selection of those wise 
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and holy fragments, which have floated down from the 
remote antiquity of their theological hooks, intenningled 
with wild dreams, and prescriptions of -foolish or pernicious 
ceremony; it was this which made liim so promptly perceive, 
that, v^ether his mission were natural, or supernatural, 
the ‘ precepts of Jesus ^ were the ^ guide to happiness and 
if we may advert to a lower, though not less striking opo- 
riJtioai of the same faculty, it was this which overcame his • 
young hostility towards the English name and people, his 
aversion from the conquerors and despoilers of his country — 

‘ making him cdrfprehend to what a superior race and nation 
the5’' belonged, and gaze, neither in hate nor envy, at their 
grandeur in arts, and arms; and literature, and polity, and , 
oven in religiorf'; it W'as this which made him neither the 
indiscriminating admirer, nor the indiscriminating associate 
of European residents ; but attracted him towards, aj they 
were attracted towards liim, the most distinguished for the 
best qualities of head and heart; the most able, the most 
honourable, the most upright, though not always the most 
influential, of all that sojourned there. It was this which 
made him select, when ho came to the daring resolution of 
passing abroad to other nations, the countries most worthy 
of such visitation ; and dictated alike the purposes which 
ho should, in each pursue, and the associations he ^fchould 
form with kindred spirits, to whom, in the simplicity of his 
own worth, he did homage, because he reverenced in them, 
that which made them his moral kindred, his spiritual 
brethren. Such a disposition is of itself a preparation for, ^ 
and pledge of, final beatitude in heaven ; it ripened him 
to feel blessedness in sitting down with patriarchs in the 
kingdom of heaven, aiS. in joining tho society of the spirits 
of just men made perfect. 

# # # ^^ 
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“ His adoption afterwards of Christianity, I can scarcely 
call a oonunion ; for it no more wrought an essential change 
in him, than it 'Wfould have done on the patriarchs and holy 
men of "the Jewish nation, who lived before the coming of 
the Saviour, but in whom was the spirit of Christ, e It was 
not a change, but an enlargement, and new Modification 
of his reh’gion. It affected rather the evidence of his 
principles, than the principles themselves ; for the unify, 
spirituality, and perfectfon of the Deity, a moral govern- 
ment, and a future life, with tho summary of duty in lovo 
to God and our neighbour, had long constihited his religion. ' 
And these are the substance of Christianity; the peculiarity • 
of which, as distinguished from tho pure theism of the 
Hindoo Eeformer, consists rather iu evide«ico and applica- 
tion, in the bearing upon these truths of a sm)ernatural 
system, and in the resurrection of Christ) than in tho 
truths themselves. He had previously that faith, that en- 
lightened and filial confidence in God, wliioh the ’Writer 
to the Hebrews has so distinctly charactorized as tho life 
of all pure religion, most acceptable to God — most safe 
and honourable for men, ‘ He that cometh unto God, 
must believo* that ho is, and that he is the rewarder of 
them tliat diligently seek him/ So came the inquiring 
pliilowphor ; and what bigot shall say that, so coming, 
he was not accepted ? Like another character in this same ^ 
rorord, ‘he walked with God.’ He already manifested 
that spirit of devotion which permanently possessed him ; 
which was neither weak originally, through tho imper- 
fection of his knowledge, nor polluted afterwai’ds by tho 
false fires of controversy in which he was compelled to 
engage ; but ever strong, — shining steadily oven through 
the last days of silence and darkness, when his life ebbed 
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away. This is religion ; this is Christianity in spirit and in 
substance, whatever its appellation. Nor is it improbable, 
that, by a direct influence, as well as a native affinity, 
his faiAh was linked to that of the patriarch,* in the 
words 0 ^ whose history wo have ventured ta describe his 
character hnd destiny. Through the traditions, both of 
India and of Arabia, might socaething of the spirit of 
tlfe Bather of the faithful descend upon the Indian Ee- 
former ; like the mantle of the ascending Elijah, borne 
hither and thither on the wliirlwind, but resting at length 
r on the m^ek aiA expectant disciple who knelt upon the 
eartji- Strong as must generally bo the prejudices of the 
ffmdoo against the gospel; ‘strong from the interweaving 
of idolatry with all the dictates of education and the 
concerns of life ; strong, from its remote antiquity and 
unquestioned reception by tho many mil^ons around them ; 
strong, from the connexion of the Christian name with 
those' wliom they fear and hate, while they* obey, and 
who exhibit little of his beViign spirit to mitigate their 
prejudice ; strong in all tho arts employed to uphold 
idolatry by a shrewd, unprincipled, ambitious, and rapa- 
cious priesthood, possessing tho horeditary reverence of 
tho community ; wo may yet well believe that his mind, 
which had vanquished these prejudices in itself, an4 long 
'struggled with them in others, was neither unprepared 
nor indisposed for the reception of Christianity. He must 
have felt congeniality with tho sacred writers, as soon as 
their pages wore fairly open before him. The simplicity 
of their narrative, tho fervour of tlieir devoticm, the depth 
of their philosophy, the purity of their precepts, the 
boundlessness of their benevolence, the splendour of their 
hopes — all must have touched corresponding chords in 
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’ his bosom — must have made him feel that this was what 
ho wanted — must have led him to the Lord of all, not like 

■ John^s disciples, questioning^ but affirming, thou art he that 
should come ; I. look not for another. , , 

‘‘Yet his reception of Christianity was no act of igi^ulse, 
of gratified curiosity, or accordant feeling, but of in- 
vestigation as patient aij^d perfect as if it had been to, 
him, of all systems' of religion, the most incrediblp sr 
imcongenial. He acquiifed both the Hebrew and G^pek 
languages, that he might study the Scriptures in their 
originals. He called in the aid of a Jewish ^bbi, for 
the one, and of a Christian Missionary, for the other ; the 
singular circumstance having occurred, as you know, ^ 
the Missionary, who thus aided his labour^ being himtself 
converted from the Trinitarian opinions which he was 
Boiit thither to promulgate# This investigation,' and the 
doctrinal Oontroveillos which ensued, occupied at least 
throe years : ho looked back on them with tomplacency : 
ho had found in Christianity* his own pure thdism and 
morality, not overturned, but gloriously strengthened and 
illustrated. The doctrine of a plurality of divine persons 
had been to him a stumbling block, at the portal of the 
Christian* temple. Tho angel of inquiry rolled away the 
stond, ^d told him of tho resurrection of tho man Christ 
Jesus. But while he was more and more appreciating 
Christianity, many Christians were less and less appre- 
ciating him, because it was not their dogmatized and 
sectarianizod Christianity. Ho sat at Jesus’ feet, with 
‘listening ears, and eager eyes, and loving and obedient 
heart ; while they were pointing to church and to chapel, 
emd saying, ‘ Lo ! hero is Christ,’ or, ‘ Lo, Christ is 

. there 1’ It better became him, than it would become us. 
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to forget the insults and vexations to which he was! 
subjected, by that spirit of sectarian bigotry which dwells 
in the nominally Ohtistian body, the worst of demoniacal 
possessions. * * Not for such a man should there 

be tlla^poor and pitiful, that blind and bitter conflict, to 
make a party trophy of that which could not, from its 
„vory nature, become the prize oj the possession of a party. 
5he^ factions of Jerusalem might as reasonably have battled 
for,, the light that used to irradiate their temple. What 
can matter, whether ho said Shibboleth or Sibboleth, or 
neither ?^e 6^*ke with the tongues of men and angels; 
for his speech was charity, the true language of heaven, to 
^'(^ich the noise of creeds and their partizans is but as the 
soitnding brasa^ or the tinkling cymbal. 

‘‘ Tho Unitarians, who expected (if such there were) 
that ho should only w'orship in their chapels, and bo 
identified with their affairs — and the Trinitarians, who 
because he ^rent about the walls of their Zion, to mark 
its towci^s an(^ palaces, would incarcerate him within its 
gates, and claim him for own, — alike mistook that 

wliich became such a man\«, such a mission. It was 
in his own free ani Catliolic spirit, ever ready to ask 
‘ Are ye not all brj|||^en? why fall ye out by the way?’ 
that he wendM his way, in charity, awhile witj^ 5ach ; 
nay, that sometimes, wdth a literal observance of tho 
precept, when somo'partizan, with rude hand, constrained 
him to go a mile 'wdth him on his rough road, he would, 
in his oriental courtesy, * go with him twain’. But 
the affectation of a doubt on the doctrinal opinions of 
man who has illustrated them with unsurpassed acuteness 
of criticism, variety of information, and conclusiveness of 
argument, through a succession of publications, is scarcely ^ 
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more endurable than the bigotry which woiil|| append 
everlasting damnation to his known 'continued belief in 
the doctrines so defended, of the proper unity of Q-od, and 
the forgiveness of sinners, by his unpurchased-^ntercy. 

“The testimony which he thus bore against^the de- 
parture from the worship of the one only Q-oi, both by 
Hindoos and by Christians, has not been borne in vain. 
Its useful influence has already been made appar^t, 
although it will probably be long before the full e&tent 
and power of that influence will be manifi^sted. Thou- 
sands of his countrymen ' have foUoVei^his Example in° 
the renunciation of idolatry. The philosophical thejsjjs’ ' 
. of India now comprise no* inconsiderable portion'^ of 
whatever is eminent amongst the native^ for intelligence 
and character. Tn their temple at Calcutta, where his 
voice has been often heard, and .^be mention of which 
his countenance would glow ^th' devout and benevolent 
pleasure, no exclusive worship is offered to tb® 
but homage in which the ^ndoo and the European, 
the rationalist and thol sai^ernaturalist, the Jew, the 
Mahometan, and the Christian, mftjf and do unite. Where 
the votaries of so many creeds Shst continue to meet 
and mingle in^the midst of an i(wRCrou^ultit]ide, may 
there long remain, though ho shall never return to it,^ 
that one spot in which man, unquestioned, may offer the 
universal prayer to the universal Father. And the flame 
which he had kindled continued to bum and brighten 
® in his absence! The liberal Hindoos, notwithstanding 
the power tnd wrath of the 'fdolatrous priesthood, are 
growing Jn strength and influence. To them, apparently^ 
we must look for the carrying on of his work, and the 
continuation of the process whose consummation will be 
TSL* 
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the of ijolatfous ceremony, the 
the enlightenment of, the people ^;nd 
their condition, the reception of pure 
the a^Ament of politijcal existence and 
will his iiome receive its rightful honoitts, 
know its benefactor. 



“We shall see his face no more! His presence has 
passed away ♦a^ a poetic images fades Irom the bi^nl 
'But it h& .lefb impressions which wiH long end|>rei;j 
Influences of good, wide and deep, here; yet wider and 
deeper in the distant land*^of his nativity. ^And, ‘being"' 
dead, he yet speake^’ with a ^voice to which nok only 
India but Europe and AmeficU will listen for generations. 
A few days bf feve^y^ made him dust.* It appears 
that /lo skill could jp^e^ m^ a life which, as he Iras 
probably c but "in about t^^^ty-fifth year of Jiis agfr, 
seems to usf^prematurely ^^ ngn ated. Subsequent to- all 
oth^r 4igns hi consciousness, jMndicated the yet snryivin| 
sense of the kin^ljligffe? ms friends, and, by 
devotiofl; of the pi«pe^ his God. HiS 
silently coinm|J^ed ^pjjRts ^est in ground / only ^h< ^„ 
by its reception— noblest of all consecrationsi^i^'S 
wiU there be whom’ ' ^ye^sonal attachment will j 
towards that spot, and i| sJmld draw them 
it is good to weep over the grave of Such -la 
makes the heart better. Good will it be 
to adopt as the rule oiSheir own 
quotation from the P^'tsia*. ^ poet, which 
should be inscribed on his tomb—* thIi A 
sEBViNa God, is xo do oood to mak.* 
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at liis deail!r^nofaithli^s^i|p,’ fl^li 
W wliietL the contenSjhition of his - life whl 
to render.. Gkxi is not served by our forms and 
coremohies, o\it creeds and anathemas, our wild Motions, 
(^. but bi^tling;j!54al. He will have mercy, an(JnBt sacri- 
fee. the. garland with which the Hindoo decks his idol 
is not less- worthy heaven<Jfchan the useless observances and 
mysterious dogmas, by ^ the faith and practice of -^hich 
many who are called Christians, have thought to propiliate 
God. ,The dissemination of knowledge, j^e^nytigation of 
suffering, the prevention of ^oppression, tie promotion of^ 
improvement, the diffusion of a beneficent piety, — th|S5^ 
are God^s work, for us, towards others ; and they are all 
reflected upon ourselves •in the building up of our own 
characters to intellectual and moral excellence. < Speaking 
the truth in love,^ we shall best bear our own testimony, 
and prolong theirs who hav§ joined the tcloud of, wit- 
nesses’ that compass us al) 0 ]jt, as we * run tho r^ce set 
before us,, looking unto J%sii|.’ The voice of duty may 
not call *tts to quit either 4|||ktry or ^ndred ; but our souls 
'have their pilgrimage of^BtjABnursue, through varied 
trials, t^Piir Father’s house, mB||iich there are many 
maniione^ jpdierein ultimately shaJBe g^^hered together' 
Ihewftle family of heaven and eartj* Already should 
our heai^ feel the bond of '‘that holy £rateniity,-^fii0 foye 
whichever faileth, which shall fail, in time or in 
^Steraily for it is the essence^d the influence of God, 
iftad ^M that' Idveth dwelleth in God, and God in him.* 

** ®!^s misiy we, ifeticipate, according to. our usefulness. 

in degree like that which awaited 
and fHend^ For may we not de- 
the Great Master has received him with— 
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* Well 4i9ne, good and laithful servant, enter thoi^ 

the joy of thy Lord ;l hnd that patriarchs and pro||j|fif^ 
apostles confessors, philosophers and reformers, the 
holy iUustaious of all times and countries, gathering 
"round fe greet a brother, have responded in gratulation, 

* Amen, even so. Lord Jesus H 

P 


" Here ite bn^g to a conclusion the notices we have 
able to collect of the last days in England of 
the illustrious Hindoo Eefermer, the Rajah Rammohun 
EoY,— a man who, though he was greatly admired 
and appreciated during his life by those who could 
discern even a small portion of his greatness, will 
perhaps be <far better comprehended, and therefore 
exert «a far wider inflimncfi over his countrymen, now 
that time has removed some of the barriers which 
separated him from t]^em during his lifetime. India 
will doubtless not mi^ longer delay toV®P^^ 
him an enduring tribu^ of reverence and r^pect, as 
well as .to perpetuate the history of his life forJiJture 
generations. It Ts probable that the paintfflg from 
which the frontispiece is copied is the^ best repre- 
sentation of his living "^rm that exists while the 
bust taken after death preserves his actual form. 
Will the capital of his country long r«w 4 i ''^hout 
the honour of possessing such a statue of him « 
may show to future generations the n gM-fae BefaiC^r 

of his coimtryl Ere all have 

« 
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peraoil^y knew him in Infia, will not eihrte be 
made to collect all that can be known resj)ecting him 
into a complete and pennah.ent Memoir? 

There is, however, one further mark of resplofc due 
to this illustrious Eeformer, which he would wlue more 
highly than any other. ^ ^ 

We have seen how earnestly he laboured to dissei»^ 
nate the great truths. Which he had devoted his wjiole 
life to discover, and to present them to his countrymen 
for their serious consideration in a sim^ abd pnpnlar# 
form. To accomplish thig^he spared no expense,, no* 
time, no personal exertion. His unexpected, and, to dhr < 
narrow view, prematures summons to the other world, 
prevented his accomplishing all he had purposed in this 
respect. His works were never given to his countr3anen 
and to the world in a connected series many of the 
books which he published jire now out of prinb, and 
it is probable that manuscripts of his may yet be 
discovered which he intended ^r publication, had not 
death arresfed his hand. + 

Let Ms countrymen underlfeke the sacred task of 
coJlJctjng and publishing in a complete and permanent 
form all his works, and of renderilg those of them ^ 
to which he attached the greatest importance acceptable 
to the public generally by ^ing printed in a cheap 
and popular edition. Thus will the most enduring 
monument te raised to his memory I Thus may his 
bigh and excellent aspirations be enabled to kindle the 
hearts of generation after generation of his countrymen, ’ 
and through them of countless multitudes. Listening 
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■with iflii^erence to his voice, no'W speaking hJif, 
from the World of Spirits, may his countryiniea h# lep 
on hy him to a pure and holy religion, which -vriU 
gnidrft|em in peace and happiness through this -world, 
and prepaire them for another and a better. And thus, 
yithout distipction of country^or clime, shall myriads 
bteset the name of the first Hindoo Eeformer, the 
Eajah Rammohun Eoy. * 
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(A) 

LIST OF THE WOEKS OF THE BAJAH EAMMOHUN ftOY, 
WHICH HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 

(From the Notes to Mr. Fox's 8^on). ® ‘ 

k 

1. The Precepts of Jesus thF guide to Peace and HappiijB^s, 
extracted from, the Books of the New Testament ascribed to the 
Four Evangelists. To whfth are added, theVirst and Second 
Appeal to the Christian Public, in reply to the Observations of 
J)r. MarshmAn, of Serampore. London, 1823, » 

2. Pinal Appeal to the Christian Public ii^ Defence ^of the 

“ Precepts of Jesus.” London, Hunter, 1823. ^ 

3. Translation of several principal Books, Passages, and Texts 
of the Teds, and of some Controversial Works in^ Brahminical 
Theology. London, Parbury, 1 832. 

This Collection contains the following Tracts, to the titles of 
which are affixed the dates of their (English) publication at 
Calcu^ 

Translation of an Abridgment of the Vedant, or Kesolution*^ 
of all the Teds; the most .celebrated and revered Work 
of Brahminical Theology; establishing the Unity of the 
Supreme Being, and that He alone is the Object of Pro- 
pitiation and Worship. 1816. 

Translatioi]|of the Moonduk-Oopunishud of the Uthuryu Ted. 
1819. • 

Translation of the C4na Uponishad, one of the Chapters of the 
Skma V6da. 1824. 

Translation of the Kut'h-Oopunishud of the Ujoor-Ved. 
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Transition of tho lehopnnishud, one of the Chapters of the 
Yajur Veda, 1810. 

A Translation into English of a Sungskrit Tract, inculcating 
the DijVifie Woi'ship ; esteemed by those who believe in the 
lle^lation of the Veds, as most appropriate to the Nature of 
the Sjp^-eme Being. 1827. 

A Defence of Hindoo Theism, in reply to the Attack of an 

** Advocate for Idolatry, at Madras^ 1827. 

A Sfcond Defence of the Monotheistical System of the Veds ; 
reply to an Apology for thet present State of Hindoo 
Worship. 1817. 

An Apolog^j for the Pursuit of Final Beatitude, independently 
of 13 nil/miiiic^ Observances. 1820. 

Translation of a Conference boj^vocn an Advocate for, and an 

^O]iponcnt of, the Practice of burning Widows alive ; from the 
Ql’iginal Bungfa. 1818. 

A Second Conference between an Advocate foi', and an Oppo- 
nent of, the practice of burning Widows alive. 1820. 

Abstract of tlib Arguments regarding tlie Burning of Widows, 
considered as a Beligious Bite. 18t30, 

BrieVBemarks Vegarding Modern Encroachments on the Ancient 
Bights bf Females, according to the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 
1822. 

4. Essay on tbo Bight of Hindoos over Ancestral Property 
according to the Law of Bengal. With an Appendix containing 
Letters on tho Hindoo Law of Inheritance. Calcut^, 1830. 
Loudon- Smith, Elder and Co., 1832. ^ 

t 5. Exposition of the l*ractical Operation of the Judiciftl and 
Bovonuo Systems in India, and of the general Character and Con- 
dition of its Nativo Inhabitants! ns submitted in Evidence to tho 
Authorities in England. With Notes and Tlluslrations. Also, a 
brief Preliminary Sketeh of the Ancient and Modern Boundaries, 
and of the History of tliat Country. London : Smith, 1832. 

o 

(). i\iiswers to Queries by the Pcv. U. Waue, of Cambridge, 
TI.S., ]n-inted in “ (kn-respoudcnco velalivo to the Prospects of 
Christianity, and tlio i^Ieuns of promoting its Beception in India," 
Loudon: C. Fu.x, 1823. 
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7. Translation of the Creed maintained by the AncientBrahmios, 
as founded on the Sacred Authorities. Second Editio^; reprinted 
from the ‘Calcutta Edition. London : Nichols and Son, 1833 ; 
pp. 15. 

• • 

He was also the author of an able Memorial to^^e Privy 
Council on behalf of the Native Press of India ; of a Bengalee 
Grammar in the English language ; and, probably, of various 
publications not known in^his country. His early work, which 
was written in Persian, with a preface in Arabic, “ Against^tlie 
Idolatry of all Beligions,” Tias not, so far as is known to the»writer 
of this note, appeared in the English language. Besides some 
portion of a Life of Mahomet, already ref(tod to^ mention ig 
made by Mr. Arnott, in the Atheneeum,” or supposed works in 
favour of monotheism, and ♦Iso that “ he prepared, while 
England, various able Papers of Essays on the working of the* , 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, against the Salt Monopoly in India, 
&c., which have not been published.” If his “Journal’' have 
been regularly and fully kept, its appearance must excite a strong 
interest. • 


(C) 

Aip’OEIOGEAPHICAL LETTER OF RAMMOHUN ROY. 

(From the Appendix of Dr, Carpenter's Sermon,) 

Tho foflowing letter from the Rajah first appeared in the “ Athonceum,” 
artlf in the “Literary Gazette;” from one or other of which it was copied 
into various newspapers. It is a valuable and interesting document^ 
It was written just before he went to Franco. It was probably 
designed for some distinguished persons who liad desired him to give 
them an outline of liis history ; and he adopted this form for the pur- 
pose. The letter may be considered ns addressed to his friend Mr. 
Gordon, of Calcutta. 

“My dear^Friend, 

“ In conformity with tho wish you have frequently 
expressed, that I should give you an outline of my life, I have now 
the pleasure to give you the following very brief sketch. 
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« My amf^ra wen Brabniiii of « bigli ofto, ond; Mi 
immemoricu, were .deroted tO the re]i|(iotM ^ties of their ^fmO, 
down to Say fifth progenitor, who about one hundred afid fbrtf 
years ago gave up spiritual exeroiaes for ^6rldly pursuits al|d 
aggraudii^ment. His desdendants eyer einoe have followed hi| 
example, Aid^ according to the usual fate pf oourtiers, with variohs 
success, sometimes rising to honour and sometimes falling; 
sometimes rich and sometimes poor ; sogietimes excelling in suncess; 
sometigies miserable through disappointment. But my maternal 
ancestors, being of the sacerdotal order by profession as well as by 
bii’th, and of a family than which none holds a higher r^k in 
that professiA^ hav^up to the present day uniformly adhered to a 
life of religitus olltervances and devotion, preferring peace and 
> tranquillity of mind to the exciteBlents of ambition, and all the 
^IhHements of worldly grandeur.^ 

“ conformity ]|ith the usage of my paternal race, and the wish 
of my father, I studied the Persian and Arabic languages,— these 
being indispensable to thibe who attached themselves to the courts 
of the Mahomm^an princes ; and agreeably to the usage of my 
maternal relations, I devoted myself to the study of the Sanscrit 
and th« theologioll works written in it, which contain the body of 
Hindoo litefhture, law andifeligioo. 


“When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous system* of the 
Hindoos. This, together with my known sentiments on that 
subject, having produced a coolness between me and my immediate 
kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed through^b^wnt ' 
countries, chiefly within, hut some beyond, the bounds of ^jnll- 
#tan, with a feeling of great aversion to the establishment of the 
British power in India. When I had reached the age of twenty, 
my father recalled me, and restored me to his favour; after. which 
I first saw and began to associate with Europeans, and soon after 
made myself tolerably acquainted with their laws and ferin: eDPP 
government. Finding them generally more inteJJigjMrt, inoM 
steady and moderate in their conduct, 1 gave up ihy 
against them, and became inclined in their favour, ' 

Buaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would 
sp^dily and surely to the amelioration of the native ' 
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fnllio oapaoity/ Uf <«mtitttied' oontWTeririoe .with tSeB^hmins 
on the Ptthjoot of th^ Moliitry; tad superstition, and my interfer- 
ence with^their duet^ of htpiing widows, and o^ pemioiotis 
practices, revived and increased their animosity againsTme; and 
through their influence with my family, my father ^as again 
obliged to withdraw his countenance openly, though his limited 
pecuniary support was stil^ontinued to me, e 

“ After my father’s death I opposed the advocates of jdolmtry 
with still greater holdnesaS Availing myself of the art of printing, 
now established in India, I published various works and pamphlets 
against their errors, in the native and forcto lanfuages. This 
raised such a feeling against me, that I w^^lat lokl deserted by 
every person except two or thile Scotch friends, to whom, apd tl»o 
nation to which they belong, I always feel grateful. ^ ^ 

“ The ground which I took in all my controversies was, i^tthat 
of opposition to Brahminism, but to a perversion of it ; and I 
endeavoured to show that the idolaii^ of the Brahmins was 
contrary to the practice of their ancestors, and thft principles of the 
ancient books and authorities which they profess to revere and 
obey. Notwithstanding the violence of the opposition and resist- 
ance to my opinions, several ohighl0 respectable persons, both 
among my own relations and others, began to adopt the same 
sentiments. 

“ I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain,, by 
peraonal observation, a more thorough insight into its manners, 
religion, and political institutions. I refrained, however, 
carrying this intention into effect until the ‘friends who 
coincided in my sentiments should be increased in tiumber an^ 
strength. My expectations having been at length realised, in 
November, 1830, 1 embarked for England, as the discussion of the 
East India Company’s charter was expected to come on, by which 
lithe treatment of the natives of India, and its future government, 
would be determined for many years to come, and an appeal to the 
King in Council, against the abolition of the practice of burning 
wi4ows, was to be hewd before the Privy Council; and his Majesty 
the Emperor of Delhi had likewise commissioned me to bring 
before the authorities in England certain encroachments on*iiis 
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lhi 0 «four Hindoo gentlemen alluded Id in the 
are:- ^ 

^ATTENDRA l&H *9P/SboRE, Esg., ROW iu the Indian Oitil Bervi^. 
Manomohan Ghose, Esq., now ca\jed to the English Bar, 
Chunder Bonnerjee, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 
^HITTER Mohun Dutt, Esq,, M3)., Professor of Bengalee jfn the 
•Londqn UnKj-^rsity. t. 


( D )— P. 64, Line 4. 

It is E remarkaWe fact, that Mr. Adams, the Baptist Missionaiy 
at Madras, t6 whom Bami#run Eot applied for instructions in 
Greek, with a view to the critical study of the New Teltoent, 
was led by the force of the Brahmin’s arguments to renouifll his 
Trinitarian views, and become a Unitarian. Dr, OARKSlilOTB 
states, p. 65 : — Mr. Adam had been one of the Baptist'^li^^ 
sionaries. He was led, I believe, to that investigatib^ 
made him a* Unitarian, by communication with Rammohun 
ffhis change of sentiments, which was publicly avowed W the 
latter end of 1821, brought down upon him much bittern^ of 
opposition ; but nothing transpired to throw any stigma upon 1^ ' 
principles or his conduct, and some of those whose q*eed 
left bore honorable testimony to them. He enjoyed 
tion and friendship of Bammohun Bot; and lb 
qualifications for the work which. he executed, and 
laboura, the Brahmin stated that he possessed 
acquaintance with the language, manners, and ; 
natives of India.” 




family#re to be Goodeve Ghuokerbutty’s for ever, he says, so I 
have to reckon them amongst my progeny, -^e to^ a very high 
degree at the London Univeraity— as, indeec^'^ did Obey all— and 
after having been some yearT in India, attached to the lijedic^;^ 
College, he returned to London 1855, —as soon as the me!2iJia}^ 
service to India was thrown open to competiti(^— and out more 
than one hundred candid^ll he passed first in the lamination, 
thus becoming the first native of Ij^iJ^ho entered the so much 
coveted covenanted service; of tbo (then) company. He then re- 
turned to his post in the 6^1ege,ind after having performed the 
duties of several professorsnlp^'he was finally «Q)pointed, in 1866, 
Professor of Materia Medica and Ciitffcal Medioine,^ and Second 
Physi^^ to the College Hospital, 


^ “ 2nd. Bholonath Das Bose. He held several civil appoint- 
in^ various parts of India; was present in most of the battles 
Sutlege Campaign os an Assistant-Surgeon, and 
t1rou|^h afterwards pensioned on account of ill-health for some 
years, has lately recovered, and is now Civil Surgeons at Dacoa-^ 
a very responsible appointment, which he fiHs most creditably^ 


“ 3rd, DwaAkanath Das Bose has been for many years practising 
on his own account in Calcutta. 

“ 4tb. ‘tjioi^^OHTJNDE.R Seal, a very fine, intelligent, and pro- 
mising youth, unfortunately drowned shortly after his return to 

India V . 
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' Tho Mowinlf ' J 

CxepENc^R in a 
give you ^ any co^eotioim^ 
that may appear necessaiy. <Ctoe 1ii«‘ bWi suggested to me by 
nativ^fViends, as desirable' to be made for the sake of 
character,* The boy'llAjAH whom he took with 
bhn England is not^ his son, not even an adopted son 
according to the Hindoo form of adoption; hut a destitute 
orphan whor^he waff, led hy circumstances to protect and educate. 
t have a distinct refollection of the particular circumstance Under 
‘ichicli, he stated to me Rajah came 'luto his bands. And my recol- 
,]o(?tkii> is confirmed hy that of others. Mr. Dick, a civil servant 
of tho;Co^jpany, f 9 pnd tho child helpless and forsaken at one of 
the fairs ut Hurdwar, where from three hundred thousand 
people annually congregated^It is not j|&owu whether the poi’ents 
were Hindoos or IVlussulmans, .ji||ethor tie parents lost or 
forsook him ; but Mr. Dine had^ll^feli^d and fed> and when be 
jvas untier the nedossity of leavings tbc'*conatry for the recoveii’y of 
his health, Tie consulted with KammojuUn'Koy Row tho diild 
should ho disposed of. I well recollect our late friend's b^^jj^olont 
c.\clu unit ion ; ‘ When I saw an EngUsbitfan, a ChiistiaiS, thus 
eating for the welfare of a poor orphan, could' i', a native, hesitate 
to take him under my care, and provide for hiin ?\ Mr. DiOKnevci 
relumed to India, having died, I boiieve; on tlie pa^^e ^to 
]^n,qland, and tho child remained witt' 

(hccanio so fdiul of him, that I often thought, aOd^blOttmes said 
tliat ho injured him hy excessive indulgence;" Eajaii Bam Boy 
returned to India, and has since died.* '' -n’ * 


(G)— P. 10 J. 

It does not appear that tue Journal here aife 
publisliod. Dtu'ing tho ^u’cpaiations of this worR, ,1^ 
has been received from one of the family Of the lat^ * 
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Arrive at SAn Francisco — Description of the Harbour, Presidio, 
and the Missions — Occupations — Dissatis^ed State of the Gar- 
rison and the Priesthood — Conteftiplated Plan of settling the 
Indians in the Missions — Occupations of the converted Indians 
— Manner of making Con^rts — Expedition against the Tribe 
of Cosemenes — Official Despatch — Overland Journey to Mon- 
terey — Scarcity of Provisions at that Place — Plan of the Voy- 
age altered in consequence — Departure, 


When the day broke, we found ourselves abou^ 
four miles from the land. It was a beautiful morning;, 

' with just syffi *ient freshness in the air to exhilwBte • 
without ehilling. The tops of the mountains, the , 
only part of tHe land visible, formed two ranges, b*!^| 
tween which our port was situated; though 
trance, £(s,wel^as the valleys an4 the low lands, wfe 
still covered with the morning mist cqnden8ed,|hr.o|j 
the bases of the mountains, iHsre up." 
Hjgg^between the rangb,^nxi6us for th| 

'^eil, that we might obttl|a,i!« 
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the harbour, and form our judgment of the country in 
which we were abotit to pass the next few weeks. As 
we advanced, the beams of the rising sun gradually 
descended the hills, until the mist, dispelled from the 
land, rolled on before the refreshing sea wind, disco- 
vering cape after cape, and exhibiting a luxuriant 
country apparently abounding in wood and rivers. At 
length two low promontories, the southern one dis- 
tinguished by a fort and a Mexican flag, marked the 
narrow entrance of the port. 

We spread our sails with all the anxiety of persons 
who had long been secluded from civilized society, and 
deprived of wholesome aliment ; but after the first 
effort of the breeze, it died away and left us becalmed 
in a heavy N. W. swell. 

Off the harbour of S4n Francisco there is a bai 
which extends from the northern shore, gradually ’ 
deepening its water until it approaches the peninsula ? 
on the opposite side *, where nine fathoms may be ' 
carried over it. Of this bar, however, we were igno- - 
rant, and naturally steered directly for the harbour, in ^ 
doing which the depth of water gradually diminished ‘ 
to five fathoms. This would have been of no conse- 
quence, had it not been for a swell which rolled so 
heavily over the bank that it continually broke; and 
though our depth of water was never l^s than 
fathoms, the ship on two or three occasions disturbed! 
the sand with her keel. The tide was unfortunately : 
against us, and the swell propelled the ship just suf^ 
ficiently fast for her to steer without gaining any^ 
aground, so that we remained in this unpleasant situa-j 
tioU, several hours. 

‘ The best part for 1 
the fort. 


0^ is with the islandofJrf^S 
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At length a breeze sprung up, and we entered the 
port, and dropped our anchor in the spot where Van- 
couver had moored his ship thirty-three years before. 
As we passed the entrance, a heavy sea rolling vio- 
lently upon a reef of rocks on our left * bespoke the 
danger of approaching that side too close in light or 
baffling winds ; while some scattered rocks with deep 
water round them skirting the shore on our right, 
marked that side also as dangerous ; so that the en- 
trance may be justly considered difficult. Beyond’ 
these rocks, however, near the fort, there is a bay in 
which, if necessary, ships may drop their anchor. 

The fort, which we passed upon our right, mounti^ 
nine guns, and is. built upon a promontory on the 
south side of the entrance, apparently so near to the 
precipice, that one side will, before long, be precipi- 
tated over it by the gradual breaking away of the 
rock. Its situation, nevertheless, is good, as regards 
the defence of the entrance ; but it is commanded by 
a rising ground behind it. As we passed, a soldier 
protruded a speaking-trumpet through one of the 
embrasures, and hailed us with a stentorian voice, but 
we could not distinguish what was said. This custom 
of hailing vessels has arisen from there being no boat 
belonging to the garrison, and the inconvenience felt 
by the governor, in having to wait for a report of 
arrivals, until the masters of the vessels could send 
their boats on shore. 

The port of Sdn Francisco does not show itself to 
advantage until after the fort is passed, when it breaka^: 
ttpon the view, and forcibly impresses the 8pectat% 
the magnificence of the harbour. He then 

■, - 

This reef lies three quarters of a mi]6 from Punta 

.. rfc 
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holds a broad sheet of water, sufficiently extensive to 
contain all the British navy, with convenient coves, 
anchorage in every part, and, around, a country diver- 
sified with hill and dale, partly wooded, and partly dis- 
posed in pasture lands of the richest kind, abounding 
in herds of cattle. In short, the only objects wanting 
to con)plete the interest of the scene are some use- 
ful establishments and comfortable residences on the 
grassy borders of the harbour, the absence of which 
creates an involuntary regret, that so fine a country, 
abounding in all that is essential to man, should be 
allowed to remain in such a state of neglect. So 
poorly did the place appear to be peopled that a sickly 
coluylil of smoke rising from within some dilapidated 
walls, misnamed the presidio or protection, was the 
only indication we had of the country being inhabited. 

The harbour stretches to the S. E. to the distance of 
thirty miles, and affords a water communication be- 
tween the missions of S^n Jos^, Sdnta Clara, and the 
presidio, which is built upon a peninsula about five 
miles in width. On the north the harbour is con- 
tracted to a strait, which communicates with a basin 
ten miles wide, with a channel across it sufficiently 
deep for frigates, though they cannot come near the 
land, on account of the mud. A creek on the N. W. 
side of this basin leads up to the new mission of San 
Francisco Solano ; and a strait to the eastward, named 
Estr^cho de Karquines, communicates with another 
basin into which three rivers discharge themselves, 
and bring down so large a body ^ water that the 
cstr^cho is from ten to eleven fathoms deep. These 
rivers are named Jesus Maria, El Sacramento, and 
^ S4n Joachin : the first, I was informed, takes a north- 
erly direction, passes at the back of Bodega, and ex- 
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tends beyond Cape Mendocino. El Sacramento 
trends to the N. E., and is said to have its rise in the 
rocky mountains near the source of the Columbia. Nor. 
The other, Sdn Joachin, stretches to the southward, 
through the country of the Bolbones, and is divided 
from the S. E. arm of the harbour by a range of 
mountains. 

When LangsdorfF was at this port, an expedition 
was undertaken by Don Louis Arguello and Padre 
Uria to make converts, and to inquire into the nature 
of the country in the vicinity of the Sierra nevada ; 
and I learned from Don Louis, I believe a son of the 
commander, that they traced the Sacramento seventy 
or eighty leagues up, and that it was there very wide 
and deep, but that he had no boat to ascertain its 
depth. The Padre had it in contemplation to form a 
settlement in that direction, which he thought would 
become very rich in a short time by the number of 
Indians who would flock to it ; but as it was never 
done, I presume he found material obstacles to his 
design. 

As we opened out th^ several Islands and stopping 
places in the harbour, we noticed seven American 
whalers at anchor at Sausalito, not one of which 
showed their colours ; we passed them and anchored 
oflF a small bay named Yerba Buena, from the luxuri- 
ance of its vegetation, about a league distant from 
both the presidio and the mission of Sdn Francisco. 

I immediately went on shore to pay my respects tq 
Don Ignacio Martinez, a lieutenant in the Mexican 
army, acting governor in the absence of Don Lou|S^ 
and to the priest, whose name was Tomaso, botl^ of . 
whom gave me a very hospitable and friendly recep- ^ 
tion, and offered their services in any way they nflgnt 
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CHAP, be reqi^ired. Our first inquiries naturally related to 
supplies, which we were disappointed to find not at all 

^ Nov. equal to what had been reported ; in short, it seemed 
that with the exception of flour, fresh beef, vegetables, 
and salt, which might be procured through the mis- 
sions, we should have to depend upon the American 
vessels for whatever else we might want, or upon what 
might chance to be in store at Monterey, a port of 
more importance than Sdn Francisco, and from being 
the residence of a branch of a respectable firm in 
Lima, better supplied with the means of refitting ves- 
sels after a long sea voyage. 

It was evident from this report that the supplies 
were likely to be very inadequate to our wants ; but 
that* no opportunity of obtaining them might be lost, 
I despatched Mr. Collie the surgeon, and Mr. Marsh 
the purser, overland to Monterey with Mr. Evans as 
interpreter, with orders to procure for the ship what 
medicines, provisions, and other stores were to be 
had, and to negotiate government bills, on which the 
exchange was far more favourable there than at the 
Sandwich Islands. The goV^rnor politely furnished 
a passport and a guard for this service ; and our hos- 
pitable friend Tomaso, the padre .of the mission, pro- 
vided horses for them free of any charge. In the 
mean time we arranged with a relation of the go- 
vernor for the daily supply of the ship’s company, an 
arrangement which it afterwards appeared increased 
the jealousy that had long existed between the pre- 
sidio and the missions, by transferring to the pocket 
of the commandant the profits that would otherwise 
have been reaped by the padre. 

» We were happy to find the country around our an- 
chorage abounding in game of all kinds, so plentiful, 
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indeed, as soon to lessen the (fesire of pursuit ; still chap. 
there were many inducements to both the officers and 
seamen to land and enjoy themselves ; and as it was Nov. 
for the benefit of the service that they should recruit 
their health and . strength as soon as possible, every 
facility was afforded them. Horses were fortunatelv 
very cheap, from nine shillings to seven pounds 
apiece, so that riding became a favourite amusement ; 
and the Spaniards finding they could make a good 
market by letting out their stud, appeared with them 
every Sunday opposite the ship, ready saddled for the 
occasion, as this was a day on which I allowed every 
man to go out of the ship. Some of the officers pur- 
chased horses and tethered them pear the place, but 
the Spaniards finding this to interfere with their 
market, contrived to let them loose on the Saturday 
night, in order that the officers might be compelled 
to hire others on the following day. The only ob- 
stacle to the enjoyment of this amusement was the 
scarcity of saddles and bridles, some of which cost ten 
times as much as a decent horse. The ingenuity of 
the seamen generally obviated these difficulties, while 
some borrowed or hired saddles of the natives : for my 
own part, I purchased a decent looking horse for 
about thirty-five shillings sterling, and on my depar- 
ture presented it to a Spaniard, who had lent me the 
necessary accoutrements for it during my stay, which 
answered the purpose of both parties, as he was 
pleased with his present, and I had my ride for about 
a shilling a day : a useful hint to persons who may be 
similarly circumstanced. 

Such of the seamen as would not venture on hor»^ 
back made parties to visit the presidio and . ; 

they found themselves welcome guests v4lii the 
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CHAP. Spanish soldiers. These two places were the only 
— buildings within many miles of us, and they fortu- 
1826 w^tely supplied just enough spirits to allow the people 
to enjoy themselves with their friends, without in- 
dulging in much excess — a very great advantage in a 
seaport. 

The roads leading to these two great places of 
attraction in a short time became well beaten, and 
that to the mission very much improved, by having 
the boughs removed which before overhung it. It 
was at first In contemplation to hire a Spaniard to lop 
them ; but our pioneers, who stopped at nothing, soon 
tore them all away, except one, a large stump, which 
resisted every attack, and unhorsed several of its 
assailants. 

Martinez was always glad to see the officers at the 
presidio, and made them welcome to what he had. 
Indeed, nothing seemed to give him greater pleasure , 
than our partaking of his family dinner ; the greater 
part of which was dressed by his wife and daughters, 
who prided themselves on their proficiency in the art 
of cooking. It was not, however, entirely for the 
satisfaction of presenting us with a well-prepared 
repast that they were induced to indulge in this 
humble occupation : poor Martinez had a very nu- 
merous offspring to provide for out of^his salary, 
which was then eleven years in arrears. He had 
a sorry prospect before him, as, a short time pre- 
vious to our visit, the government, by way of pay- 
ing up these arrears, sent a brig with a cargo of 
paper cigars to be issued to the troops in lieu of 
dollars; but, as Martinez justly observed, cigars 
, would not satisfy the families of the soldiers, and the 
compromise was refused. The cargo was, however, 
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landed at Monterey and placed under the charge of 
the governor, where all other tobacco is contraband ; 
and as the Spaniards are fond of smoking, it stands a 
foil- chance, in the course of time, of answering the 
intention of the government, particularly as the troops 
apply for these oftener than they otherwise would, 
under the impression of clearing off a score of wages 
that will never be settled in any other manner. For- 
tunately for Martinez and other veterans in this 
country, both vegetable and animal food are uncom- 
monly cheap, and there are no fashions to create any 
expense of dress. 

The governor s abode was in a corner of the pre- 
sidio, and formed one end of a row, of which the other 
was occupied by a chapel ; the opposite side was 
broken down, and little better than a heap of rubbish 
and bones, on which jackals, dogs, and vulture's were 
constantly preying, the other two sides of the qua* 
dranglc contained storehouses, artificers’ shops, and 
the gaol, all built in the humblest style with badly 
burnt bricks, and roofed with titles. The chapel and 
the governor’s house were distinguished by being 
whitewashed. 

Whether viewed at a distance or near, the esta- 
blishment impresses a spectator with any other senti- 
ment than that of its being a place of authority ; and 
but for a tottering flag-staff, upon which was occa- 
sionally displayed the tri-colbured flag of. Mexico, 
three rusty field pieces, and a half accoutred sentinel 
parading the gateway in charge of a few poor wretches 
heavily shackled, a visitor would be ignorant of the 
importance of the place. The neglect of the gov^n- 
ment to its establishments could not be more tho- 
roughly evinced than in the dilapidated condition of 
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the building in question ; and such was the dissatis- 
faction of the people that there was no inclination to 
improve their situation, or even to remedy many of 
the evils which they appeared to us to have the 
power to remove. 

The plain upon which the presidio stands is well 
adapted to cultivation ; but it is scarcely ever touched 
by the plough, and the garrison is entirely beholden 
to the missions for its resources. Each soldier has 
nominally about three pounds a month, out of which 
he is obliged to purchase his provision. If the go- 
vernor were active, and the means were supplied, the 
country in the vicinity of the establishment might be 
made to yield enough wheat and vegetables for the 
troops, by which they would save that portion of their 
pay which now goes to the purchase of these neces- 
sary articles. 

The garrison of Sdn Francisco consists of seventy- 
six cavalry soldiers and a few artillerymen, distributed 
between the presidios and the missions, and conse- 
quently not more than half a dozen are at any time 
in one place. 

They appeared to us to be Very dissatisfied, owing 
not only to their pay being so many years in arrear, 
but to the duties which had been imposed both on the 
importation of foreign articles, and on those of the 
Mexican territory, amounting in the first instance to 
forty-two and a half per cent. ; whereas, under the old 
government, two ships were annually sent from Aca- 
pulco with goods, which were sold duty free, and at 
their original cost in that country, and then, also, their 
pay being regularly discharged, they were able to pur- 
chase what they wanted. A further grievance has 
arisen by the refusal of the government to continue 
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certain privileges which were enjoyed under the old 
system. At that time soldiers entered for a term of 
ten years, at the expiration of which they were allowed 
to retire to the Pueblos — villages erected for this pur- 
pose, and attached to the missions, where the men 
have a portion of ground allotted to them for the sup- 
port of their families. This afforded a competency to 
many ; and while it benefited them, it was of service 
to the government, as the country by that means 
became settled, and its security increased. But this 
privilege has latterly been withheld, and the applicants 
have been allowed only to possess the land and feed 
their cattle upon it, until it shall please the govern- 
ment to turn them off. The reason of this, I believe, 
was that Mexico was beginning to turn her attention 
to California, and was desirous of having settlers there 
from the southern districts, to whom it would be ne- 
cessary to give lands ; and until they could see what 
would be required for this purpose and for the govern- 
ment establishments, and had the limits of the pro^ 
perty already allotted, defined, they did not wish to 
make any new grants. The real cause, however, was 
not explained to the soldiers ; they merely heard that 
they would not have the land ceded to them for life as 
usual, and they were consequently much dissatisfied. 

The same feeling of discontent that was experienced 
by the garrison, pervaded the missions, in consequence 
of some new regulations of the republican govern- 
tuent, the first and most grievous of which ‘was the 
<Jiscontinuance of a salary of 400 dollars per annum, 
heretofore allowed to each of the padres : the support 
the former government had given to the missions 
amounted, according to Langsdorff, to a million 
piastres a year. Another grievance was, the requiai- 
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CHAP, tion of an oath of allegiance to the reigning authori- 
j ties, which these holy men considered so egregious a 
Nov.- violation of their former pledge to the king of Spain, 
that, until he renounced his sovereignty over the 
country, they could not conscientiously take it ; and, 
much as they were attached to the place in which they 
had passed a large portion of their lives, and though 
by quitting it they would be reduced to the utmost 
penury — yet, so much did they regard this pledge, 
that they were prepared to leave the country, and to 
seek an asylum in any other that would afford it them. 
Indeed, the Prefect preferring his expulsion to re- 
nouncing his allegiance, had already received his dis- 
missal, and was ready at the seaport of Monterey to 
embark in any vessel the government might appoint 
to receive him. A third grievance, and one which, 
when duly considered, was of some importance, not 
only to the missions but to the country in general, 
was an order to liberate all those converted Indians 
from the missions who bore good characters, and had 
been taught the art of agriculture, or were masters of 
a trade, and were capable of supporting themselves, 
giving them portions of land to cultivate, so arranged 
that they should be divided into parishes, with curates 
to superintend them, subservient to the clergy of the 
missions, who were to proceed to the conversion of the 
Indians as usual, and to train them for the domesti- 
cated state of society in contemplation. 

This philanthropic system at 6rst sight appeared to 
be a very excellent one, and every friend to the rights 
of man would naturally join in a wish for its prospe- 
rity ; but the Mexican government could not have suf- 
ficiently considered the state of California, and the dis- 
position of the Indians, or they would have known it 
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could not possibly succeed without long previous 
training, and then it would require to be introduced 
by slow degrees. 

The Indians whom this law emancipated were essen- 
tial to the support of the missions, not only for con- 
ducting their agricultural concerns, but for keeping in 
subordination by force and example those whom dis- 
obedience and ignorance would exempt from the pri- 
vilege ; and as a necessary consequence of this indulg- 
ence the missions would be ruined before the system 
could be brought into effect, even supposing the In- 
dians capable of conducting their own affairs. So far 
from this being the case, however, they were known 
to possess neither the will, the steadiness, nor the pa- 
tience to provide for themselves. Accustomed, many 
of them from their infancy, to as much restraint as 
(liildrcn, and to execute, mechanically, what they were 
desired and no more, without even entertaining a 
thought for their future welfare, it was natural that 
such persons, when released from this discipline, 
should abandon themselves entirely to their favourite 
amusements, pastimes, and vices. Those also who had 
been converted in later life would return to their 
former habits, and having once again tasted the bless- 
ings of freedom, which confinement and discipline 
must have rendered doubly desirable, would forget all 
restraint, and then being joined by the wild discon- 
tented Indians, they would be more formidable ene- 
nues to the missions than before, inasmuch as they 
^vould be more .enlightened.* But I will not antici 
P‘^tc the result, which we had an opportunity of see- 
on our return the following year ; and from whicb 
reader will be able to iudge how the system 

worked. 
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The padres, however, dreading the worst, were very 
discontented, and many would willingly have quitted 
the country for Manilla. The government appeared 
to be aware of this feeling, as they s?nt some young 
priests from Mexico to supplant those who were dis- 
affected, and desired that they should be trained up in 
the mission, and should make themselves acquainted 
with the language and usages of the Indians, in order 
that they might not promote discontent by any sudden 
innovation. 

The missions have hitherto been of the highest im- 
portance to California, and the government cannot be 
too careful to promote their welfare, as the prosperity 
of the country in a great measure is dependent upon 
them, and must continue to be so until settlers from 
the mother country can be induced to resort thither. 
As they are of such consequence, I shall enter some- 
what minutely into a description of them. In Up- ' 
per California there are twenty-one of these estab- 
lishments, of which nine are attached to the presidios 
of Monterey and Sdn Francisco, and contain about 
7000 converts. They are in order as follow from north 
tQ south : — 

Converts. 


"Sdn Francisco Solano, 
established in 
Sdn Raphael - 
Sdn Francisco 
Sdn Josd 
Sdnta Clara 
Sdnta Cruz 
Sdn Juan 
§ I Sdn Carlos 
^ LLaSoledad - 


O 

o 

i< 

Cb 

«3 


t>|< 


1 1822, about 1000 

1817 250 

1776 - 260 
1797 - 1800 

1777 - 1500 

1797 - 300 

1797 - 1100 

1770 - 200 

■ 500 

“ 6 ^ 
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Sdn Antonio Buena Viatura 
Sdn Miguel Sdn Fernando 

Sdn Luis San Gabriel 

De la Pu|issima Sdn Juan Capistram 
Santa Ignes Sdn Luis Rey 3000 

Sdnta Barbara Sdn Tomaso 

I could not learn the number of Indians which are 
in each of the missions to the southward of Soleddd, 
but they were stated collectively to amount to 20,000 : 
on this head I must observe that the padres either 
would not say, or did not know exactly, how many 
there were, even in their own missions, much less the 
number contained in those to the southward : and the 
accounts were at all times so various that the above 
computation can be only an approximation. Almost 
all these establishments cultivate large portions of 
of land, and rear cattle, the hides and tallow of which 
alone form a small trade, of which the importance may 
be judged from the fact of a merchant at Monterey 
having paid 36,000 dollars in one year to a mission, 
which was not one of the largest, for its hide, tallow, 
and Indian labour. Though the system they pursue 
is not calculated to raise the colony to any great pros- 
perity, yet the neglect of the missions would not long 
precede the ruin of the presidios, and of the whole of 
the district. Indeed, with the exception of two pueb- 
los, containing about seven hundred persons, and a 
ftw farm houses widely scattered over the country, 
there are no other buildings to the northward of Mon- 
: thus, while the missions furnish the means of 
subsistence to the pr^idios, the body of men they con- 
tain keeps the wild Indians in check, and prevents 
their making incursions on the settlers. 
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' Eaclb mission has fifteen square miles of ground 
allotted to it. The buildings are variously laid out; 
and adapted in size to the number of Indians which 
they contain ; some are inclosed by a^high wall, as 
Sdn Carlos, while others consist merely of a few rows^ 
of huts, built with sun-burnt mud-bricks ; .many are 
whitewashed^ and tiled, and have a neat and comfort- 
able appearance. It is not, however, every hut that 
has a white face to exhibit, as that in a great mea- 
sure depends upon the industry and good conduct 
of the family who possess it, who are in such a 
case supplied with lime for the purpose. . It is only 
the married persons and the officers of the establish- 
ment who are allowed these huts, the bachelors and 
spinsters having large places of their own, where they 
are separately incarcerated every night. 

To each mission attached a well-built church, 
better decorated in the interior than the external ap- 
pearance of some would lead a stranger to suppose : 
they are well supplied with costly dresses for proces- 
sions and feast days, to strike with admiration the 
senses of the gazing Indians, and on the whole are 
very respectable establishments. In some of these are 
a few tolerable pictures, among many bad ones ; and 
those who have been able to obtain them are always 
provided with representations of hell and oparadise : 
the former exhibiting in the most disgusting manner 
all the torments the imagination can fancy, for the 
purpose of striking terror into the simple Indians, whp 
look, upon the performance with feat and tabling. 
Such representations ms^^^hupg be useful m exhibit 
ing to the dull senses of th§ Jndiahs what iot 
be conveyed in any other Way, iind so far they are de- 
sirable in the mission ; but to an Europe^ 



disgusting, and the other -Eacb establish- 

( sent is under the management of two priests if pos- i 
ible, who in Upper California belong to the mendi- 
W order of ^n Francisco. They have under them 
a major-domo, and several subordinate officers, gene- 
rally Spaniards, whose principal business is to overlook 
the labour of the Indians. 

The object of the missions is to convert as many of 
the wild Indians as possible, and to train them up 
witbfei the walls of the establishm^t in the exdreise 
of a good life, sind of some trlide, so that theyjnsjr in 
time be able to pro^^^fw ffioSoselves aiffi become 
useful members oj elfvilpd As to the varioiir 

methods employed of bringing prose- 
lytes to the mission, rep<^#, of which 

some were not very Ctbdi/au^^^.the institution's ne- 
vertheless, on the opinion ffiat the 

priests are innocen^ cOi^^on thaKffiey are 

ignorant of the meM»^:l|Mip^i^y those who; aiU! 
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. s^es in the Romish litany ; and also, to cross then), 
r selves properly on entering the church. In a few days 
a willing Indian becomes a proficient in these mys-® 
teries, and suffers himself to be baptized, and dulyi 
initiated into the church. If, however^ as it not up- 
frequently happens, 1lny of the captured Indians show 
a repugnance to conversion, it is the practice to im- 
prison them for a few days, and then to allow them to 
breathe a little fresh air in a walk round the mission, 
to observe the happy mode of life of their converted 
countrymen ; after which they are again shut up, and 
thus continue to be incarcerated imtil they declare 
their readiness to renounce the religion of their fore- 
fathers. 


I do not suppose that this apparently unjustifiable 
conduct would be pursued for any length of time ; and 
I had never an opportunity of ascertaining the fact, as 
the Indians are so averse to confinement that they very * 
soon become impressed with the manifestly superior 
and more comfortable mode of life of those who are 
at liberty, and in a very few days declare their readiness 
to have the new religion explained to them. A person 
acquainted with the language of the parties, of which 
there are sometimes several dialects in the “is* 
sion, is then selected tp train them, and Imving duly 
prepared them takes his pupils to the padye to be bap- 
tized, and to receive the sacrament. Haying become 
Christians they are put to trades, or .if l^ey have good 
voices, they are taught inusic, mid forn^ ^art of the 
choir of the church. Thus there ar^^n almost pvery 
mission weavers, tanners, shoemafe^l^cklayers, ar- 
penters, blacksmiths,, and ,ot^ri,^li!|^% OiJiew 
again are taught husbandry, ' 

and some to cook for 
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card, clean, and spin wool, weave, and sew ; and those • cHap.' 
,who are married attend to their domestic concerns. , , 

In requital of these henehtsi thfe services of the In- No». 
dian, for life, belong to the mission, and if any neo- '®*®' 
phyte should repent of his apoStq^ from the religtod 
of his ancestors and desert, an atmed force is sent ih 
pursuit of him^ and drags him back to punishment 
apportioned to the degree of aggravation attached to 
his crime. It does not often happen that a Voluntary 
convert succeeds in his attempt to Oscape, as the wild 
Indians have a great contempt and' dislike for those' 
who have entered the missions, and they Will fre-' 
qucntly not only refuse tO re-admit them to their tribe,' 
but will sometimes even discover their retreat to their 
pursuers. This animosity between the wild jind cdn- 
verted Indians is of great importance to the midsiohs, 
as it checks desertion, and is at the same time a pow- 
erful defence against the wild tribes, who 'ConsideSr‘ 
their territory invaded, and have other just cadses’of 
complaint. The Indians, besides, from political nio- 
tives, are, I fear, frequently encouraged ip a Con- 
temptuous feeling towards their unConvetted coilntiry- 
mcn, by hearing them constantly held up to theln'iii’ 
the degrading light of bdstias !' ' and in'' hCarifig' the 
Spaniards distinguished by the appellation of finite de 
razin. • ‘ '■ 

The produce of the Ia&d, hlid''Of the labOtBr bf the 
Indians, is appropriated' tO' thfe ^ji^ilort of the'hlissidnj^ 
and the overplus to Rmass 'si “ftind' which' is ehtirfely s^ 
the disposal of the padresi In dome of the ^stalill^- 
®ents this must be Very'largfe, although thb 'pidtef 
will not admit it, -and attthys^lead ^vertyj '!l^e’ gio* 
''emment has lately dedfeiided a part of thid^'pib^ 

W the priests.|rh6,1t is Tsald;:'’.tb^ 
c2 
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CHAF, fl^ore entitled to it than the government, jnake small 
donations to them, and thus evade the tax by taking. 

Nov. care there shall be no overplus. These donations in 
some of the missions are' greater than in others, ac- 
cording as one estajj^ishment is more prosperous than 
another ; and on this also, in a great measure, depends 
the comforts of the dwellings, and the neatness^ the 
cleanliness, and the clothing of the people. In some 
of the missions much misery prevails, while in others 
there is a degree of cheerfukess and cleanliness which 
shows that many of the Indians require only care and 
proper management to mafee them as happy as their 
dull senses will admit of under a life of constraint. 

The two missions of Sdn Francisco and Sdn Jos6 
are examples of the contrast alluded to. The former 
in 1817 contained a thousand converts, who were 
boused in small huts around the mission; but at 
present only two hun(hred and sixty remain — some 
have been sent, it is true, to the new mission of S4n 
Francisco Solano, but sickness and death have dealt 
with an unsparing hand among the others. The huts 
of the absentees, at the time of our visit, Jiad all fallen 
to decay, and presented heaps of filth and rubbish ; 
while the remaining inmates of the mission were in as 
miserable a condition as it was possible to conceive, 
,and were entirely regardless of their own comfort. 
Their hovels afforded scarcely any protection against 
.weather, and were black with r^moke : some of the 
Indians were sleeping on the greasy floor; others were 
grinding b^ed acorns to make intoc^es, which con- 
stitute a large portion of their foo4 . So little atten- 
tion indeed bad been paid even to health, that in one 
but there Was a quarter of betf suspend*^ 
window in a very qfkmte and. 
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but its owncipsi wfere too itidolent to throirr it outt.^cKAP. 
Sdn Josi, on the other hand, was all neatness, cleanli- t ^ ^ 
ness, and comfort ; the Indians^were amusing them- Nov. 
selves between the hours of labour at their games; 
and the children, tmiformly dressed in white bodices 
and scarlet petticoats, were playing at bat and ball. 

Part of this difference may arise from the habits of 
the people, who are of different tribes. Langsdorff 
observes, that the Indians of the mission of San Jos4 
are the handsomest tribe in California, and in every 
way a finer race of men| and terms the neophytes of 
S4n Francisco pigmies compared with them. I cannot 
say that this remark occurred to me, and I think it 
probable that he may have been deceived by the appa- 
rently miserable condition of the people of Sdn Fran- 
cisco. 

The children and adults of -both sexes, in all the 
missions, are carefully locked up every night in sepa- 
rate apartments, and the keys are delivered into the 
possession of the padre ; and as, in the daytime, their 
occupations lead to distinct places, unless they form 
a matrimonial alliance, they enjoy very little of each 
other’s society. Ity however, sometimes happens that 
they endeavour to evade the vigilance of their keepers, 
and are locked up with the Opposite sex ; but severe 
corporeal punishment, inflict^ in the same m^ner as 
is practised in our schools, but with a whip instead of 
^ rod, is sure to ensue if they are disfeover^. ^ ITion^h 
there may be occasional acts of tyranny, yet the ge- 
t^cral character of the padres is kind and benevoledt^ 

^tid in some of the missions, the converts are so ift^hch 
attached to them that X have beard them deddre tfiey 
^oald go with them, if they were oWiged tD <|tiit the , 
t^ountry. It g¥ea% to be it^gr^ 
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influence these men have over their pupils, and with 
the regard those pupils seem to have for their mas^ 
ters, that the priests do not interest themselves a little 
more in the education of their converts, the first step 
to which would be in making themselves acquainted 
with the Indian language. Many of the Indians sur- 
pass their pastors in this respect, and can speak the 
Spanish language, while scarcely one of the padres 
can, make themselves understood by the Indians. 
They have besides, in general, a lamentable contempt 
for the intellect of these simple people, and think 
them incapable of improvement beyond a certain point. 
Notwithstanding this, the Indians are, in general, well 
clothed and fed ; they have houses of their own, and 
if they are not confortable, it is, in a great measure, 
their own fault; their meals are given to them three 
times a day, and consist of thick gruel made of wheat, 
Indian corn, and sometimes acorns, to which at noon 
is generally added meat. Clothing of a better kind 
than that worn by the Indians is given to the officers 
of. the missions, both as a reward for their services, 
and to create an emulation, in others. 

If it should happen that there is a scarcity of pro- 
visions, ei$her through failure in the trop, or damage 
of that which is in store, as they have always two or 
three years in reserve, the . Indians are sent off to the 
woods, to provide for themselves, where, accustomed 
to hunt-and^fish,.and game being very abundant, they 
find oui^dgh to subsist upon, and return the mis- 
aioh, ?)9rben they are required to reap the^I!eltt year’® 
harvest. 

. Having served ten years in the nrissibn, am Indian 
inay claim his lifeeity^Kprovide^ resjjectahje settled 
yrill become suretyi fbr^ bis future good ’eoj|duct. A 
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piece of ground is then nikytted for his support, 
he is never wholly free from the establishment, as part 
of his earnings must atill be given to them. We heard 
of very few to whom this reward for servitude and 
good conduct had been granted; and it is not impro- 
bable that the plidres are averste to it, as it deprives 
them of their best scholars. When these establish- 
ments were first founded, the Indians flocked to them 
in great numbers for the clothing with which the 
neophytes were supplied; but after they became ae* 
quaintedwith the nature of the institution, and felt 
themselves under restraint, many absconded. Even 
now, notwithstanding the difficulty of escaping, de- 
sertions are of frequent occurrence, owing probably, 
in some cases, to the fear of punishment — in others 
to the deserters having been originally inveigled into 
the mission by the converted Indians or the neophytes, 
as they are called by way of distinction to LoS Gentiles, 
or the wild Indians--^in other cases again to the fickle- 
ness of their own disposition. 

Some of the converted Indians are occasionally sta- 
tioned in places which are resorted to by the wild 
tribes for the purpose of offering them flattering ac- 
counts of the advantages of the mission^ and of pe^ 
suading them to abandon their barbarous Bfe ; while 
others obtain leave to go into the territory -of tto 
Gentiles to visit their friendsj and arc expected to' 
bring back converts with them when they return. . At 
a particular period of the year, also, when the Ibdi^ 
can be spared from^the agricidtural concerns df 
establishment, many of them are permitted to tpk# 
launch of the mission; and make oxcufsioni to;fe 
Indian territory. All' Ate anxions to gn such 

sonie to visit th^rfriehdsi some;to'j»o<^e!j(h^ i 
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CHAP, itoanufactures of their barbarous countryiaen, Vtbich, 

, by the by, are oftea better than their own ; and some 
with the secret determination never to return. On 
these occasions the padres desire them to induce as 
many, <rf their unconverted brethren as possible to 
accompany them back to the mission, of course, 
implying that this is to be done only by persua- 
sion; but the boat being furnished with a' cannon 
and musketry, and in every respect equipped for war, 
it too often happens that the neophytes, and the g^nte 
de razdn, who superintend the direction of the boat, 
avail themselves of their s^yperiority, with the desire 
of ingrat^ting themselves with their roasters, and of 
receiving a reward. There are, besides, repeated acts 
of aggression which it is necessary to punish, all of 
which furnish proselytes. Women and children are 
generally the first objects of capture, as their hus- 
bands and parents sometimes voluntarily follow them 
into captivity, These misunderstanding and captivities 
keep up a perpetual enmity ainongst the tribes, whose 
thirst for revenge is almost insatiable. 

We had an opportunity of witnessing the tragical 
issue of one of these holyday excursions of the neo- 
phytes of the nussktn of Sdn Josd. The launch was 
aimed as usual, and placed under the superintendence, 
of mi alcalde of the mission,, who, it appears -from one' 
statement , (for there are several), converted the party 
of > pleasure either into onciof attack for the purpose 
of pp^uiing proselytes, or of revenge ppha a particur 
lar .ttihe for some aggression ip which they were coih 
cerped. Tliey proceeded up the Rio, Sdn Joadiin unm 
they came to the temtqry of- a pa^icjidar tribe named 
Cosemenes, when tbpy dis«mhwl^ with ^ 
and etacamped foe tlwi»,night neair the, 'wHig* of ^ 
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Gentiles, intending to make an attack upon theia , oiAjK 
the next morning ; but before they were prepared, t \ 
the Gentiles, who had been apprised of their intention, Not. 
and had collected a large body of friends, became the '**’■ 
assailants, and pressed so hard upon the party tha^ 
notwithstanding they dealt death in every direction 
with their cannon and musketry, and were inspired 
with confidence by the contempt . in which they held 
the valour and tactics of their unconvoTed country* 
men, they were overpowered by numbers, and obliged 
to seek their safety in flight, and to leave the gun in 
the woods. Some rbgaiiied the launch and were saved, 
and others found their way overland to the mission ; 
but thirty-four of the party never returned to tell their 
tale. 

There were other accounts of this unfortunate affair, 
one of which accused the padre of authorising the 
attack ; and another stated that it was made in s^ 
defence; but that which I have given appeared to- be 
the most probable. That the reverend father shptdd 
have sanctioned such a proceeding is a 8uppoAlioB'ii6 
totally at variance with his characteii, that it will ' not 
obtain credit ; and the other vtras itl all probability the 
report of the alcalde to excuse his own conduct. " They 
all agreed, however,''in the fatnl termination of their 
excursion, and the neophytes became so eort^ed at 
the news of the slaughter of their companions, that it 
was almost impossible to prevent iheoi- from proceed- 
ing forthwith to revenge their deaths. The padre'wai 
also greatly displeased at the result OF'thfe ex^idi^ 
as the loss of so many ■Indians.^to' the mission 
the greatest conseqnmce) «nd the edhfldeti|b- with 
which the victory would -ihspke -the 
equally alarming.' "Hej therefore, joiSi^f With %e 
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converted Indians in a determination to chastise and 
strike terror into the victorious tribe, and in concert 
with the governor planned an expedition against them. 
The mission furnished money, arms, Indians, and 
horses, and the presidio provided troops, headed by 
the alf^rez, Sanchez, a veteran who had been fre- 
quently engaged with the Indians, and was acquainted 
with every part of the country. The troops carried 
with them their armour and shields, as a defence 
against the arrows of the Indians : the armour con- 
sisted of a helmet and jerkin made of stout skins, 
quite impenetrable to an arrow, and the shield might 
almost vie with that of Ajax in the number of its 
folds. 


The expedition set out on the 19th of November, 
and we heard nothing of it until the 27th; but two 
days after the troops had taken the field, some im- 
mense columns of smoke rising above the mountains 
in the direction of the Cosemehes, bespoke the con- 
flagration of the village of the persecuted Gentiles. 
And on the day above-mentioned, the veteran San- 
ches made a triumphant entry , into the mission of 
San Jpsi, escorting forty miserable women and chiW- 
r^, ti^e gun jJ^at bad been taken! in the first battle, 
an4other trophies of the field. , This victory, so glo- 
rijOiis, according, to the ideas of the conqueror, was 
a^ieyeid^with the loss of only one man on the part of 
the C.Jiristians,^ who was mortajly wojunded by the 
bursting of his own gun ;r but tjie.part of the 
enemy ,4 wap, con«ifler%ble„ as Saneboa th^ rmoming 
after itfro, battle ^tintpd fortyrone menj 
chfldi^eu,.d?ad. It 4s;^qvar)aible: that non^^ of ^he 
prisoners were wpunde^i’^an^Lit is greatljr tojffejfeared 
that the Christians, %hb coulfl scarcely be prevented 
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rv . ^ 

•om revenging the death of their relations upon thosfe 

ho were brought to the mission^ glutted their brutal 
assion on all the wounded who fell into their hands, 
'he despatch which the alf^rez wrote to his com- 
landing officer on the occasion of this successful ter- 
mination of his expedition, will convey the best idea 
if what was executed, and their manner of conducting 
uch an assault. ^ ^ 

Translation — ‘‘Journal kept by citizen Joed Anto-^ 
lio Sanchez, ensign of cavalry of the presidio of Sdn 
Francisco, during the enterprise against the Gen- 
iles, called Cosemenes, for Wing put to death the 
icophytes of the mission of Sin Jos^.” — ^Written with 
gunpowder on the field of battle! 

“ On the morning of the 20th the troop commenced 
its march, and, after stopping to dine at Las Positas^ 
reached the river Sdn Joacbin at eleven o’clock at 
night, when it halted. This day’s march ^as per- 
formed without any accident, 'except that neighbour 
Jos6 Ancha was nearly losing his saddle.^ The next 
day the alforez determined to send forward the^^ auxi- 
liary neophytes’ to-construct balsas* for the ^troop tb 
pass a river that was in advance of them. The trooJiF 
followed, and all crossed in saftity ; auibhg^ thfe 
last of the horses that forded the river !was "Ont: W 
longing to soldier Leandro Hoses, whod08this^bri(BCi" 
threw his rider, surfr kicked faith in the faC^ iihd fOre^ 
head; and as goor J^OreS conW not 
^ fair way of fbsing heferii' he-eahie^^^ 

sight of the field 

rendered, and he St^hCz will 

surprise the enemy, 

* These are «*ah 9 ih^4 and are the fodis^ sS 

for canoes. ^ ^ ^ ^ * 
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breing seen by the wild Indians^ who were traveiling 
the country j several of whom were met and taken 
prisoners. At five they resumed their inarch; but 
neighbour Gexbano Chaboya Being taken ill with 
a pain in bis stomach, there was a temporary halt of 
the army : it however soon set forward again, and ar- 
rived at the river of Yachicum6 at eleven at night, 
with only one accident, occasioned by the bcH'se of 
neighbour Leandro Flores again throwing up his 
heels, and giving him a formidable fall. 

" The troop lay in ambush until five o’clock the 
next evening, and then but here they were 

distressed by two horaes running away ; they were 
however both taken after a short march, which 
brought them to the river San Francisco, near the 
raiicheria of their enemy the Cosemenes, and whera 
the alf^eE commanded his troops to prepare for 
IwUtl^ by putting on their cu^ros, or armour. The 
23d the troop divided, and one division was sent 
round to intercept the Cosemenes, who had discovered 
the 'Christians, and were retreating; some of whom 
they made prisoners, and immediately the firing be- 
gan. It had lasted about an hour, when the musket 
of soldier Jos^ Maria Garnez burst, and inflicted a 
mortal wound in his forehead ^but this misfortune did 
not hinder the other soldiers from firing: The Gen- 
tiltS’Elso opened their fire of arrows, and the skirmish- 
ing ^i)6came general. Towarck noon a shout was 
heard in the north quarter, and twenty Gfentiles were 
seen, skii^mishing with three Ghnstians^ on foot 
and ohe oiriholseback, and presently another shoot 
was heard, isA the Christians were seen %ing, and 
the Gentile in who hi^dlr^dy cap- 

tured the< horse; > 
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“ It was now four o’clock, and the alf^reK, seeing 
that the Gentiles, who were in ambush, received little 
injury, disposed every thing for the retreat of the Nw. 
troops, and having burnt the rancheria, emd seen some 
dead bodies, he retreated three quarters of a league, 
and encamped for the night. On the 24th the troops 
divided into two parties, one charged whh booty 
and prisoners amounting to forty-four s^uls, mostly 


women. 

“ The other party went with the veteran Sanchez to 
the rancheria, to reconnoitre the dead bodies of which 
he counted forty-one men^^omen, and children. They 
met with an old woman there, the only one that was 
left alive, who was in so miserable a state that they 
showed their compassion by taking no account of her. 
The alf^rez then set out in search of the cannon that 
had been abandoned by. the first expedition. The 
whole of the troop afterwards retreated, and arrived 
at the mission of S4n Josd on the night of the 27th.” : 

This truly ludicrous^ account of an 'expedition of 
such trifling importance might ^pear to require an 
apology for its inserlion, but it conveys so good an 
idea of the opposition to be expected by any power 
which might think proper to land upon the coast of 
California, that its omission might fairly be considered 
a neglect. « ' " i 

The prisoners they had captureE were imroadiately 
enrolled in the list of the mission, txeepi a nice iiftle 
whose mother was shot while runningi^sway wfeh 
in her arms, and he was aeirt to the presidio, 

^as, I heard, given to the alftep- w a reward for lue 
^**vices. The poor little orphiiD had reived a slight 
^Qund in his forehead ; he ^WejUtfhitt^rly at firsts and 

l^rfused to eat, but in time became teeonciled to W 

fete. 
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CHAP.? ' Those who were taken to the mission were iiiiiie- 
^ j diately converted^ and were daily taught by th^ neo- 

Nov. phytes to repeat the Lord’s prayer and certain kymas 
in the Spanish language. I happened to visit the mis- 
sion about this time, and saw these unfortunate beings 
under tuition ; they were clothed in blankets, and 
arranged in a row before a blind Indian, who under- 
stood their dialect, and was assisted by an alcalde to 
keep order. Their tutor began by desiring them to 
kneel, informing them that he was going to teach 
them the names of the persons composing the Tri- 
nity, and that they were to repeat in Spanish what he 
dictated. 

The neophytes being thus arranged, the speaker be- 
gan^ Santissiraa Trinidada, Dios, Jesu Cristo, Espi- 
ritu Swato^-^pausing between each name, to listen 
the shnple Indians, who had never spoken a Spanish 
word before, pronounced it correctly, or any thing near 
the mark. After they had repeated these names satis* 
fectorily, their Hind tutor, after a pause added, ‘^San- 
tos’’~and recapitulated the names of a great many 
saints, whi<h Wshed the morning’s tuitiotii I did 
not attend the next j^choding to hear what was the 
ensuing task, but saw them arranged on their knees, 
repeating Spanish words as before^ 

Ihey did not appear to me to pay much attention 
to what was going forward, and I observed to the 
padie that I thought their teachers had aji ii^uous 
tas^V hat be saM they had never fotuiffiKny difficulty ; 
tfaMi ^lhe ^Iiii^ans wei^ accus tb change their 
o^ goai^ andLtliati^^^ conversidn waa tu 

habitufd to i could not help this 


ibat 
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compunctjpa at apostatizing again, whenever , they ^ 

should have an opportunity of, returning to their own v — ^ - i 

tribe. ■ . , , . , Nov. 

1 8 ^^ 

The expenses of the late expedition fell heavy upou 
the mission, and I. was. glad to find that the padre 
thought it was paying very dear for so few converts, 
as in all probability it will lessen his desire ta under-^ 
take another expedition and the poor Indians will 
be spared the horrors of being butchered by their own 
countrymen, or dragged from their homes into perpe- 
tual captivity. He was also much concerned to think 
the Cosemenes had stood their ground so firmly, and 
he was under some little apprehension of an attack 
upon the mission. Impressed with this idea, and in 
order to defend himself the more effectually, he begged 
i me to furnish him with a few fireworks, which be 
1 thought would strike terror into his enemies in case of 
necessity. . ' 

Morning and evening mass are daily performed in 
the missions, and high mass as it is appointed by the 
Romish Church, at which all the converted Indians 
are obliged to atteril. The commemoration of the 
anniversary of the patroness saint took place during 
my visit at San Jos6, and high mass was celebrated in. 
the church. Before the prayers began^ .there was a 
procession of the young female Indiaxis, witk which I 
^as highly pleased. They were neatly .dressc4 in 
scarlet petticoats, and white bodices,.. and walked in a 
very orderly manner tp the church, . Vdbere they ^had . 
places assigned to them api^Jpooiithe males. After 
bell had done tolling, 

0 the huts, to see if all the Indj^s were at ebuneh,.^ 
if they fopnd any Ipiteriagr wltiri 
exercised with tolerable freedom aipng Imk 
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broad thong at the ciid of H ; a di^ipline «hi<^, .%r 
p^d the more .tyrannic^, as the church was^npt 
sufficiently capacious for. aU ffi® attendants, apd seve- 
ral sat upon the steps udffiotrt > but the Inffiau women 
who had been captured in .the aJfeir wiffi theCose- 
mencs were placed in a sitnation where they could see 
^e costly images, and vessels of burning .incepsPi .and 

every thing ffintyrai going forward, , . , ' 

The congregarion was arrapgcd on both aides <rf 
the building, separated by a wide aisle passing along 
the centre, m which were stationed several alguazils 
with whips, canes, and goads, to preserve silence and 
mamtain older, and, what teemed more difficult 
either, to keep the congregation in their kneeling 
postnie, The goads were better adapted to this pur- 
pose than the whips, as they would, tnnch a long way, 
and. inflict a sharp puncture without making any 
noise. The end of the church was occupied by a 
gi^ of solldiers underarms, with fi«d bayonets; a 
piebwaon which I suppose experience had taught 
the hvt jyky of observing. ^ Above them there was a 
choir ^iitiag of severid I>^an musicians, who 
performed very well indeed on vanous iiMtruments, 
and sang the Te Deum itta passable mannw. 
The Oongtegalioa wa* very attentive, but the graufi- 
catijon they, appooted to ^ive from the tpuiic fur* 
another proof of the strong hold tl^ portion 
ofjjffio ceremonies of Mthe Bomish church toikte upon 
unihfonned minds. ... ^ ; . 

the TWWt^.»nd«benevolgnt 

dsfveiliis dpfosygbftnrhole of rijeir time to 

the esfoblislnmmtiJ!!^ hiive.a faffierlyjreg^i^ ^ 

plat^ 
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considering that they have relinquished many bt the cHaW 
enjoyments of life, and have embraced a voluntary ^ / 

exile in a distant and barbarous country. The only Nor. 
amusement which my hospitable host of the iniission 
of S4u Jos6 indulged in, during my visit to that place, 
was during meal times, when he amused himself by 
throwing pancakes to the muchackos, a number of 
little Indian domestics, who stood gaping round the . 
table. For this purpose, he had every day two piles 
of pancakes made of Indian corn ; and as soon as the 
611a was removed, he would fix his eyes upon one of 
the boys, who immediately opened his mouth, and the 
padre, rolling up a cake, would say something ludi- 
crous in allusion to the boy*s appetite, or to the size 
of his mouth, and pitch the cake at him, which the 
imp would catch between his teeth, and devour with 
incredible rapidity, in order that he might be ready 
the sooner for another, as well as to please the padre, 
whose amusement consisted in a great measure in 
witnessing the sudden disiq)pearance of the cake. In 
this manner the piles of cakes were gradually distri- 
buted among the boys, amidst much laughter, and 
occasional squabbling. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness and considera- 
tion of these excellent men to their guests and to; 
travellers, and" they were seldom more pleased than 
^hen any one paid their mission a visit : we always 
fared weJJ there, and even on fast days were provided 
fish dressed in various ways, and preserve^ made^ 

^ith the fruit of the country. We ho^ hoWevar#^ 
^sionally some difficulty in maintaining 
^®®per, in consequence of the unpleasant reinavks’ 

^hich the difference of our religion brought from tlie^ 
who were very bigoted men, and ihwk^ 
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introdaced thin subject. At other times they were 
Very conversible, and some of them were ingenious 
and clever men ; but they had been so long excluded 
from the civilized worlds that theii; ideas and their 
politics, like the maps pinned against the walls, bore 
date of 1772, as near as I could read it for fly spots. 
Their geographical knowledge was equally backward, 
as my host at Sdn Josd had never heard of the dis- 
coveries of Captain Cook ; and because Otaheite was 
not placed upon hi» chart, he would scarcely credit its 
existence. 

The Indians after their conversion are quiet and 
tractable, but extremely indolent, and given to intoxi- 
cation, and other vices. Gambling in particular they 
indulge in to an unlimited extent: they pledge the 
very clothes on their backs, and not unfrequently 
have been known to play for each other’s wives. ^ 
They have several games of their own, besides some 
with cards, which have been taught them by the 
Spaniards. Those which are most common, and arc 
derived from the wild Indians, are toussd, called by 
the Spaniards pares y nones, odd or even ; escondido, 
or hunt the slipper ; and takersia. 

The first, though sometimes played as in England, 
generally consists in concealing a piece of wood in 
one hand, and holding out both for "the guessihg 
party to declare in which it is contained. The intense 
interest that is created by its performance l^^is been 
amusingly described by Perouse. The second, escoD' 
dido, needs no description ; the last, takersia, requires 
some skill to play well, and consists in rolling a cir- 
cular piece of wood with a hole in its centre along 
the ground, and throwing a spear through it as 
rolls. If the spear pierces the hole, it counts ten 
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towards the game ; and if it arrests the wood in such 
a manner that it falls upon the spear^ two is reckoned. 
It is a sport well calculated to improve the art of 
throwing the spear: but the game requires more 
practice to play it well than the Indians usually 
bestow upon it. 

At some of the missions they pursue a custom said 
to be of great antiquity among the aborigines, and 
which appears to afford them much enjoyment. A 
mud house, or rather a large oven, called temeschal 
by the Spaniards, is built in a circular form, with a 
small entrance, and an aperture in the top for the smoke 
to escape through. Several persons enter this place 
quite naked and make a fire near the door, which 
they continue to feed with wood as long as they can 
bear the heat. In a short time they are thrown into 
a most profuse perspiration, they wring their hair, 
and scrape their skin with a sharp piece of wood or 
an iron hoop, in the same manner as coach horses 
are sometimes treated when they come in heated ; and 
then plunge into a river or pond of cold water, which 
they always take care shall be near the temeschal. 

A similar practice to this is mentioned by Shelekoflf 
as being in use among the Konaghi, a tribe of Indians 
near Cook’s River, who have a method of heating the 
oven with hot stones, by which they avoid the discom* 
fort occasioned by the wood smoke ; and, instead of 
scraping their skin with iron or bone, rub themselves 
with grass and twigs. 

Formerly the missions had small villages attached to 
them, in which the Indians lived in a very filthy state; 
these have almost all disappeared since Vancouver’s 
'isit, and the converts are disposed of in huts as before 
described ; and it is only when sickness prevails to a 
D 2 
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great extent that it is necessary to erect these habitsb- 
tionS; in order to separate the sick frorii those who are 
in health. Sickness in general prevails to an incredi- 
ble extent in all the missions, and op comparing the 
census of the years 1786 and 1813, the proportion of 
deaths appears to be increasing. At the former period 
there had been only 7,701 Indians baptized, out of 
which 2,388 had died ; but in 1813 there had been 
37,437 deaths to only 57,328 baptisms. 

The establishments are badly supplied with medi- 
cines, and the reverend fathers, their only medical ad- 
visers, are inconceivably ignorant of the use of them. 
In one mission there was a seaman who pretended to 
some skill in pharmacy, but he knew little or nothing 
of it, and perhaps often did more harm than good. 
The Indians are also extremely careless and obstinate, 
and prefer their own simples to any other remedies, 
which is not unfrequently the occasion of their dis- 
ease having a fatal termination. 

The Indians in general submit quietly to the disci- 
pline of the missions, yet insurrections have occasion- 
ally broken out, particularly in the early stage of the 
settlement, when father Tamoral and other priests 
suffered martyrdom.* In 1823, also, a priest was mur- 
dered in a general insurrection in the vicinity of S4n 
Luis Rey ; and in 1827, the soldiers oft the garrison 
were summoned to quell another riot in the same 
quarter. 

The situations of the* missions, particularly that of 
Sdn Jos^, are in general advantageously chosen. Each 
establishment has fifteen square miles of ground, of 
which part is cultivated, and the rest appropriated to 


* Noticias de California, by Miguel Venegas. 
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the grazing and rearing of cattle ; for in portioning 
out the ground, care has been taken to avoid that 
which is barren. The most productive farms are held 
by the missions of San JoS^, Santa Clara, Sdn Juan, 
and Sdnta Cruz. That of Sdn Francisco appears to 
be badly situated, in consequence of the cold fogs from 
the sea, which approach the mission through several 
deep valleys, and turn all the vegetation brown that is 
exposed to them, as is the case in Shetland with the 
tops of every tree that rises above the walls. Still, 
with care, more might be grown in this mission than 
it is at present made to produce. Sdnta Cruz is rich 
in supplies, probably on account of the greater demand 
by merchant vessels, whalers in particular, who not 
unfrequently touch there the last thing on leaving th^ 
coast, and take on board what vegetables they require ; 
the quantity of which is so considerable, that it not 
unfrequently happens that the missions are for a time 
completely drained. On this account it is advisable, 
on arriving at any of the ports, to take an early oppor- 
tunity of ordering every thing that may be required. 

A quantity of grain, such as wheat and Indian com, 
is annually raised in all the missions, except Sdn 
Francisco, which, notwithstanding it has a farfli at 
Burri Burri, js sometimes obliged to have recourie*tcf 
the other establishments. Barley and oats are said 
he scarcely worth the cultivation, but beans, pease, 
»ud other leguminous vegetables are in abu&dance, 
iud fruit is plentiful. The land requires no mlifore at 
present, and yields on an average twenty for one. S&oi 
losd reaps about 3,000 fanegas ♦ of wheat wmually. ^ 

Hides and tallow constitute the principal riches of the 


tHA?, 
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* A fanega is one hundred pounds weight# 
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CHAP, missions, and the staple commodity of the commerce 
, of the country : a profitable revenue might also be de* 
Nov. rived from grain were the demand for it on the cOast 
such as to encourage them to cultivate a larger quantity 
than is required by the Indians attached to the missions. 
Sdn Jos^, which possesses 15,000 head of cattle, cures 
about 2,000 hides annually, and as many b6tas of tal- 
low, which are either disposed of by contract ft) a 
mercantile establishment at Monterey, or to vessels in 
the harbour. The price of these hides may be 
judged by their finding a ready market on the Lima 
coast. Though there are a great many sheep in the 
country, as may be seen by the mission, Sin Jos6 
alone possessing 3,000, yet there is no export of 
wool, in consequence of the consumption of that arti- 
cle in the manufacture of cloth for the missions. 

Husbandry is still in a very backward state, and it 
is fortunate that the soil is so fertile, and that there 
are abundance of labourers to perform the work, or I 
verily believe the people would be contented to live 
upon acorns. Their ploughs appear to have descended 
from the patriarchal ages, and it is only a pity that a 
little of the skill and industry then employed upon 
them should not have devolved upon the present ge- 
neration. It will scarcely be credite4 by agricul- 
turists in other countries, that there were seventy 
ploughs and two hundred oxen at work upon a piece 
of light ground of ten acres ; nor did the overseers 
appear to consider that number unnecessary, as the 
padre called our attention to this extraordinary ad- 
vancement of the Indians in civilization, and pointed 
out the most able workmen as the ploughs passed u® 
in succession. The greater part of these ploughs fol- 
lowed in the same furrow without making much im* 
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pression, > until they approached the padre, when the 
ploughman gave the necessary inclination of the hand, 
and the share got hold of the ground. It would have 
been good policy for the padre to have moved gradu- 
ally along the field, by which he would have had it 
properly ploughed ; but he seemed to be quite satisfied 
with the performance. Several of the missions, but 
particularly that of Sdnta Barbara, make a wine re- 
sembling claret, though not near so palatable, and 
they also distil an ardent spirit resembling arrack. 

In this part of California, besides the missions, 
there are several pueblos, or villages, occupied by 
Spaniards and their families, who have availed them- 
selves of the privileges granted by the old govern- 
ment, and have relinquished the sword for the plough- 
ihare. There are also a few settlers who are farmers, 
Jut, with these exceptions, the country is almost un- 
inhabited. Perhaps I cannot convey a better idea of 
the deserted state of the country, or of the capability 

its soil, than by inserting a short narrative which I 
bave compiled from the journals of three of my offi- 
cers who travelled over land from Sdn Francisco to 
‘‘the famous port of Monterey.” 

I have already stated that it was found expedient to 
tnake this journey to learn whether any supplies could 
be procured Tor the ship ; and in consequence Mr. 
Collie, the surgeon, Mr. Marsh, the purser, and Mr. 
Evans, who was well acquainted with the Spanish lan- 
^age, were requested to proceed on this service. As 
*t was of importance that no time should be lost in 
acquiring this information, they had very little time 
allowed them to prepare for so long, and, to seamen, 
so unusual a journey ; but as the mode of travelling in 
that rude country admitted but few incumbrances, the 
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^AP. otnissidn of these preparations was of less ctmse- 
quence. 

Nov. Iti order to reach a tolerable halting place for the 
night, the hrst day a journey Was necessarily long, and 
consequently by daylight on the 9th Novemb^ the 
three officers were on their road to the mission ; hav- 
ing found horses and an escort prepared in pursuance 
of previous arrangements. 

Setting off at a round trot, they made the best of 
their way over three or four miles of ground so over- 
grown with dwarf oaks and other trees, that they were 
every moment in danger of being thrown from their 
horses, or having their eyes torn out by the brandies 
as they passed. In half an hour, however, they 
reached the mission of Sdn Francisco^ and soon for- 
got the little annoyances they had hitherto met with 
in the hoi^itable welcome of the good priest, who re- 
galed them with excellent pears and new milk. Nor 
was his conversation less palatable than his cheer; for, 
notwithstanding the introduction of hdf a dozen un- 
necessary si senors in each sentence, he contrived to 
amuse the vacant time with a flow of most genuine 
humour, for which Tomaso was always prepared, till 
the rattling accoutrements of a Californian dragoon 
announced the arrival of the passport from the go- 
vernor. Intrusting their baggage to the care of two 
yaqudros (Indian cattle drivers) who were to accom- 
pany them, and receiving each a blessing ibom the 
padre, they set off with their escort about ten o*do^ 
in the forenoon. The cavalcade consisted of three 
officers of the filossom, the two vaqu^os, and their 
champion the dragoon, preceded by nine or ten loose 
horses, driven on before as a relay, to be used when 
those they mounted should become fatigued. These 
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Rozinaritcs are not much inclined to deviate from the 
road, but if any thing should inspire them with a 
spirit of straying, the unerring lasso, the never-failing 
appendage to a CaHfomian saddlebow, soon embraces 
their neck or their feet, and brings them back again 
to the right way. 

I must not, however, permit the party to proceed 
farther without introducing to the notice of the reader 
the costume and equipment of this dragoon of Cali- 
fornia. As for his person, I do not find it described, 
but .his dress consisted of a round blue cloth jacket 
with red cuffs and collar ; blue velvet breeches, which 
being unbuttoned at the knees, gave greater display 
to a pair of white cotton stockings, cased more than 
half way in a pair of deer-skin boots. A black hat, 
as broad in the brim as it was disproportionably low 
in the crown, kept in order, by its own weight, a pro- 
fusion of dark hair, which met behind, and dangled 
half way dowq the back in the form of a thick queue. 
A long musket, with a fox skin bound round the 
lock, was balanced upon the pummel of the saddle ; 
and our hero was further provided for defence against 
the Indians with a bull’s hide shield, on which, n(rt- 
withstanding the revolution of the colony, were em- 
blazoned the royal arms of Spain, and by a double- 
fold deer skin cuirass as a covering for his body. 
Thus accoutred he bestrode a saddle, which retained 
him in his seat by a high pummel in front and a cor- 
responding rise behind. His feet were armed at the 
heels with' a tremendous pair of iron spurs, secured 
hy a metal chain ; and were thrust through an enor-t 
mous pair of wooden box-shiq)ed stirrups. Such was 
the person into whose charge our shipmates were 
placed by the governor, with a passport which cow- 
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CHAP, manded him not to petmit .any person to interfere 
j with the party either in jts advance or on its return, 

No». and that it was to be escorted from place to place by 
a soldier. 

Leaving the mission of San Francisco, the party 
receded from the only part of the country that is 
wooded for any considerable distance, and ascended a 
chain of hills about a thousand feet in height, where 
they had an extensive view, comprehending the sea, 
the Farallones rocks, and the distant Punta de los 
Reyes, a headland so named by the expedition lyider 
Sebastian Viscaino in 1602. The ridge which afforded 
this wide prospect was called Sierra de San Bruno, 
and for the most part was covered with a bumt-up 
grass, but such places as were bare presented to the 
eye of the geologist rocks of sandstone conglomerate, 
intersected by a few veins of jaspar. Winding through 
the Sierre de Sdn Bruno, they crossed a river of that 
name, and opened out the broad arm of the sea which 
leads from the port to Sdnta Clara, and is confined 
between the chain they were traversing and the Sierra 
de los Bolbones, distinguishable at a distance by a 
peaked mountain 3,783 feet high by trigonometrical 
measurement. Upon the summit of that part of the 
sierra bordering the arm of sea called Estrecho de Sin 
Jos^, a thick wood, named Palos Colorados from its 
consisting principally of red cedar pine, stands con- 
spicuous on the ridge. I mention this pajticularly, 
and wish to call attention to the circumstance, as 
the straggling trees at the south extreme of the wood 
are used as landmarks for avoiding a dangerous rock 
which we discovered in the harbour, and named after 
the Blossom. 

About noon they reached a small cottage 
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Burri Burri, about twelve miles from Sin Francisco ; chap. 
and being unused to traVeHipg, especially upon Cali- ^ 
fornian saddles, which are by no means constructed Not. 
for comfort, they determined to rest, until the baggage 
that had been left in the rear should overtake them. 

The house in which they lodged was a small mi- 
serable mud cottage full of holes, which, however, 
afforded them some repose and some new milk. Its in-- 
habitants had been engaged in tanning, in which pro- 
cess they used a liquid extracted from oak bark, con- 
tained in a hide suspended by the corners. They had 
also collected in great quantities a very useful root 
called in that country ainoles^ which seems to answer 
all the purposes of soap. 

From Burri Burri, a continuation of the Siei'ra de 
San Bruno passes along the centre of the peninsula 
formed by the sea and the Estrecho tie Sdn Jos^, and 
is separated from this arm of the harbour by a plains 
upon which the travellers now descended from the 
mountains, and joumied at a more easy and agreeable • 
rate than they had done on the rugged paths among the 
bills. This plain near the sea is marshy, and having 
obtained the name of Las Salinas is probably over- 
flowed occasionally by the sea. The number of wild 
geese which frequent it is quite extraordinary, wd 
indeed would hardly be credited by any one who had 
not seen them covering whole acres of ground, or 
rising in myriads with a clang that may be heard at a 
^ory considerable distance. They are said to arrive 
m California in November, and to remain there until 
March. Their flesh in general is hard and fishy, but 
It was reported by padre Luis Gil, of the mission of 
Santa Crux, that those which have yellow feet are 
exceptions to this, and are exceUent eating. The 
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CHAP, blackbirds are almost equally numerous, and in their 
^ j distant flight resemble clouds. Among the marshes 

NoiT^ there were also a great many storks and cranes, 
which in Sdn Francisco have the reputation of aflbrd- 
ing a most delicious repast. 

Travelling onward, the hills on their right, known 
in that part as the Sierra del Sur, began to approach 
the road, which passing over a small eminence, opened 
out upon a wide country of meadow land, with clusters 
of fine oak free from underwood. It strongly re- 
sembled a nobleman’s park: herds of cattle and 
horses were grazing upon the rich pasture, and nume- 
rous fallow-deer, startled at the approach of strangers 
bounded off to seek protection among the hills. The 
r^emblance, however, could be traced no further. 
Instead of a noble mansion, in character with so fine a 
country, the party arrived at a miserable mud dwel- « 
ling, before the door of which a number of half-naked 
Indians were basking in the sun. Several dead geese, 
deprived of their entrails, were fixed upon pegs around 
a large pole, for the purpose of decoying the living game 
into snares, which were placed for them in favourable 
situations. Heaps of bones also of various animals 
were lying about the place, and sadly disgraced the 
park-like, scenery around. This spot is named Sin 
Matheo, and belongs to the mission of Sdn Francisco. 

Quitting this spot, they arrived at a farm-house 
about half way between Sdn Francisco and Sdnta 
Clara, called Las Pulgas (fleas) ; a name which af- 
forded much mirth to our travellers, in which they 
were heartily joined by the inmates of the dwelling? 
who were very well aware that the name had not been 
bestowed without cause. It was a miserable habita* 
tion, with scarcely any furniture, ‘ surrotmded by 
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decaying hides and bones. Still, fatigue renders re- chapi 
pose sweet upon whatsoever it can be indulged, and . 
our party were glad enough to stretch thepiselvea 
awhile upon a creaking couch, the only one in the 
hut, notwithstanding that the owner had a numerous 
family. Here, had there been accommodation, and bad 
the place not acquired the reputation its name conveys, 
they would willingly have ended their day’s journey ; 
but the idea of las pulgas, sufficiently numerous in all 
the houses of California, determined them to. proceed 
as soon as they conveniently could. The plain, still 
continued animated with herds of cattle, horses, and, 
sheep grazing ; but the noble clusters of oak were 
now varied with shrubberies, which afforded a retreat 
to numerous coveys of Californian partridges, of 
which handsome species of game the first specimen; 
was brought to England by the Blossom, and is now 
living in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 

They are excellent food ; and the birds, in the coim- 
try now under description, are so tame that they 
would often not start from a stone directed with 
Indian skill. 

The sun went down before they reached Santa 
C'lara, which was to terminate that day’s journey,, 
and being unaccustomed to ride, the whole party. 

^'ere thoroughly fatigued. Indeed, so wearying was! 

journey even to the animals that bore them, that 
but for the relays of horses, which were now brought. 

'u with a lasso, they might have been compelled to 
P^^ss the night upon the plain among the geese, the: 
Jackals, and the bears, which in the vicinity of Sdnta 
Clara are by no means scarce. The pleasure of rc- 
Daoving from a jaded horse to one that is fresh is xhA 
^aknown probably to my readers, and our party rode 
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CHAP, in comparative comfort the remainder of the journey, 
j and reached the mission oT« Sdnta Clara at eight 
Nov. o’clock. 

Sdnta Clara, distant by the road about forty miles 
from San Fnmcisco, is situated in the extensive plain 
before described, which here, however, becomes more 
marshy than that part of the ground over which they 
had just travelled. It nevertheless continues to be 
occupied by herds of cattle, horses, sheep, and flocks 
of geese. Here, also, troops of jackals prowl about 
in the most daring manner, making the plain resound 
with their melancholy bowlings; and indeed both 
wild and domesticated animals seem to lose their fear 
and become familiar with their tyrant man. The 
buildings of the establishment, which was founded in 
1768, consists of a church, the dwelling-house of the 
priests, and five rows of buildings for the accommoda- ^ 
tion of 1,400 Indians, who since Vancouver’s visit, have 
been thus provided with comparatively comfortable 
dwellings, instead of occupying straw huts, which 
were always wet and miserable. Attached to these 
are some excellent orchards, producing an abundance 
of apples and pears. Olives and grapes are also plen- 
tiful, and the padres are enabled to make from the 
latter about twenty barrels of wine annually. They 
besides grow a great quantity of wheat,' beans, peas, 
and other vegetables. On the whole this is one of 
the best regulated and most cleanly missions in the 
country. Its herds of cattle amount to 10,000 in 
number, and of horses there are about 300. 

When our travellers visited the mission it was 
governed by padres Jos4 and Machin, two priests of 
the mendicant order of Sdn Francisco, to which class 
belong all the priests, in Upper California. They ap* 
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jeared to lead a comfortable life, though not over well chap. 
provided with its luxuries'. ^ 

We will not, however, pry too narrowly into the 
internal arrangements of the good fathers’ dwelling ; 
let it suffice, that they gave our travellers a cordial 
welcome, and en ter ta ipe d them at dieir board in a 
most hospitable manner.^ After joining them In a 
dram of aquadente, they allowed their guests to retire 
to their sleeping apartment, where, stretched upon 
couches of bull-hide as tough and impenetrable as the 
cuirass of their friend the dragoon (who left them at 
this place), they soon fell asleep — thanks to exces- 
sive weariness — and slept *as soundly as las pulgas 
would let them. 

Having breakfasted the following morning with the 
padres, and being provided with fresh horses, a new 
escort and vaqueros, the party was about to start, but 
were delayed by the punishment of an Indian who 
had stolen a blanket, for which he received two 
dozen lashes with a leathern thong upon that part of 
the human frame, which, we learn from Hudibras, is the 
most susceptible of insult. Some other Indians were 
observed to be heavily shackled, but the causes of 
their punishment were not stated, 

A beautiful avenue of trees, nearly three miles in 
length, leads from the mission to the pueblo of S4n 
Jose, the largest settlement of the kind in Upper 
California. It consists of mud houses miserably 
provided in every respect, and contains about 600 
‘^habitants— retired soldiers and their families, who 
under the old government were allowed the privilege 
of forming settlements of this nature, and had a 
quantity of ground allotted to them for the use of 
^lirir cattle. They style themselves GAite de Razdnj 
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CHAP, to distinguish them from the Indians, vrhose iateL 
^ , lectual qualities are frequent subjects of aniinadversioi] 
Nov. amongst these enlightened communities. They are 
governed by an alcalde, and havje a chapel of theii 
own, at which one of the priests of the mission o<n 
casibnally officiates. 

About eighteen miles from Sdnta Clara, the party 
alighted upon the banks of a limpid stream, the first 
they had seen in their ride. It was too favourable a 
spot to be passed, and placing some milk and pears, 
which had been furnished by the hospitable priests at 
the mission, under the cool shade of an aliso-tree, they 
regaled themselves for a few minutes, and then re- 
sumed their journey. At the distance of eight 
leagues from Stlnta Clara, they passed some remark- 
able hills near the coast named El 6jo del cdche; 
and a few miles further on, they descended into the ^ 
plain of Las Lldgas, so called from a battle which 
took place between the first settlers and the Indians, 
in which many of the former were wounded. Stop- 
ping towards the extremity of this fertile plain at 
some cottages, named Ranchas de lus dnimas, the 
only habitations they had seen since the morning, 
they dined upon some jerk beef, which, according to 
! the old custom in this and other Spanish colonies, 

. was served in silver dishes. Silver cups and spoons 
were also placed before our travellers, offering a singu- 
lar incongruity with’ the humble wooden benches, that 
were substituted for chairs, and with the whole ar- 
rangement of the room, which, besides the board of 
smoking jerk beef, contained beds for the family> and 
a horse harnessed to a flour mill. 

Leaving Udno de las Udgas, they ascended ^ 
range of hills, and arrived at a river appropriutdy 
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named Rio de los Pdxaros, from the number of wild 
ducks which occasionally resort thither. The banks 
of this river are thickly lined with wood, and being 
very steep in many places, the party wound, with 
some difficulty, round the trunks of the trees and over 
the inequalities of the ground ; but their Californian 
steeds, untrammelled with shoes, and accustomed to 
all kinds of ground, never once stumbled. They 
rode for some time along the banks of this river, 
which, though so much broken, were very agreeable, 
and crossing the stream a few miles lower down, they 
left it to make its way towards the sea in a south-west 
direction, and themselves entered upon the Llano de 
San Juan, an extensive plain surrounded by mountains. 
It should have been told, before the party reached 
thus far, that as they were riding peaceably over the 
Llano de las Animas, the clanking of their guide’s 
huge broadsword, which had been substituted for the 
long musket of the soldier from the presidio, drew the 
attention of the party to his pursuit of a*wild moun- 
tain-cat, which he endeavoured to ensnare with his 
lasso for the sake of its skin, which is said to be 
valuable. Two of these cats, which in species ap- 
proach the ocelot, were shot by our sportsmen at Sdn 
Francisco. Their skins were preserved to be brought 
to this country, but on opening the collection they 
were not found, and we have reason to suspect that 
^ man who assisted the naturalist disposed of these, as 
well as many other specimens, to his own advantage. 

Twilight approached as the party drew near to the 
mission of Sdn Juan, where they alighted, after a^ ride 
of hfty-four miles, just as the bell tolled for vespers, 
^d, stiflF and tired, gladly availed themselves of the 
accommodation afforded by padre Arroyo, who in 
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CHAP, hospitality and good humour endeavour^ed to exceed 

V j even the good father of Santa Clara. This worthy 

Nov. man was a native of Old Castile, and had resided in 
California since 1804, dividing his time between the 
duties of his holy avocation and various ingenious 
inventions. Supper was served in very acceptable 
time to the fatigued visiters, and the good-natured 
padre used every persuasion to induce them to do 
justice to his fare; treating them to several appro- 
priate proverbs, such as Un dia al^gre vale cien anos 
de pesadumbre,” (onc'day of mirth is worth a hundred 
years of grief,) and many more to the same purpose. 
Though so many summers had passed over his head 
in exile, his cheerfulness seemed in no way diminished, 
and he entertained his guests with a variety of anec- 
dotes of the Indians and of their encounters with the 
bears too long to be repeated here. Nor was his. 
patriotism more diminished than his cheerfulness, and 
on learning that one of the party had been at the 
siege of Cadiz, his enthusiasm broke forth in the 
celebrated Spanish patriotic song of ‘^Espana de la 
gu^rra, &c.” Having served them with what he 
termed the viatico, consisting of a plentiful supply 
of cold fricole beans, br^ad, and eggs, he led the party 
to their sleeping apartment amidst promises of horses 
for the morrow, and patriotic songs of his country 
adapted to the well-known air of Malbrook. Inter- 
rupting the good man’s enthusiasm, they endeavoured 
to persuade the priest to allow them to proceed early 
in the morning, before the commencement of mass ; 
this, however/ was impossible, and he shut them 
their apartment, repeating the proverb, ‘‘ Oir misa y 
dar cebada no impede jornhda,” (to hear mass and 
bestow alms will not retard your jomney). 
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When the morning came, it was a holiday, and the chap. 
vaqii^ros, not at all disposed to lose their recreation, v 
had decamped with the saddles, and the party were Nor. 
obliged to pass the day at Sdn Juan. After a smdl 
cup of chocolate, and a strip of dry bread, the only 
meal ever served in the missions until twelve o clock", 
the party strolled over the grounds, and visited about 
thirty huts belonging to some newly cbnverted Indians 
of the tribe of Tooleerayos (bulrushes). Their tents 
were about thirty^five feet in circumference, constructed 
with pliable poles fixed in the ground and drawn to- 
gether at the top, to the height of twalve or fifteen 
feet. They are then interwoven with small twigs and , 
covered with bulrushes, having an aperture at the side 
to admit the inhabitants, and another at the top to let 
out the smoke. The exterior appearance of these 
wretched wigwams greatly resembles a bee-hive. In 
each dwelling were nine or ten Indians of both sexes, 
and of all ages, nearly in a state of nudity, huddled 
round a fire kindled in the centre of thq apartment, a 
prey to vermin, and presenting a picture of misery and 
wretchedness seldom beheld in even the most savage 
stale of society. They seemed to have lost all the 
dignity of their nature ; e\%n the black-birds (oriolus 
niger) had ceased to regard them as human beings, 
and were feeding in flocks among the wigwams. This 
was said to be the state in which the Indians naturally 
live, and the reader will not be surprised to hear that 
ibis party had voluntarily come from the mountains to 
be converted, and to join their civilized brethren at 
ibe mission. Happy would it be for these savages 
<^ould they be once taught to make a proper use of 
ibat freedom which ought to follow their conversion 
^0 the pure religion of Christ, even under the restrained 
e2 
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form of Catholicism, that their minds might become 
l)y this means sufficiently improved to allow of their 
settling in independent Christian communities ; but, 
judging from their present mental capacity, it must be 
long before so great and desirable a change can be 
effected. The experiment of liberating the Indians 
has been tried and has failed ; * and appearances cer- 
tainly justify thd assertion that the Indian is happier 
under control than while indulging his free soul in the 
wilds of his native country. 

What might seem a remarkable example of this was 
met with on turning from the dwelling of wretched- 
ness just described to a scene of the greatest mirth 
and happiness amongst some converted Indians, who 
were passing their holiday in amusement. Some were 
playing at takersia, a game which, as already de- 
scribed, consists in trundling a hoop, or rather a piece 
of wood with a hole in it, and in endeavouring to pierce 
it with a short lance as it rolls. Another party were 
playing at a game resembling hockey^ and in various 
parts of the plain adjoining the mission many others 
were engaged in pleasant recreations, passing their day 
in exercise, content, and enjoyment. 

In the neighbouring meadows there were several 
large herds of cattle ; and the geese settled there in 
flocks, as at the mission of Santa Clara. * The rocks, 
where they protruded, were ascertained by Mr. Collie 
to be sandstone conglomerate with a calcareous basis. 

The welcome peal of the mission bell assembled the 
party at dinner ; but the padre, who for some time 
before had been earnestly engaged in endeavouring to 

* The ^ffect of emancipation on the Indians is spoken of 
at large in an after part of this work. 
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convert one of his heretic guests, was un\(rilling to 
cjuit the train of theological disquisition which in his 
own opinion he had almost brought to successful 
issue, until reminded by his other visitors, who had 
not been accustomed to go so long without their 
breakfast, that they required something more sub- 
stantial. 

I will not attempt to stimulate the appetite of /ny 
reader by enumerating the various exquisite dishes 
which successively smoked on the board of the ge- 
nerous priest, suffice it that there were many good 
ones, as the padres in California are careful to have 
their table well supplied at all times of the year, and 
have an indulgence from the pope to eat meat even 
during the greater’part of Lent, in consequence of the 
difficulty of procuring fish. 

Having performed the honours of the table, padre 
Arroyo retired to indulge his usual siesta : this, how- 
ever, caused but a brief suspension to the efforts he 
most industriously continued to make for the purpose 
of converting his heretical opponent to the true faith, 
reading him innumerable lectures in refutation of the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic doctrines, and in favour of 
the pope’s supremacy, infallibility, and power of re- 
mitting offepces. 

It more than once occurred to the party — and I be- 
heve,.not without good foundation for their opinion— 
that it was the hope of success in this conversion 
^hich occasioned all the little manoeuvring to delay 
^them, thatl have before described. But having at 
length given his pupil over as irrevocably lost, he con- 
sented to their departure on the following morning. 

padre appeared to be of an active, mind, "and had 
t^tistructed a water clock which communicated with a 
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bell by his bedside, and which by b6irl£ arranged at 
night could be made to give an alarm at any stated 
hour. 

It was here that ouf travellers were surptised at the 
intelligence of the north-west passage having been 
effected by a Spaniard^ and were not a little aroused 
at the idea of having stumbled upon the long-sought 
north-west passage in an obscure mission of California. 

The padre, however, was quite in earnest^ and pro« 
duced a work published by the Duke of Almodobar, 
Director of the Royal Academy in Spain, in which was 
transcribed at full length the fictitious voyage of 
Maldonado. It was in vain they endeavoured to 
persuade the padre that this voyage was not real, see-* 
ing that it bore even in its detail* all the marks of 
truth, and that it emanated from such high authority. 
His credulity in this instance affords a curious proof ’ 
of the very secluded manner in which these holy men 
pass their time, for it may be remembered^ that it was 
in the very ports of California that both Vancouver 
and Quadra anchored, after having satisfactorily proved 
the voyage in question to have been a fabrication. * 

A still greater instance of the simplicity of the priest 
is related at his expense by persons in the mission* A 
youthful Indian couple who had conceived^aU affection 
for each other eloped one day, that they might enjoy 
each other’s society without reserve in the Wild and 
romantic scenery of the forests. Soldiers were iroiue- 
diately sent irt pursuit, when, after a Week's search^ the 
fugitives were brought back; upon Which padre 
royo, to punish their misbehaviour, iucurcerattsd fhe0 
together, aud kept them thus confined until he tironght 
they had expiated their crime, 
lu addition to bis other manifold aecom|dishlfient®? 
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padre Arroyo was a grammarian, and said that he had 
written a vocabulary and grammar of the Indian lan- 
guages, but he could not be prevailed upon to show 
them : such works, were they in existence, would, I 
believe, be the only ones of the kind ; and it is a pity 
tliat they should not be given to the world as a matter 
of curiosity, though I cannot think they would be of 
much use to a traveller, as the languages of the tribes 
differ so materially, and in such short spaces, that in 
one mission there were eleven totally different dialects. 
I cannot omit to mention padre Arroyo’s disquisition 
on the etymology of the name of the Peninsula of 
California. I shall observe first, that it was never 
known why Cortes gave to the bay* which he first 
discovered, a name which appears to be composed of 
the Latin words calida and fornax^ signifying heat 
• and furnace^ and which was afterwards transferred to 
the peninsula. Miguel Venegas supposed it arose 
from some Indian words which Cortes misunderstood, 
and Burney, in his history of voyages in the Pacific, -f- 
observes, that some have conjectured the name to have 
l)eeii given on account of the heat of the weather, 
and says, it has been remarked that it was the only 
name given by Cortes which was immediately derived 
from the Latin language. Without entering into a 
discussion oTf the subject, which is not of any moment, 
I shall observe, that it was thought in Monterey to 
have arisen in consequence of a custom which prevails 
tbroughout California, of the Indians shutting them- 
selves in ovens until they perspire profusely, as I have 
^ready described in speaking of the Temeschal. ' It is 

* Bernal Diaz de Castillo, in his ** Conquest of Mexico,” calls 
California a bay, 

t Vol.I.p. 178, 4tQ. 
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CHAP, not improbable that the practice appeared so singular 
j to Cfortes that he applied the name of California to the 
Nov, country, as being one in which hot ovens were used 
for such singular purposes. Padre Arroyo, how- 
ever, maintained that it was a corruption of colofon^ 
which, in the Spanish language, signifies resin, in con- 
sequence of the pine trees which yield that material 
being so numerous. The first settlers, he said, at the 
sight of these trees would naturally exclaim, Colo- 
fon,” which, by its similarity to Californo, (in the Ca- 
talonian dialect, hot oven,) a more familiar expression, 
would soon become changed. 

Our travellers, after taking leave of the hospitable 
and amusing priest the preceding evening, with the 
intention of proceeding early in the* morning, experi- 
enced much delay in consequence of the refusal of the 
guard to start without hearing mass and receiving the • 
benediction of the priest ; but at length they quitted 
the plain of Sdn Juan, and ascended with difficulty 
some steep hills commanding a view of the spacious 
bay of Monterey. Then winding among valleys, one 
of which was well wooded and watered, they entered 
an extensive plain called “ Llano del Rey,” which, 
until their arrival, was in the quiet possession of nu- 
merous herds of deer and jackals. This tract of Idnd 
is bounded on the north, east, and soutjii-east, by 
mountains which extend with a semicircular sweep 
from the sea at Santa Cruz, and unite with the coast 
line again at Point Pinos. It is covered with a rank 
grass, and has very few shrubs. In traversing th« 
plain, before they could arrive at some ranchos, named 
Las Salinas, where they proposed to dine, tbe 
had to wade through several deep ditches and the 
Rio del Rey, both of which were covered with wiW 
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(lucks. The cottages called Las Salinas are on the chap. 
farm of an old Scotchman, to whom the land was* ^ 
granted in consequence of some services which he nov. 
rendered to the missions. They rested here, and to 
the provision they had brought with them very gladly 
added some .pumpkins, procured from the Indians. 

Here, also, they were surprised with the novel occur- 
rence of having water brought to them in baskets, 
which the Indians weave so close, that when Vet they 
bi'come excellent substitutes for bowls. 

Tlie remainder of the plain over which they passed 
toward Monterey was sandy, and covered with fragrant 
southernwood, broken here and there by dwarf oaks, 
and shrubs of the syngenesious class of plants. As 
they approached the town, pasture lands, covered with 
herds of cattle succeeded this wild scenery ; and riding 
. ownward, trees of luxuriant growth, houses scattered 
over the plain, the fort, and the shipping in the bay, 
announced the speedy termination of their journey. 

At 6ve o’clock in the evening they alighted in the 
s(jiiare at Monterey, and met a kind reception from 
Mr. Hartnell, a merchant belonging to the firm of 
Begg and Co. in Lima, who was residing there, and 
who pressed them to accept the use of his house 
while they remained in the town — an offer of which 
Acy thankfully availed themselves. 

Gonzales, the governor to whom the party went 
pay their respects, was an officer who had been 
raised by his own merit from the ranks to be captain 
of artillery and governor of Monterey : his family 
residing with him, and having been educated in 
^lexico, complained bitterly of their banishment to 
Ais outlandish part of the world, where the popula- 
the ladies in particular, were extremely ignorant, 
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and wretched companions for the Mexicanus instml 
das. Besides, there were no balls or bull-fights in 
Monterey ; and for all the news they heard of their 
own country, they might as well have been at Kam- 
schatka. To compensate for these dreadful privations, 
the ladies generally amused themselves in the evening 
by smoking and playing cards, and relating the perils 
they encountered in the land journey from Mexico to 
the shores of the Pacific. Politeness and attention, 
however, were the characteristics of these good people, 
who offered our party every assistance in their power 
during their stay at Monterey. 

Upon inquiry after the stores and medicines the 
ship stood in need of, the result was highly unfavour- 
able ; as there were no medicines to be had, and some 
stores which were essential to the ship could nowhere 
be procured. The exchange on bills was favourable, • 
but there was no specie : Mr. Marsh therefore pur 
chased wdiat stores he could from the inhabitants and 
from the shipping in the roads, and arranged with a 
person who had come out from Ireland for the pur- 
pose of salting meat for the Lima market, to cure a 
quantity for the use of the.ship, and to have it ready 
on her arrival at Monterey. They then hastened their 
departure, but the same difficulty arose about horses 
as before, and they were much inconvenienced in con- 
sequence, being obliged to alter a plan they had con- 
templated of returning by a different route. This, very 
unexpectedly to padre Arroyo, brought them again 
under his roof. The padre either did not like this 
second tax on hfe hospitality, or was put out of tem- 
per by the increase of a complaint to which he was 
subject, as he gave them a less cordial reception, and 
appeared very little disposed to conversation. It was 
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imagined, however, that he still eiitertAined hopes of chap. 
the conversion of one of the party, and that with this y i 
uew he again occasioned a delay in furnishing horses Nov. . 
for the next day’s jourt^ey ; offering as excuses, that 
some of the horses of the mission were engaged by 
j soldiers in pursuit of a Mexican exile, who had de- 
serted ; that others had been taken by the vaqu^ros to 
look after a male and female Indian, who had likewise 
absconded, and that the rest were gone to join* the ex- 
pedition against Los Gentiles, the Cosemenes. Vexed 
lit this delay, the party endeavoured to hire horses at 
their own expense, but the price demanded was so 
exorbitant that they determined to wait the return of 
those that were said to be absent. 

It is more than probable that some one of my 
readers may have been in the same predicament — in a 
Grange town, in a strange country, with a beast 
fatigued to death, and an urgent necessity for pro- 
ceeding; he will then easily remember the amiable 
and benevolent alacrity with which the inhabitants 
endeavoured to lighten his load of every stray crown 
they could obtain from him, on every pretence that 
ingenious cupidity can invent. So at least did the 
ttood people at San Juan, when padre Arroyo would 
no longer assist our poor cotnpaniems. Private horses 
could be had, it was true, but the terms were either 
thirteen shillings sterling for the journey, or seven- 
teen shillings sterling for the purchase of the horsey 
^hich in Califoi'nia is consideted so exorbitant that 
^tir shipmates did not think proper to suffer the im- 
position, and awaited the horses belonging to the 
Jnission. 

After a day’s delay, during which they again heard 
many invectives against the !»w goteimnient of 
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Mexico, which had deprived the priesthood of their 
salaries, and obliged the missions to pay a tithe to 
the state, they resumed their journey, and arrived at 
Sdn Francisco on the 1 7th of November. 

In this route it will be seen that, with the excep- 
tion of the missions and pueblos, the country is 
almost uninhabited ; yet the productive nature of the 
soil, when it has been turned up by the missions, and 
the immense plains of meadow land over which our 
travellers passed, show with how^ little trouble it 
might be brought into high cultivation by any farmers 
who could be induced to settle there. 

The unwelcome intelligence brought by this party 
of the nature of the supplies to be obtained at Mon- 
terey, obliged me to relinquish the plan I had con- 
templated of completing the survey of that part of 
the coast of California which had been left unfinished’ 
by Vancouver ; and rendered it necessary that I should 
proceed direct either to Canton or to Lima, as the 
most likely places for us to meet with the medicines 
and stores of which we were in such imminent need. 
The western route of these two afforded the best 
opportunity of promoting the objects of the expedi- 
tion, by bringing us into the vicinity of several 
groupes of islands of doubtful existence, at which, in 
the event of their being found, our time might be use- 
fully employed until it should be necessary to proceed 
to Beering’s Strait. An additional reason for this 
decision was, a request which I had made to the 
consul of the Sandwich Islands, if possible, to pur- 
chase provision for the ship at that place. I there- 
fore determined, after taking on board the few stores 
that were piirchased at Monterey, to proceed to the 
Sandwich Islands, searching in our way thither for 
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some islands said to have been discovered by an 
I American vessel, and from thence to prosecute the 
voyage to Canton. 

While we remained in Sdn Francisco refitting the 
ship, the boats were constantly employed sounding 
aiKl surveying the harbour, in which duty we received 
every assistance from Martinez, the governor, who 
allowed us to enter the forts, and to take what angles 
and measures we pleased, requiring only in return for 
this indulgence a copy of the plan, when finished, for 
his own government : his proposal seemed so fair that 
1 immediately acceded to it, and, on my return to the 
place the following year, fully complied with his re- 
quest. It is impossible to pass unnoticed the differ- 
ence between this liberal conduct of Martinez and 
that of the former Spanish authorities, who watched all 
Vancouver’s actions with the greatest suspicion, and 
whose jealousy has been the subject of animadversion 
of almost every voyager who has touched at this port. 

On the 12th of December a salute was fired from 
the battery ; high mass was said in all the missionn^, 
and a grand entertainment, to which all the officers 
were invited, was given at the presidio, in honour of 
Santa Sehora Guadaloupe. There was also to have 
been a fight between a bear and a bull, but for soffie 
reason not known to us — probably the trouble it re- 
quired to bring the animal so far, as the bears do not 
^oine within many miles of the presidio — it did not 
place ; and we were all greatly disappointed, as 
had offered to reward the soldiers for their trouble, 
^^d had heard so much of these exhibitions from every 
^y, that our curiosity had been highly excited, 
is a favourite amusement with the Californians, 
It is of rare occurrence, as there is much trouble 
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in getting a bear alive to the scene of combat, and 
there is also some risk and expense attending it, 
were informed that when a fight is determined upon 
three or four horsemen are dispatched with lassos to 
the woods where the bears resort, and that when they 
come to an advantageous spot they kill a horse or a 
bullock as a bait, and hide themselves in the wood. 
Sometimes they have to wait a whole day or more 
before any of these animals appear, but when they 
come to pai'take of the food, the men seize a favour- 
able opportunity, and rush upon them at different 
points with their lassos, and entangle one of them 
until he is thrown upon the ground, when they manage 
to suspend him between the horsemen, while a third 
person dismounts and ties his feet together ; he is 
then extended upon a hide and dragged home ; during 
which time it is necessary, they say, to keep him con# 
stantly wet to allay his thirst and rage, which amounts 
almost to madness — and woe to him who should be 
near if he were to break away from his fastenings. 
The entangling of the animal in the first instance ap- 
pears to be by no means devoid of risk, as in case of 
the failure of a lasso it is only by speed that a rider 
can save himself and his horse. The bear being 
caught, two or three men are dispatched for a wild 
bull, which they lasso in an equally dexterous man- 
ner, catching him either by the horns or by whichso- 
ever leg they please, in order to trip him up and 
retain him between them. 

It is necessary to begin the fight as soon as the 
animals are brought in, as the bear cannot be tempted 
to eat, and is continually exhausting himself in strug- 
gling for his liberty. The two animals are then tied 
together by a long rope, and the battle begins, some- 
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times to the disadvantage of the bear, who is half dead 
with exhaustion, but in the end almost always proves 
fatal to the bull. It is remarkable that all the bears 
endeavour to seize the bull by the tongue, for which 
purpose they spririg upon his head or neck and first 
Ijrapple with his nose, until the pain compels the bull 
to roar, when his adversary instantly seizes his tongue, 
pierces it with his sharp talons, and is sure of victory. 
These battles were the everlasting topic of conversa- 
tion with the Californians, who indeed have very little 
else to talk about, and they all agreed as to the man- 
ner of the fatal termination of the spectacle. 

Subjoined is a spirited sketch of a Californian las- 
soing a bull, taken from life by Mr. Smyth, in which 
the method, as well as the costurne of the natives is 
iidiiiirably delineated. The lasso, though now almost 
‘entirely confined to Spanish America, is of very great 
antiquity, and originally came from the east. It was 
used by a pastoral people who were of Persian descent, 
and of whom 8,000 accompanied the army of Xerxes.* 

By Christmas-day we had all remained sufficiently 
long in the harbour to contemplate ojur departure 
without regret : the eye had become familiar, to the 
picturesque scenery of the bay, the pleasure of the 
chase had lost its fascination, and the roads to the 
mission and presidio were grown tedious and insipid. 
There was no society to enliven the hours, no incidents 
to vary one day from the other, and to use the ex- 
pression of Donna Gonzales, California appeared to be 
iis much out of the world as Kamschatka, 

On the 26th, being ready for sea, I was obliged to 
relinquish the survey of this magnificent port, which 

* Rennell on the 20 Satrapies of Darius Hystaspes, p. 287. 
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possesses almost all the requisites for a great naval 
establishment, and is so advantageously situated with 
regard to North America and China, and the Pacific 
in general, that it will, no doubt, at some future time, 
be of great importance. We completed the examina- 
tion of those parts of the harbour which were likely 
to be frequented by vessels for some years to come, in 
which it is proper to mention, in order to give as 
much publicity to the circumstance as possible, that 
we discovered a rock between Alcatrasses and Yerba 


Buena Islands, dangerous to both shipping and boats, 
in consequence of its rising suddenly from about seven 
fathoms, so near to the surface as to occasion strong 
overfalls with the tides. A shoal was also found to 
the eastward of the^ landing-place oflP the presidio, 
which ought to be avoided by boats sailing along 
shore. In my nautical remarks, I have given di-* 
rections for avoiding both these dangers, which are 
the only hidden ones in that part of the harbour, 
which is at present frequented. 

On the 28th we took leave of our hospitable and 
aflFable friends, Martinez and Padre Tomaso, full of 
gratitude for their kindness and attention to our 
wants ; weighed anchor, and bade adieu to the Port of 
Sdn Francisco, in which we had all received material^ 
benefit from the salubrity of its climate, thii refreshing 
product of its soil, and the healthy exercise we had^^ 
enjoyed there. In the ship’s company, in particular, 
there was the most apparent amendment; some of 
them, from being so emaciateil on their arrival that 
the surgeon could scarcely recognize them, were now 
restored to their former healthy appearance mid wo 
had the satisfaction of sailing without ft single ^ 
sickness on board. We had to regret during our 
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tlic loss of one of our best men, Joseph Bowers, a 
marine. He had accompanied one of the officers on 
a shooting excursioiT, and was led by his naturally ar- 
dent and bold disposition to plunge into a lake after 
some wild fowl that had been shot, forgetting that he 
could not swim. His eagerness led him beyond his 
depth, and in his attempt to regain his footing, he un- 
foriunately perished before any aid could be brought. 
Ills body was interred at the burial ground near the 
presidio landing place, and was followed to the grave 
by all the officers. As the coffin was lowering into 
the ground, the good understanding that existed be- 
tween the ship’s company and the inhabitants was tes- 
tified in the most gratifying manner, by the latter ap- 
proaching and performing the last office for the de- 
ceased, by dropping the earth in upon his coffin. I 
icannot recollect ever having met with such conduct in 
any other foreign port, and the act, most certainly, did 
not lessen our regard for the inhabitants. 
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The more we became acquainted with the beautiful 
country around Sdn Francisco, the more we were con- 
vinced that it possessed every requisite to render it a' 
valuable appendage to Mexico ; and it was impossible 
to resist joining in the remark of Vancouver, Why 
such an extent of territory should have been subju- 
gated, and, after all the expense and labour bestowed 
upon its colonization, turned to no account whatever, 
is a mystery in the science of state policy not easily 
explained.” Situated in the northern hemisphere, be- 
tween the parallels of 22® and 39®, no fault can be 
found with its climate ; its soil in general is fertile, it 
possesses forests of oak and pine convenient for build- 
ing and contributing to the necessities of vessels, 
plains overrun with cattle, excellent ports, and navi- 
gable rivers to facilitate inland communication. 
sessing all these advantages, an industrious population 
alone seems requisite to withdraw it from the obscu- 
rity in which it lias so long slept under the inddenc^ 
of the people and the jealous policy of the 
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government. Indeed it struck us as lamentable to siee 
such an extent of habitable country lying almost de- 
solate and useless to mankind, whilst other nations are 
groaning under the burthen of their population. 

It is evident, from the natural coUrse of events, and 
from the rapidity with which observation has recently 
been extended to the hitherto most obscure parts of 
the globe, that this indifference cannot continue ; for 
either it must disappear under the present authorities, 
or the country will fall into other hands, as from its 
situation with regard to other powers upon the new 
continent, and to the commerce of the Pacific, it is of 
too much importance to be permitted to remaip long 
in its present neglected state. Already have the Rus- 
sians encroached upon the territory by possessing: tbemt 
selves of the Farallones, and some islands Sdut^ 
Barbara; and their new settlement at Rossi, ^ fetv 
miles to the northward of Bodega, is so near upon the 
boundary as to be the cause of much jealous feeling ; 
—not without reason it would appear, as I am in- 
formed it is well fortified, and presents to California an 
example of what may be effected upon her shores in 
a short time by industry. 

The tract situated between California and the 
eastern side of the continent of North America, hav- 
ing been only partially explored, has hitherto pre- 
sented a formidable barrier to encroachment front that 
quarter ; but settlements are already advancing far into 
^he heart of the country, and parties of hunters have 
lately traversed the interior, and even penetrated to the 
shores of the Pacific ; — not without the loss of lives 
from the attacks of the Indians, it is truey but with 
compared with the labour and difficulty expe- 
*'i^nced by Lewis and Clarke, who had not the benefit 
F 2 
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which more recent travellers have derived from the 
establishment of inland depots by the American fur 
companies. One of these dep6ts, we were informed 
by a gentleman belonging to the establishment, whom 
we inet^ at Monterey in 1827, is situated on the 
western side of the rocky mountains on a fork of the 
Columbia called Lewis River, near the source of a 
stream supposed to be the Colorado. 

The trade of Upper California at present consists in 
the exportation of hides, tallow, manteca, horses to 
the Sandwich Islands, grain for the Russian establish- 
ments at Sitka and Kodiak, and in the disposal of 
provisions to whale-ships and other vessels which 
touch upon the coast, — perhaps a few furs and dollars 
are sent to China. The importations are dry goods, 
furniture, wearing-apparel, agricultural implements, 
deal-boards, and salt; and silks and fireworks from . 
China for the decoration of the churches atid celebra- 
tion of the saints’ days. In 1827 almost all these 
articles bore high prices : the former in consequence 
of the increased demand for them ; and the latter, 
partly from the necessity of meeting the expenses of 
the purchase of a return cargo, and partly on account 
of the navigation act. 

The missions and the inhabitants in general com- 
plained loudly of these prices, not considering that 
the fault was in a great measure their own, and that 
they were purchasing some articles which had been 
brought several thousand miles, when they might have 
procured them in their own country with moderate 
labour only. For example, they were actually livto? 
upon the sea-coast and amongst forests of pioCj ^ 
yet were suffering themselves to buy salt and 
boards at exorbitant prices. 
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With a similar disregard for their interests, they ciiAP. 
were purchasing sea-otter skins at twenty dollars v ^ 
apiece, whilst the animals were swimming about un- Dec- 
molested in their own harbours ; and this from the 
Russians, who are intruders upon their coast, and are 
depriving them of a lucrative trade : and again, they 
were paying two hundred dollars for carts of inferior 
workmanship, which, with the exception of the wheels, 
might have been equally well manufactured in their 
own country. 

With this want of commercial enterprise, they are 
not much entitled to commiseration. With more jus- 
tice might they have complained of the navigation 
laws, which, though no doubt beneficial to the inha- 
bitants on the eastern coast of Mexico, where there are 
vessels belonging to the state in readiness to conduct 
. the coasting trade, are extremely disadvantageous to 
the Californians, who having no vessels to employ in 
this service are often obliged to pay the duty on good! 
introduced in foreign bottoms. This duty for the en- 
couragement of the coasting trade was . made seventeen 
per cent, higher than that on cargoes brought in vessels 
of the state. Thus not only must the inhabitants pur- 
chase their goods on very disadvantageous terms, but, 
as a foreign vessel cannot break stowage without land- 
ing the whote of her cargo, they must in addition 
incur the expenses attending that, which will in gene- 
ral fall upon a few goods only, as the towns in Cali- 
fornia are not sufficiently populous, any one of them, 
to consume a whole cargo ; and it is to be remem- 
bered, that no foreign vessel, after breaking stowage, 
can proceed to another port in the same dominion 
without being liable to seizure by the customs. 

The imprudent nature of these laws, as regards Cr* 
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CHAP, lifomia, appears to have been considered by the autho- 
rities in that country, as they overlook the introdiic- 

i8«6 goods into the towns by indirect channels, ex- 

cept in cases of a gross and palpable nature. In this 
manner several American vessels have contrived to 
dispose of their cargoes, and the inhabitant? have 
been supplied with goods of which they were much in 
need ; but had the navigation laws been strictly at- 
tended to, the vessels must have returned unsuccessful, 
and the inhabitants have continued in want. 

Far more liberal has been the hand of nature to this 
much neglected country, in bestowing upon it a cli- 
mate remarkable for its salubrity. The Spanish set- 
tlers in California enjoy an almost uninterrupted state 
of good health. Many attain the age of eighty and 
ninety, and some have exceeded a hundred years. 
There have been periods, however, when the small ^ 
pox and measles have affected the population, and par- 
ticularly the Indians in the missions, who, unlike the 
Spaniards, appear to suffer severely from diseases of all 
kinds. The small pox many years ago prevailed to an 
alarming extent, and carried off several thousand In- 
dians ; but since the introduction of cattle into the 
country, and with them the cow pox, it has not reap- 
peared. Vaccination was practised in California as 
early as 1806, and the virus from Europe has been 
recently introduced through the Russian establish- 
ment at Rossi. The measles have- also at times 
seriously affected the Indians, and in 1806 proved 
fatal to thousands, ^vhile it is remarkable that none of 
the Spaniards affected with the disease died. Dyseu' 
tery, the most prevalent complaint amongst the 
verted Indians, no doubt arises in a great 
from the coldness and dampness of their habitations, 
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and becomes fatal through the want of proper medical 
assistance. They are happily free from the hooping 
cough. 

This state of ill health does not extend to the unci- 
vilized Indians ; and, notwithstanding the mortality in 
the missions, the climate of California must be con- 
sidered salubrious. Perouse, Vancouver, and Langs- 
(lorff were of the same opinion ; and to judge of it by 
the general health of the Spanish residents, and by 
the benefit that our seamen derived from it during their 
short stay, it would certainly appear not to be sur- 
passed. The summer and early part of the autumn are 
the least healthy parts of the year, in consequence 
of continued fogs, which occur at these periods. 

It is, in all probability, in consequence of these 
fogs during the warmest part of the year that the 
^ coast of California has the reputation of being much 
colder than that of Chili in corresponding parallels of 
latitude. In the month of December the mean tem-» 
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perature of Sdn Francisco was 53® 2', the maximum. 

and the minimum 46®. We nevertheless saw 
hoar frost upon the grass in the mornings, and in the 
following year observed snow lie several hours upon 
the ground. As the minimum of temperature was so 
many degrees above the freezing point, the former 
vas in all jfrobability occasioned by the radiation, 
which is very great in that couiitry. 

The winter of 1826 was said to be a very favour- 
able season ; we could not judge from our own ex- 
perience, therefore, of what weather was usual on the 
coast at that period of the year. But there were very 
few days during our visit in which a vessel might not 
^ave approached the coast with safety. The strongest 
I ^d most prevalent winds were from the north-west ; 
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ciMK but these winds, though they blew directly upon the 
coast, were generally attended by clear weather, which 
1836 enabled a vessel to find a port, had it been 

necessary. They were strongest about the full and 
change of the moon. 

From the prevalence of the westerly swell off the 
harbour, and from the wind moderating as we ap- 
proached the coast in both years, I am inclyied to 
think that these winds do not usually blow home 
upon the shore. 

There was a curious anomaly observed in the 
movements of the barometer and sympeisometer 
during our stay at Sdn Francisco : the former rose 
with the winds which brought bad weather, and fell 
with those which restored serenity to the sky. The 
maximum height was 30*46, the minimum 29*98, and 
the mean 30*209. 

The hygrometer on the whole indicated a dry 
atmosphere, and ranged from 0® to 20^ of dryness on 
the thcrmoraetric scale, the mean degree of dryness 
being 6 6'. The particulars of these observations are 
inserted in tables in the Appendix to the 4to edition. 

The clear weather occasioned by the north-west 
wind was favourable for astronomical observations; 
but many were lost in consequence of a haze over- 
hanging the land at night, and from the incovenience 
arising from a heavy deposition, which, besides occa- 
sioning much mii^^ge, fell so profusely upon the 
glasses of the instruments that they were obliged to 
be repeatedly wiped, and sometimes at the most in- 
convenient moments.* Our observations, however, 
were very satisfactory, and are important, as the 

* I found this in a great degree obviated by Bxing a long 
tube to the field end of the telescope. 
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longitudes of the places between Nootka Sound and chap. 
san Diego are dependent upon the situation of San v. 
Francisco and Monterey; Vancouver having, in his D«c. 
survey of the coast, rated his chronometers between 
the meridians of these places. My observatory was 
erected upon a small eminence near the anchorage at 
Yerba-Buena, from whence the observations were 
larcfully reduced to the fort at the entrance of the 
harbour. The results have been published in the 4to 
edition, where will also be found some observations 
on the dip and variation of the needle, the tides, and 
other subjects. 

I shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Upper 
California with a short description of the Indian mode 
of living, and of the natural productions of the coun- 
try, derived principally from the information of the 
j)riests, and from the journals of the officers who went 
overland to Monterey. The Indians who enter the 
missions with which we became acquainted are di- 
I vided in their wild state into distinct tribes, and are 
iiovcrncd by a chief whose office is hereditary, but 
only in the male line. The widows and daughters, 
liowevcr, though not allowed to partake of this pri- 
vilege, are exempted from labour, and are more re- 
j spected than other women. Each tribe has a different 
tlialect ; and though their districts are small, the lan- 
guages are sometimes so different, that the neigh- 
l^ouring tribes cannot understand each other. I have 
^x^fore observed, that in the mission of Sdn Carlos 
there are eleven different dialects. Their villages con- 
of wigwams made with poles covered with bul- 
^shes, and are generally placed in an open plain to 
‘Uoid surprise. Like the Arabs and other wandering 
^•^thes, these people move about the country, and pitch 
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th^ir tents whereever they find a convenient place, 
keeping, however, within their own district. 

They cultivate no land, and subsist entirely by the 
chase, and upon the spontaneous produce of the earth. 
Acorns, of which there is’ a great abundance in the 
country, constitute their principal vegetable food. In 
the proper season they procure a supply of these, 
bake them, and then bruise them between two stones 
into a paste, which will keep until the following sea- 
son. The paste before it is dried Is subjected to 
several washings in a sieve, which they say deprives it 
of the bitter taste common to the acorn. We cannot 
but remark the great resemblance this custom bears 
to the method adopted by the South-sea Islanders to 
keep their bread fruit, nor ought we to fail to notice 
the manner in which Providence points out to differ- 
ent tribes the same wise means *of preserving their, 
food, and providing against a season of scarcity. 

The country inhabited by the Indians abounds in 
game, and the rivers in fish ; and those tribes which 
inhabit the sca-coast make use of muscles and other 
shell fish, of which the haliotis gigantea is the most 
abundant. In the chase they are very expert, and 
avail themselves of a variety of devices to ensnare and 
to decoy their game. The artifice of deceiving the 
deer by placing a head of the aninrf&l upon their 
shoulders is very successfully practised by them. To 
do this, they fit the head and horns of a deer upon the 
head of a huntsman, the rest of his body being 
painted to resemble the colour of a deer. Thus dis- 
guised, the Indian sallies forth, equipped with his bo^ 
and arrows, approaches the pasture of the deer, whos< 
actions and voice he then endeavours to imitate, tak- 
ing ciure to conceal his body as much as possible, fo« 
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Iwliich pui’pose he generally selects places which are 
overgrown with long grass. This stratagem seldom 
fails to entice several of the herd within reach of his 
arrows, which are frequently sent with unerring aim 
to the heart of the animal, ftnd he falls without alarm- 
ing the herd ; but if the aim should fail, or the arrow 
only wound its intended victim, the whole herd is im- 
mediately put to flight. 

Their method of taking ducks and geese and other 
^vildfowl is equally ingenious. They construct large 
nets with bulrushes, and repair to such rivers as are 
the resort of their game, where they fix a long pole 
upright on each bank, with one end of the net at- 
tached to the pole on the opposite side of the river to 
themselves. Several artificial ducks made of rushes 
are then set afloat upon the water between the poles 
jis a decoy ; and the Indians, who have a line fas- 
tened to one end of the net, and passed through a 
hole in the upper end of the pole that is near them, 
wait the arrival of their game in concealment. When 
the birds approach, they suddenly extend the net 
across the river by pulling upon the line, and inter- 
cept them in their flight, when they fall stunned into 
‘I large purse in the net, and are captured. They also 
spread nets across their rivers in the evening, in order 
^bat the birdi^f may become entangled in them as 
they fly. 

The occupation of the men consists principally in 
Providing for their support, and in constructing the 
ttecessary implements for the chase and for their own 
^iefence. The women attend to their domestic con- 
and work a variety of baskets and ornamental 
P^fts of their dress, some of which are very ingenious, 
all extremely laborious. Their closely vove 
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baskets are not only capable of containing water, but 
are used for cooking their meals. A number of small 
scarlet feathers of the oriolus phoeniceus are wove in 
with the wood, and completely screen it from view on 
the outside ; and to the rim are affixed small black 
crests of the Californian partridges, of which birds a 
hundred brace are required to decorate one basket 
they are otherwise ornamented with beads, and pieces 
of mother-of-pearl. They also embroider belts very 
beautifully with feathers of different colours, and they 
work with remarkable neatness, making use of the 
young quills of the porcupine, in a similar manner to 
the Canadian Indians ; but here they manufacture a 
fine cloth for the ground, whereas the Canadians have 
only the bark of the birch-tree. They* also manu- 
facture caps and dresses for their chiefs, which arc 
extremely beautiful; and they hav^ a great many, 
other feather ornaments, which it would be stepping 
beyond the limits of my work to describe. 

The stature of the Indians which we saw in the 
missions was by no means diminutive. The Alchoncs 
are of good height, and the Tuluraios were thought to 
be, generally, above the standard of Englishmen.. 
Their complexion is much darker than that of the 
South-sea Islanders, and their features far inferior in 
beauty. In their persons they are extremely dirty, 
particularly their heads, which are so thatched wit 
wiry black hair that it is only by separating the locks 
with the hand that it can be got at for the purposes 
of cleanliness. Many are seen performing such 
of kindness upon their intimate friends ; and, as t e 
readiest means of disposing of what they find, 
suming it, in the manner practised by the Tartars? 
who, according to Hakluyt — cleanse one anot ers 
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bcadcs, and ever as thei take an animal do cate her, 
iaeinir, thus wille I doe to our enemies.”* 

Their bodies are in general very scantily clothed, 
iind in summer many go entirely naked. The women, 
however, wear a deer skin or some other covering 
iibout their loins : but skin dresses are not common 
among any of the tribes concerning whom we could 
procure any information. The women are fond of 
ornaments, and suspend beads and buttons about their 
persons, while to their ears they attach long wooden 
(\liiiders, variously carved, which serve the double 
purpose of ear-rings and needle-cases. 

Tattooing is practised in these tribes by both sexes, 
both to ornament the person, and to distinguish one 
(Ian from the^ other. It is remarkable that the women 
mark their chins precisely in the same way as the Es- 
(juimaux. 

The tribes are frequently at war with each other, 
often in consequence of trespasses upon their territory 
and property ; and weak tribes are sometimes wholly 
Jinnihilated, or obliged to associate themselves with 
tliojje of their conquerors ; but such is their warmth 
of passion and desire of revenge that very little hu- 
omnity is in general shown to those who fall into their 
power. Their weapons consist only of bows and 
arrows : neither the tomahawk nor the spear is ever 
^ocn in their hands. Their bows are elegantly and 
‘^g^iously constructed, and if kept dry will discharge 
arrow to a considerable distance. They resemble 
‘ose of the Esquimaux, being strengthened by sinews 
• back of the bow, but herepne sinew, the size 
^ tbe wood, occupies the whole extent of the back, 

bakluy t's Selection of curious and rare Voyages, Supplement, 
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CHAP, arid embraces the ends, where they are turned back tc 
j receive the string; the sinew is fixed to the bo\« 
Dec. while wet, and as it becomes dry draws it back the 
reverse way to that in which it is intended to be used. 
The Indian manner of stringing these bows is pre- 
cisely similar to that practised by the lovers of archery j 
in England ; but it requires greater skill and strength,* 
in consequence of the increased curvature of the bow, 
and the resistance of the sinew. 


The religion of all the tribes is idfllitrous. The 
Olchonc, who inhabit the seacoast between Sdn Fran- 
cisco and Monterey, worship the sun, and believe in 
the existence of a beneficent and an evil spirit, whom 
they occasionally attempt to propitiate. Their ideas 
of a future state are very confined ; when a person dies 
they adorn the corpse with feathers, flowers, and beads, 
and place with it a bow and arrows ; they then extend 
it upon a pile of wood, and burn it amidst the shouts 
of the spectators, who wish the soul a pleasant journey 
to its new abode, which they suppose to be a country 
in the direction of the setting sun. Like most othei 
nations, these people have a tradition of the deluge 
they believe also that their tribes originally carn< 
from the north. 

The Indians in their wild state are said to be roor< 
healthy than those which have entered ^he missions 
They have simple remedies, derived from certain 
dicinal herbs, with the property of which they 
previously made themselves acquainted. Some ^ 
these roots are useful as emetics, and are administers 


in cases of sickness of the stomach : they also app 
cataplasms to diseased parts of the body, and practn 
phlebotomy very generally, using the right arm 
this purpose when the body is affected, and the k 
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where the limbs. But the temiscal is the grand 
remedy for most of their diseases. 

The very great care taken of all who are affected 
with any disease ought not to be allowed to escape a 
remark. When any of their relations are indisposed, 
the greatest attention is paid to their wants, and it 
was remarked by Padre Arroyo that filial affection is 
stronger in these tribes than in any civilized nation on 
the globe with which he was acquainted. 

Our kno\4p^g6 of the natural history of this country 
cannot be expected to be very extensive. In the 
woods not immediately bordering upon the missions, 
the black bear has his habitation, and when food is 
scarce it is dangerous to pass through them alone in 
the dusk of the evening ; but when the acorns abound 
there is nothing to apprehend. It is said that the 
white bear also visits this district occasionally, from 
the northward. The lion (felis concolor ?) and the 
tiger (felis onca?) are natives of these woods, but 
we never saw them ; the inhabitants say they are 
small, and that the lion is less than the tiger, but more 
powerful. A large species of mountain cat (gato del 
monte) is common: a pole cat (viverra putorius) also 
is found in the woods ; wolves and foxes are numerous^ 
^d the cuiota^, or jackalls, range about the plains at 
«ight, and prove very destructive to the sheep. The 
fallow-deer browses on the pasture land, not only in 
Ae interior, but also upon some of the islands and 
around the shores of the harbour : it is sought after 
for its skin, of which the Spaniards make boots, shoes^ 
The rein-deer also is fouOd inland, particularly 
^on a large plain named Tulurayos, on account of 
^0 number of bulrushes growing there. In the 
^^onths of May and June the Spaniards resort to this 
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f)kin with their lassos, and take as many of these aui- : 
mals as they can ensnare, for the sake of their fat, of 
which they will sometimes procure between four and 
five arobas from one animal. 

The fields are burrowed by a small rat, resembling 
the mm arvalis^ by a mountain rat of the cricetus 
species, and also by the ardillo, a species of sciurus^ 
rather a pretty little animal, said to be good to eat : 
another of this species was seen among the branches 
of the trees. A small variety of lepus cuniculus is 
very common in the sand-hills near the presidio; 
hares are less common, and indeed it is doubtful 
whether any were seen by us. Raccoons are found in 
the mountains at a distance from the coast. The sea 
otter (mmtela lutris) is not an unfrequent visiter in 
the harbour of Sdn Francisco, but very few of them 
are taken, notwithstanding their fur is valuable. Judgt 
ing from the accounts that have been published, these 
animals are becoming less numerous upon the coast; 
in 1786 it was stated that 60,000 of them might be 
collected annually, whereas at present the number is 
reduced to about 2,000. Porpoises and whales are 
numerous outside the harbour, and the common seal 
may occasionally be seen basking on the rocks of Yer 
babuena, and other places. 

The feathered tribe in Sdn Francisco are very nu 
merous, and have as yet b^n so little molested thai 
there must be a rich harvest in store for the first na 
turalist who shall turn his attention to this place. W 
succeeded in killing a great many birds of differ®® 
species, several of which were found to be quite neyt 
and will be described in the natural history, which wil 
shortly appear as a supplement to this voyage: bu 
there are not many which delight, either by the bri 
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liancy or beauty of their plumage, or by Ae tnelody cmp. 
}f their note. The birds of*^ey are the black vul" 
ture (vultus aurajy sometimes large ; several species 
3 f/a/co, one of which attacks the geese, and is in 
consequence called mato gansas^ also a kite, and a 
jparrow hawk. The homed owl (a variety of the stHs^ 
iirginiana?) flies about after dark to the terror of 
the superstitious Indians, who imagine its screech foN 
bodes evil. Several species of oriolm are met with in 
the plains, and one, the oriolus phceniceus^ is seen in 
immense flocks. The natives say that this bird, which 
n its first year is of a greyish black colour, changes 
to deep black in the second, and ultimately becomes 
black with red shoulders | but Mr. Collie thinks there 
IS some error in this. There is another oriolus which 
frequents moist and rushy places ; crowS in great num- 
bers, some which are white, and smaller than those of 
England ; and several species of finches, buntings, and 
sparrows, prove very destructive to the grain when 
sown. The magpie is also an inhabitant here, and a 
small blue jay frequents the woods. The Caliibrfiia 
quail (tetrao virginimus), wood pigeons with brons^ 
imbricated feathers on the back of the neck, plovers 
(charadrius hiaticula ?)y snipes, several spejsiea of 
sanderlings (tringa), x^zotWXfk (hmaiopm)y herdna 
curlew (seolopaa Imosa wd recur^o^iajy 
s^nd two species of ralluSy afforded anfusement tO Our 
►portsmen, as did also some of Ao many speciee’of 
ducks, widgeon^ and* teaV which frequent -the 
and plains. T^e 4wo^latter species and one Ot 
•‘e mas (erycihnp^ were siiOilar to those whfifelt' 

‘^dbeen seen in Bblzebue^ Sound f ^nd^ tte 
^n^ark that thef iffive fitHii the noith in* the 
September, May. gief 

II. G . ' 
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ge)^«e. Ate,p«i4 to be gop4 -to but m foun^ theja 
‘ ' .a4', fishy ; not so the ,jtbe greater part.QfJiprhieh 

are very pdatable :■ th,efe,bipj^^.pf wfiiph we(p^Dc^^l!ed 
about treaty species, apd tho mallard, are.ao cotpOKai 
that several were,fr|e({oan%, kified at one sbc^j nlt^vas 
observed that, some ttjn^s o/ dupka always, preferred 
|alt water tp the lake% particularly a species wHh a 
darkrcolopred body anda,^bite headj .which we did not 
obtain. Among those which, frequent the fresh water 
there .were generally an abundance of water-hens. Pt 
ficans (pelicams onooraiul^) may be seen momiag 
and evening winging their long line of flight across 
the hacbour, and settling upon the little island of Al- 
catrassea, which they have completely covered with 
their exuviae, and rendered, extremely oflensive toper- 
sons passing near the place. Shags (pelicanus gracu- 
lus) also abound in> the harbour. I ought to have 
noticed in its prcqter place the humming bird, which, 
notwithstanding. the. high latitude of the country, is 
an inhabitant of the woods, and if, we may rely upon 
|*adre l^bmasQ, may be seen there all the year round. 
We noticed several of them fluttering .shout some 
' gooseheiryy bushes near our anchorage, and .shot (me 
in fitll flesh: as this was in the middle Of winter, the 
information-of the padre was probably Correct..'' 

To this list of birds seversd were added the succeed- 
ing„]^at; at Mounterey, which, being found: so near 
tha ,i^ac,e we are describing, may justly.be ^Chsaed with 
them;; these consisted of ^e goldeu*->sdti^4 
pejfliec, .|i. goat-sucker, several species, of 
i^ktt<«^;tp «8,; and. a golden-«ie8ted ?.wr«iK>'i,,At?^ 
piaCa^here/Stuc® . 4 ^ 0 .several speciet' 0 f,pi«t«tk;t 4 

. J, sl^iwsi 

Qumet^wat mhI 
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(luring our irajr. Th^ Spiittterfs is 

an adder in the wood which is ^i^iiornotis^ knd tlicit 
there are rattlesnakes upon the ishind of Mobte'ih 
the harbour; but We Saw neither the one iii' theOtheir, 
notwithstanding "Mr. Elsott and A boat’s drew latidyd 
upon Molate, which is very sihaU indeed.' * ' ^ 

Fish are not much sought after in California’, «i 
consequence oft^lhe productions of the land being so 
very abundant; several sorts, however, are brought 
to the tables of tbe missions. In the Bay Of Monte- 
rey we noticed the sconiber colias/WHd another kind 
of mackerel, the torpedo and another species of rtfia, 
achimara, and swarms of smdll fish resetnb^g the 
Sardinia. Muscles arO found in considerable tluaHtitlOs 
upon the shores, and form a large portion of th.e folfd 
of the Indians bordering upon the Coasts and rivers. 
.At Monterey two species of knliotis of large size are 
also extremely abundant, and equally sought after by 
the Indians. They are found on the granite rocks 
forming the south-east part of the bay, which appears 
to be their northern limit. The natives make use hf 
these shells for ornaments, and decotate their baskets 
with pieces of them. Besides thesO'^cU-fish, th^e 
were noticed a few patella^ 
and mya sheHs, fnd among Other 
of /. anotifera and a chiton (tunicatusf ' 

The forests of^this pajftof C^Bfel^ia farflfiilf 
oipally large tr^ee-Of tb^pi^us* genus, of which , 
and the M cedar are most abundahf^ ahd are 
sufficient growth for the vesseh^^^^ 

Wnds of oak trriv^ at bitt heifftfe 

Aey do not to be Very n^c«S^: 

•‘ere a low tr|H|i^th v|ff smoOth'^^i^^ 

•‘earing redr, borflfA^ Which frdft^ Ibe^ haidn^li#^|&i J 




CHAP, would serve the panose of lignum vitas 

. t^e also some birch and plane trees; but th^%e 
D««. very few trees be|png fruit which are indig^nonii; 
****■ the cherry tree and gooseberry bush, however, appear 
to be so. , 

The shrubs covering the sand hills and tno^s are 
^ncipally syngenesious, pr of the order rhamhus, 
while those which prefer the more fartile and hUmid 
soils are a gaudy-flowered currant bush, and a species 
of honeysuckle ; but the most remarkable shrub in this 
country is the yedra, a poisonous plant aflecting only 
particular constitutions of the human bodyj,- by pro- 
ducing ftumours and violent inflammation upon any 
part with which it comes' in contact ; and indeed even ■ 
the exhalation from it borne -upon the wind, iAsAid to 
have an effect upon some people. It is a slender 
shrub, preferring cool and shady platJes tu others; and , 
bears a trefoil crenated lerf. Among other useful 
rpots in *11)13 dpuntry there are two which are used by 
the natm^ for soap, amole miijamate. ' • 

From ^n Francisco we proceeded to Monterey to 
tako in the stoles that had been purchased at that 


platx^ and to procure some spars which grow, mow 

conveniently for etnbarkation there than af 

cisco. Though the distance betyveeUifth^a^^ P^**® 

is Vnry little more than a hundred miles, 

w;a 8 prolonged to two days by light 

la^'day^ii^ the year we {^^ed ]^nto al^;^^^}l*^j^ 

with. Panto PinOs forms the bay of 

is a' spa(ao]i^ sandy bay abotit twenty mileaaOTti**^’^® 

acoOrdiilg' tQ Peronye tlith 

iin almost every part ; hut it is tfof ttSyisahlAtt^A^ 

it in any other 'place than' tltat which is 

aii anchoraee, in conseauence'of ah^vysif^ 




almost always , rolls into it fropi The 

mission of Santa Cruz ia situated at the north extre- 
mity of the -bay near Punto ano iiuevo^ .jand ve^iseU 
occasionally anchor off there for ^sh water and Sup- 
plies of vegetables, neither of which aretb be had in 
any quantity at Monterey., Care should be taken in 
landing at Santa Cruz, as the surf is very heavy, 
the river of St. JLorenzo has a bar off it, which it is 
necessary to pass. 

We dropped our anchor in Monterey Bay on the 
first of January, and with the permission of the go- 
vernor, D. Miguel Gonzales, immediately commenced 
cutting the spars we required ; for each of ^^ich we 
paid a small sum. Through the assistance "^of Mr. 
Hartnell, we procured several things^ from the mis^ 
sions which we should otherwise have sailed without^ 

^ and our thanks are further due to him for lifts kind- 
ness and attention during our stay. . * > 

The anchorage of Monterey is about two utiles 
south-east of point Pinos, in the south angle of the 
great bay just described. It is necessary to lie close to 
the shore, both on account of the dejjth of water, a]^,d 
in order to. receive the protection of point Piups^ 
without which ships could not remain in the bay. It 
presents to the e|^ a very exposed ’ anchorage, bu/ no 
accidents havb ever occurred to any vessel properly 
found in cables au4iipchprs;;^ in which respect it* very 
much resembles th^hay of/ Va^araiso, newly in the 
same parallel in th^ sOutheim ho^i^pb^re. 

The village a^g^s^o of Monterey are situ^t^ 
opon a plain betvjjl^^tbe aijchor^^^ %^ran|^,|>f 
Inlls covered with;^i0^j| ^^.gine pak, 

«*dio is in bettef copdildorijil^n ^^ 
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^ still as a plaqe U tgj«leii», 

IthVfort is not mu<fh l?et^f,,ai»^ its stiengt]^,®^, ie 
jl»*lged of from Us Jjaving b^en tafeep, by. a sifl^l party 
of seamen who .landed from, a Bipnps A5f<?W pirate 
in, 1819, destroye^/thiS. greater. (part riift.firttl»8.‘and 

pillaged and barnt tlte town. . , . , . . , , 

At the distapce ofi a league tp, the south^raid of 
the .prgsidio lies the mission of S4n Carlos, a sniall 
establishment containing 260 Indians, It is situated 
in a valley near the river St. Qartnelo •, ,a smaU stream 
emptying itself into a deep rocky bay. The abotes of 
this bay, and; indeed of the whole, of the coast near 
Point Pjnos, is armed ;With rpcks of granite upon 
which the, sea breaks furiously ; and as there is no 
anchorage near them on account of the great depth 
qf water, it is dangerous to approach the coast in light 
or varbii)le winds. Fortunately some immense beds 
of aea ^ced (fucfts pyr\formi/>} he olF. the qpast,. and 
are §o impenetrable that they are said to haye saved 
several yessels which were driven 'into tt^m(..by the 
swell during calm and foggy weather, ; .Thq rid<l 
the presidio to Sdn Carlos on a fine day is most agree- 
able. The scenery is just sufficiently picturesque to 
interest, while the hills are not so abrupt as to incon- 
venience a bold rider. The road leads principally 
through fine pasture lands, occasionally wooded with 
tall pine, oak, and birch trees; but 'wdtbont any 
underwood to give it a wildness, or to rob it of it* 
park-like aspect. Before the valley of ^ Carmel® 
opens but, the traveller is apprised of %|N^roii|ph to 
the misuqp by three, large crosses Mnnnt 

Calvary; and further on by smaller w^w!,^^ce<(l;at A* 
side of the rqadt to. each,of, whichii;iqj^:;id|i^)^ h 
* atUtched, In theihaith madrawi^^ fl^i^^iW®® 
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of La Pefdtfife ed thi^ eareciited ob tioard ibe CHAP. ? 

Astrolilbe, by one '6f Ihe officeW of bfs ^^u^ron. ‘f 
much wished to pdss^&s *<bi8 ^hiqh: Jwi. 

however the padte^ was nn^fling to* parti’ ^ 

We found iyibg ill thi port- of Mbtitere^' an^Am^ 
rican brig endeavouring to dispose 6t i tkr^ of dfjfi 
goods, and to procuire Hki^ and tallow in retnrti ; and 
we opportunely rieeeived from her a supply of spirits/ 
as the last cask w^ abroach. On. the 4th a Russian 
brig, named the Baikal/ belonging to the Russian 
American Fur Company^ hi^hored ih the bay^ This 
vessel was employed up6n the coast, trading between 
Sitka, Bodega, and sevcial ports in California^^J eitW 
in carrying or arranging the supplies for the Russian 
settlements to the northw^ard. She was commanded 
by an officer in the Russian navy, and had on board 
Mr. Klebnekoff, the agent. There are severaRSf these 
vessels upon the coast carrying guns, arid wearing 
pendants. On the 5th We took leave Of our hospitM 
able acquaintances, and put to sea on our passage to 
the Sandwich Islands. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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PMSflge to this Skndwich l8laRd«-~Wpahoo-~H{8toricaii SKetcn 
the Islands «-»P#dgreA9 in Civili^tion i-* Sandal Wood 
iouroetof the 6prernn]fnt*-*Slow Progriesfi of £di|catlon«-£f- 
fom of the MlMionarles^-ynsuccessful S^uU of their Zeal— 
Sentiments of the King and Chiefs— Entertainment given bj 
the King— Death of Krymakoo— Wailing Scene— Departure of 
Kahumana for Oivylice, 


CHAP. Upon leaving Monterey we ateered to the aouth- 
L i ward with a fair wind, which carried us into the trades,, 
Jan. and attended us the whole way to the Sandwich 
Islands. In our course we searched unsuccessfully 
for all the islands that were marked near crtir route, 
rounding to every night when near the position of any 
one, that it might not be passed unobservedfilpad mak- 
ing sail on a parallel of latitude during tho^d^y. 
this manner we searched for HendisrsonVafl^^cr’® 
Islands, besides several others said tp:lio idi|aP^heni) 
and also for a gro^ in the latitude of ahd 

longitude between 130® and 133® W.; bnt'^e saw 
nothing of them, nor had we any of the usilal ipdicsr 
.tions of the vicinity of land; fb Aat 
islemds exist, they must be 
that assigned to them in 
Table, published m I826<* 


in other pwwi 


. * 1 hayp been re<^^j|^iiiforined 
height has i>een j^ die SulUtti^ 
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On the 25th, after a jdeasant passi^ of twenty days, ohaP. 
lire saw the Island of Owyhee j and the following day <. , i < 
mchored in the harbour of Honoruru, the capital of Ju. 
the Sandwich Islands, We bad the satisfoction to 
meet all our former acquaintances well, and to re- 
ceive their congratulations on our return; we had 
also the pleasure to find Mr, Lay the naturalist ready 
to resume his occupations. During our absence, he 
bad unfortunately been prevented pprsuing his re- 
searches among the islands by a severe illnest. 

After the usual etiquette of salutes, I visited the 
king and Kahumana, who appeared very glad of qur 
arrival, and being informed that the ship was to re- 
main a few weeks in the harbour, they very kindly 
appropriated three houses to the use of the officers 
and myself, and seemed determined to' show by other 
.acts of attention that the regard they had always ex- 
pressed for our nation was not merely an empty pro- 
fession. i ' , - 

In my first visit.to this place, I gave a sketch of the 
appearance of the town of Woahoo and of the inhabit- 
ants, with the advances which the country appeared 
to be making in civilization. It may not be super-, 
iiuous here to insekt a very concise account of the 
islands during the last few years, to enable my readers 
to judge mori cbrrebtly of! their ^t^gyess, and to fur- 
nish information to^suchras may not have the history 
of them fresh in their memories: - ■ t * . • . - 

At the time: th4 Sandwich Islandvv^^ -discover^' i i 


l>y Captain Cod^ <Ilwyhee was under the sovereignty 
#f Terreeoboo, bf .Teripprf,' who died shdr^ afteFsHlI 
* departure of the discflfVery.i^fM.' TamehtUneha, 'tho 

i >5* W N, md ' And |l|l itoos. 

1 '• 






Se? 

afterwards became' 

Teneebboo. He is not mentioned official W 

coaat dl'Cook‘8 voyage,' bab H a iianEatiVC'bf ftdsh 
relating to the death c^tbe great aavi^ttiiH |dbMed 
byMr.'Samwel^ theaefrgetMi'of'the Ditedi^j- Meab 
MeWh^ «S' bb'is ^etdled by that gentleman, iste^mi^ted 
to'have b]4pt (m board that''sbi||, and. to'havb'^d with 
hittl a'idagntfieent ft«tb'» cloab, with' whietbe! would 
nbt part* ' extept for iron daggers, ’six of whieh he 
ptodured, and returned to the shore wdl plaiaed with 
his bargain. ' No doubt' his intention was to Wfest the 
sovereignty from the hands ^of the ' successor of Ter- 
reeObOo, an eUterptiae which be performed shortly 
afterwards by assemhling his forces and defeating him 
ih' a pitched battle, in which he is said to have akin 
him with his own hands. After this victory, no other 
chief* possessing sufficient power tO oppose Tameha-, 
meha, we find that On the arrival Of Vancouver in 
in 1792 he had acquired ‘supreme authority both in 
Owyhee •^and Mowce. He sOoH afterwards 'attacked 
and conquered Woahoo, ahd, assisted by hiSt Valiant 
protege Krymakoo, in 1617i became soverd^ of all 
the Sandwich group. ' , 

Vancouver was very instrumental in -e^Wismng 
the''p6wef of ibis chief on u firm bask, by* Noticing 
Teihebamelm in a manner which oould 
oteervation'of the Other chiefs^ smdhy^ifi^g'l'j® 
a decked yesaeli Which gave‘lrf»h *deci6t^ .at^»en<>rity 
oftordfe, Und Ondbied hiUi tdfkee^-i^tft'itt’dl^ection. 
IrfyeWh' ^<W**he8e'toportam^ ' “ 

chldP, in i^seied of 
groups tniade a' 'fdto) 

kin^ of^res^ll^dtt*'^^ 

of this country. 



!tiP* 
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In the ear^ iAbk cb^. 

islands, aevei^ilsii^.miikmt C(!)!|)4e, 

murder of Lieut^naBJ and trBa^eeeua 

seizure of an ^ Ame^icira-< yee8e]f,> neaidered.* mcrehant'; ***^' 
vessels cautious of .fioi^mwnj^tingfiBrithvsaTOgOI. 0 ^ 
apparently so ferocious a character; but.wheB.it vas,' 
known that the perpetrators/ 0^. .these , murders. were; 
punished by TamebBroel% and!when W« real character.- 
was made public by the voyages jof Vaucouyer .and> 
other navigators, every.' vessel employed i> th" 
was desirous of visiting his^dBiBipions. In cotprsc of-^ 
time a regular market was established for the sale . of 
the productions of .the; islands ; .the, natives, were. in» 


structed to accept Spajpish dollars , and, European 
clothing in exchange for > their goods ; and' several 
foreigners, by the king’s persuasion, were indttced tp < 
settle upon the islands. The native chie% in jimitn^ 
non of their sovereign, began to dress in the Ettropeau . 
style. A fort was built for the protection of (he priUr 
<ipal town, and a number of the natives were instructed 


ill the use of fire*arms,. The harbour of Honorufxi 
soon became crowded with /ships of all. natifms, mi4 
latterly the place has assumed tbe,apf»^ance;pf^<Pi 
turopean colony. •. 

The discovery pf sandal wopdi jn;!tth«/nM^t^BS' , 
opened a profical^,cha|}nel of compc|ce ; .aj^s^ye^I 
adventurers, chiefly from the Uqit^J^esrX^jpup^,,. 
>0 collect it from .thp^qatives. fbim^> tl^y, 
■"arket for it in. ^bil^iithc.g»p4B 
»erc brought iq^r^ura 
“*_was laid th^ 

Ij 

'Ua trade witkMs^wa’sidiciiiHQm.’ao^t^il)Sa.^hciid>^^ 
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bming his flag to CantOQ; but, otoqg. to ^ho fortps 
and impositi(H )8 practised in China, (tndjY^lbot.circ^ 
stances which he could not control, the spe^latjop 
failed, and this advantageous trade has since befn car- 
ried on by the Americans, . , 

In all these plans for the benefit, of his coup^tiy, for 
the introduction of civilization amonghis subjects, and* 
for the establishment of his assumed authority, Tante- 
hameba was greatly indebted to the advice and assist- 
ance of two respectable English seamen, iiToung and 
Da^fis, whom he persuaded to remain in the islands. 
Their services were not unrequited by the great chief, 
whose generous disposition and intimate knowledge 
of human nature induced him to bestow upon them 
both rank and fortune, by raising them to the station 
of chiefs, and glvjng them estates. They in tarn 
proved grateful to their benefactor, and conducted 
themselves so properly that every visitor to the islands 
has sp^en of them in the highest terms. |)avis died 
in ll(J^ and was buried at Woahoo, wbere^the place 
of his interment is marked by a humble tombstone : 
Young still survives, at the advanced age of eightyt 
two. Besides th^e advisers, Tamehameha bad a faithr 
ful and wise qounsellor in Krjmakoo,,aft^wards bet*, 
ter known by the appellation of, Billy Pitt. 

Tmnehameha having seen his coiUiti!y,^W^e^ 
barbarism under his well-directed e&rt^^|n^. 
conferred uj^n it other important 
May 1819, at the age of sixty-three. 4 ^si 
wijl do hiip injustice if he doea,,not 
ever, limited his sphere, ..and lio^jte 
those great miep who,, .like Qur 1 AUred,,.|^;« 

Great 0 f‘ Russia, haye .rescuM their Jtitii 
barbwnlQi^and ifho are. justly estee: 
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tors of tnankiiidi tt ‘goV^^,; and as ai chap; 

falher to his jledplei wais dniversatly felt % his sUb- r - 
jects. It is painful to reMe‘ that, though his death im. 
occurred so recently, several hvunaif vlctiihs wete*88®rij ’ 
ficcd to his manes by the priests in the mdrais r ahdi 
according to the custbm of the islands, somn Who 
were warmly attached td him commixed snicide, in 
order to accompany his corpse to the gtavfe-; whsld 
great numbers knocked out their front tceth> and 
otherwise mutilated and disfigured themselves. 

Tamehameha was no' Sooner dead than his son Rib* 

Rio, who succeeded him, effected the most important 
change the country had yet experienced. Having 
held conferences with the chie^, and obtained ‘the 
sanction of Keopuolani, a powerful female of rank, he 
ordered all the morals to be destroyed, and declared the 
religion of the foreigners,— of the principles of whfdi 
he was then very ignorant, should henceforth be the 
I religion of the state. The burning of the idols tmd 
jthe abolition of the taboo immediately succeeded this 
destruction of the morals, and put an end to many 
cruel and degrading customs, both injurious to the 
interests of the country and oppressive to the people, 
especially to the females, who were thenceforth ad- 
mitted to an e(]uality with the men. ‘ ' 

The prejudices of Tamehameha had always oppoa^' 

‘Ws change retigbn of his subject#) 

“tuch, I am from his being big6te#t6 idol- 

as from its behig better adup^ to Ms ^ politic^* 
maxims of ouc^igjdn lie tHli^hf tftid to! • 
deprive him of diat de8|bti^pbwer 

the lives and fortimes ,df hi8*#tib|Se6i. tari 
^ inspired by haman'|yiiB^<^^ 
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stibjefits gave bim/'Maited fbe^lan of 
i bett^ than aay oAW relifJob, ■aM’Mj’tfonifel^uenilly, 
^ opposed ev»^ attempt to propa^te tbe'^s^^ ainoog 
his people. 

Up to this period no tnissio^aries b^ ^^bed the 
SandWicb Islandii, and for nearly a yedr tb^re idight be 
said to be no religion in the country i bti% at the expi> 
ration of that period (in 1820), several missionary 
gentlemen arrived from the United States,' and imme- 
diately entered upon their vocations. Keopnolani be- 
came the first actual convert to the Christian religion, 
tfaougli in 1819 both Boki and Krymhakoo were' bap- 
.tized by the clergyman of Captain Freycinet’s ship. 
Keopnolani being a chief of powerfiil influence, her 
example was followed by a great many 'pereons, and 
the missionaries have since added daily to the num- 
ber of their converts, and have been' protected by th« 
government, particularly by Kahumaha and Kapeo- 
lani, two female chiefs next in rank to Keopnolani, and 
probably first in power in the islands^ 

Keopnolani died in 1823, after havhig received the 
sacrament.' She was a grandchild of Tetl^wboo, and 
a daughter of Kevalao, who was slain at ^p^fee'.’ At 
the time of this victory, which added MoWfSs. to 
dominion of Tamehameha, Keopoolahl Wii '6nly thit 
teed yetos of age. She happened (6 be 'o^bfe fi^d '0 
the moment of the ’defeat of her phrty, and'bPftame# 
{Mbkmmr of the conqueror, who, in order to'ie^te his 
eOnqueSt' by Vijght as well as By vic&r;^iin^fed her to 
hiais^ • iri'^dmrriii^. ‘ She'Hadi 
agfeejiUy to tbqcibitbto'oJ^riin'’€^S^^ ho** 
bands, si^eb’'oiri'w«r’Kryi^P ^'^ 0'S^ 
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a plebeian, waa. |o the .bon(^ o£ jbeii^ 

of the favourites ,pf' the qu^ep., Tb^,p,erpoa is the re* 
puted father of KiukipU. t^ present .ltiBf,,wb%,T«r *^ 
mchamcha is said to have been the father ofli^Riqi 
The queen, however, declared both her sqna to; be 
children of the’^iUpstrions chief, and they succeeded ,to 
the throne accordingly, in cases of this nature the de, 
daration of the mother being held aalHcient. 

Rio-Rio is representedao .have been fer inferior in 


intellect to his predecessor, and his youth and ipexpq* 
rience encouraged the superior chiefs to plan ineaps 
for recovering their independence, At the moment 
the order was given for the destruction of the idol^,^. 3 ,, 
chief named Kekoakalane treacherously seized the war 
god, and joined by a party of rebels fled with it to 
Owyhee, where he hoped to excite the iphahiteuts ip 
his favour, and to establish himself, as an indep^d^nt 
chief ; but he was closely pursued by the gallant Rry- 
Miakoo, and slain at Lakelakee, and hence that pla^^ 
has become celebrated, as the spot on which the Iasi 
struggle for idolatry occurred Another insurrection 


soon afterwards occurred at Atooi, which wa^ quieted 
I'y the courage and promptitude of Rio^Bio, whp 
harked with a few,^t^ul foUqwe^ iQ AC<^e,i aAd jp 
* personal conference brought; the, rebels dmclf^tptltieU: 
•^uty. Atooi ^as ,tbe last qf Sandwich Jsipids |hirf 

reduced to spyectipn , by Tamehqipeha^^jBri^^ 
fhicfs were constqp^ Wt l^e, watch ,for,.(^pQrtppii:i^ 
of recovering their indcpepdqiM*., Bii$isia, . 0 rai: ,ibq« 
" sahjeets, taking;,adva8tifigp c^Ae, 4<a$k^e^.8tp||i 
® Atooi, landed sopc^,^!^,;iigS^; thpt, Wli^ 
w^ted a fort, which;^y!il 
il ives. Krymghtjp, 
wers from Woplpio,, 
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CHAP. being permitted to chowe the manner of bit doUb, 

dteired that he might be carried to sea, and be^dto»^ 
ed by having a weight fastened round his neck* In 
**”■ addition to this attempt of the Russians .to iseparate 
Atooi from the kingdom, it was supposed that Ame- 
rica was also desirous of forming a settleibent 
one of the islands. RiOfRio foreseeing that occs. 
sional rebellions might arise in his dominions^ through 
the interference of i foreign powers, determined on a 
voyage to England to have a personal interview with 
the king, under whose protection the islands- had been 
placed by Tamebaroeha, and also, perhaps, from a desire 
^0 see the country which furnished articles so supe- 
rior to the manufactures of his own dominions. . 

- The death ofRio-Rio and ijiis <jueeni.it is well 
known, occurred in this visit to England. -Their bo- 
dies were conveyed to the Sandwich Islands by Lor(} 
Byron, in . H. M, . Ship Blonde, ^d lodged-ih a bouse 
built for the purpose, where they still remain 
Byron having giveh the-chiefsj' in Boki's wo^ds, ** good 
advice," i and having placed the crown upon, the head 
of Kiukiuli, the brother of Rio-Rio, and- seen the go- 
vernment confided.to KrymakOo as r^ent,;<ii^tfid the 
islands about ten montiis-before our drskirifvaL < 
previous to the death of Tamebatndia# setenl 
European houses appeared iniWeahoo*! 'Ves9els>dn^ 
d^like stores had been purchased witbiilW^ ww^ 
Thd navigation of the Pacific 


* In 1827, some of the dii^ had bem» 

improper to keep the bodies ^ove grot^, 
co^ns Covered widi crimson velvet end silver WlSSrlWP*® 


lowered' ii^to the* earth, es a coiamehchiblSe 

when th(^ were prevrtited^by 
fponv w)k^ this imCoimfe Sres 
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consequence of tbe retm of peace, and the islands chap. 
were more frequently wisited. The abolition of the i***’ 
taboo had already prodoced an entire change in the 
state of society, and frequent interviews with fo- 
feigners created amongst the inhabitants a desire for 
dress and for luxuries, which was rocreased by the 
visit of the chiefe to En^and. Thus improvement 
advanced, as might have been expected under such 
advantageous circumstances as those in which the 
Sandwich Islands were placed. At the period of oOr 
visit there were in Woahoo several respectable Ame- 
rican merchants, in whose stores were to be found all 
the necessary articles of American manufacture, ld»e pro-* 
ductions of the China-market, wines, and almost every* 
article of sea store. There were also two hotels, at 
which a person might board respectably for a dollar a 
day ; two billiard rooms, one of which was the pro- 
perty of Boki ; and ten or a dozen public houses for 
retailing spirits. The houses of the chiefs were fur- 
aished with tables and chairs, and those belonging to 
Kahumana with silk and velvet sofas and cushions. 

Not contented with the comforts of life, they latterly 
sought its luxuries, and even indulged in its extrava- 
gances. Kahumana filled chests with the most costly 
“Iks of China, and actually expended four thousand 
lollars upon the cargo of one vessel. Boki paid three 
■ ousand dollars for a service of plate as a present for 
^ notwithstanding he had other services id bis 
^session ; one of which was of expensively cut ghtss 
Pellatt and Green in London. 

This progress of luxury was attended by an eqnallV 
'“''*rkable change in the civil and political arreUge- 
of the country. At the period of out visit the 
? was always attended by a guard under arms ; a 

H 
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CHAP, sentinel presented his musket when an officer entered 
the threshold of the royal abode ; soldiers paraded the 

JiB. ramparts of a fort mounting forty guns ; and all’s well” 
was repeated throughout the town during the night 
The harbour in the spring and autumn was crowded with 
foreign vessels, as many even as fifty having been seen 
there at one time ; five thousand stand of arms were 
said to be distributed over the island ; three hundred 
men were embodied and dressed in regimentals ; and 
the Sandwich Island flag was daily displayed by five 
brigs and eight schooners. The islands had already 
received consuls from Great Britain and the United 
States*, had concluded treaties of alliance with them; 
and we have just heard that their spirit of enterprise 
has induced them to fit out, and despatch an expedi- 
tion to take possession of some of the islands of the 
New Hebrides. i 

This state of advancement, considering the remote* 
ness of the situation of these islands, and the* little 
intercourse they have hitherto held with the civilized 
world, could hardly have been anticipated; and we 
hope it may not prove too rapid to be advantageous 
to the country, which has now several expensive es- 
tablishments to maintain, and extravagant ideas to 
satisfy, with means evidently diminishing, if not 
nearly exhausted. The treasures accumulated by 
Tamehameha, and the supply of that precious wood 
which has been so instrumental in bringing the islands 
into notice, have been drained to 4neet the expens^ 
of ruinous purchases which have materiaHy con^*^' 
buted to the apparent show of grandeur and prospo' 
rity above mentioned. The sandal wood, it is know^ 
requires many years to arrive at a fit state for 
market, and its cultivation not having been attended 
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10 , the wood is now becoming scarce, while the debt chap. 
of the nation has considerably increased. During our s. 
visit, in order to avoid the expense attending the col- J«n. 
lection of this wood, it became necessary to levy a tax 
upon the people of a pecul, or 1331b. each, which they 
were recpiired to bring from the mountains, under a 
penalty of four dollars, and to deposit with the autho- 
rities at Honoruru for the purpose of liquidating the 
debt of the nation. The greater part of the wood 
brought in was small and crooked, and only fit for the 
use of the Jos houses in China, where it is burned as 
incense, but the consumption of it there is diminish- 
ing in consequence of an order for its disuse in those 
places of worship. The odour of the sandal wood of 
the Sandwich Islands is very inferior to that of Mala- 
bar, Ceylon, and other parts of India. With the ex- 
c'eption of the profits arising from the sale of sandal 
wood, of salt, and from the port dues, and from the 
advantage derived from merchant vessels visiting the 
islands for refreshments, there is no revenue of con- 
sequence; certainly none that is at all adequate to 
meet the expenses of the nation. 

The chiefs, foreseeing the approaching crisis, are 
anxious to avail themselves of any prospect of an in- 
trease of revenue. ‘Thus attempts have been made to 
manufacture sugar from the canes which grow very 
«t)undantly and in great luxuriance in the islands; 

I sincerely hppe that Mr .^Marini, who has hitherto 
een of the greatest benefit to the government of 
onhoo, may succeed in the mill which he was con- 
^h^^ucting for this purpose during our visit. But ma- 
^ ^nes of this nature have already cost a very large 
and have not hitherto succ^^eded, partly, perhaps, 
consequence of the want of proper materials. A 
h2 
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cargo of this sugar it was hoped would be ready for 
f exportation in 1827, which*was then to be carried to 
the Californian market, where, as it has already been 
said, sugar attains a high price. ?ut the Sandwich 
Islands, until much more advanced in the science of 
cultivation, will always have to compete with Manilla 
in the sale of this material. Tobacco, coffee, and 
spices have been introduced into the islands, and it is 
to be hoped they will succeed under the fostering 
hand of the indefatigable individual before mentioned. 
An attempt was made to encourage the planting of 
cotton, which was tolerably successful the first year, 
but for some reasons, which were ascribed to the 
rigid observance of the church duties, the labourers 
were prevented from gathering the crop, and it rotted 
in the pod. It is particularly unfortunate that the 
attempt to cultivate this plant, which would be of 
great advantage to the islands, should have failed both 
in the Society and Sandwich groups, as it will pro- 
bably discourage the inhabitants from any further en- 
deavour to produce it. Salt has been collected from 
some lakes near the town, and for some time past has 
produced a small revenue. Hereafter it is likely to 
be in greater request, for the purpose of curing meat 
for sea store, or for exportation to Kamschatka, where 
it is in great demand. Flax of a good quality grows 
upon Owyhee, and rope for the vessels of the country 
is made from a species of tirtica P As yet, however, 
the sandal wood is the only material that has produced 
any revenue of consequence. 

Soon after the Christian religion had beeu 
duced into the Sandwich Islands, several of the chieft 
vere taught to read and write, and were so delighteo 
at the idea of being able to communicate their 
thoughts to friends at a distance, without the necessity 
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of disclosing them, and free from the risk of misinter- CHAP, 
prctation, that some of the scholars laboured at their vj!^ 
task as if the prosperity of the islands depended upon Jw. 
penmanship alone. Education in other respects has 
made much slower progress than every well-wisher of 
the country could desire. A few individuals who 
have had the advantage of continued instruction have 
acquired a limited knowledge of the scriptures, but 
many remain ignorant even of the nature of the 
prayers they repeat ; and in other subjects are entirely 
uninstructed. 

The missionaries appear to be very anxious to dif- 
fuse a due knowledge of the tenets of the gospel 
among all the inhabitants, and have laboured much to 
accomplish their praiseworthy purpose : but the resi- 
dents in Honoruru well know what little effect tlieir 
exertions have produced, probably on account of the 
tutors having mistaken the means of diffusing educa- 
tion. In the Sandwich Islands, as in all other places, 
there is a mania for every thing new, and, with due 
reverence to the subject, this was very much the case 
^ith religion in Honoruru, where almost every person 
might be seen hastening to the school with a slate in 
his hand, in the hope of being able soon to transcribe 
some part of ,the pala pala (the scriptures). This 
feeling under judicious management might have pro- 
ticed the greatest blessings Woahoo could have en- 
Jt^yod ; and the gentlemen of the mission might have 
congratulated themselves on having bestowed upon 
^ e inhabitants very important benefits. But they 
misled by the eagerness of their hopes, and their 
* ^ried them beyond the limits calculated to prove 
Joe cial to the temporal interests of a people, still 
t e earliest stage of civilization. The apparent 
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thirst after scriptural knowledge in Honoruru created 
a belief among the missionaries that this feeling wag 
become general, and auxiliary schools were established 
in different parts of the island, at which we were in- 
formed every adult was required to attetid Several 
times a day. 

While this demand upon their time was conhned 
within reasonable limits, the chiefs, generally, were 
glad to find their subjects listen to instruction ; but 
when men were obliged to quit their work, and to 
repair to the nearest aux||tojg^School so frequently 
during the day, so mucliftt|H^tf was produced by 
loss of labour, and such t^ra^^^tisequences threat- 
ened the country, that ma^Pthe chiefs became de- 
sirous of checking it. Kahtimana and her party, 
however, persisted in considering it desirable, and in 
supporting the missionaries ; while a powerful party; 
at the head of which were the king and the regent, 
exerted themselves to counteract their endeavours. 
Thus dissensions arose very prejudicial both to the 
cause of religion and to the interests of the country. 
The chiefs lost their influence, the subjects neglected 
their work, and hypocrisy on the one side, and intem- 
perance on the other, became the prevailing errors of 
the time ; the latter indulged in proba^jly to a greater 
extent, with the view of bringing ridicule on the 
opposite party ; a scheme in which it is said that 
Boki himself condescended to join. 

. At length the regent and other chiefs delefininc^ 
break through this rigid discipline. The ten coii^ 
mandments had been recommended as the sole 1«^ 
the land : this proposition was obstinately opposed * s 
meeting was called by the missionaries to 
.conduct, at which they lost ground by a proposal tW 
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the younger part of the community only should be chap. 
obliged to attend the schools^ and that the men should y 
be permitted to continue at their daily labour. The jm: 
king, whose riding, bathing, and other exercises had 
been restricted, now threw off all restraint, and ap- 
peared in public wearing the sword and feather b^ 
longing to the uniform presented to him from this 
country by Lord Byron, which his preceptor had for- 
bid him to use, under the impression that it mjght 
excite his vanity. The boys, following the examplci 
of their youthful , resumed their games, 

which had been s^n||ui i and among other acts 
which, though ap lK3B |^rifling. discovered to the 
common people opposition, and an ear- 

nestness on the part the chiefs to overthrow the 
system that had been brought into operation, Koanoa, 

'who had long been enamoured of a female . chief, 

Kenow, whom Kahumana intended for the king (al- 
though she was old enough to be his mother), being 
refused the marriage ceremony by the missioil, carried 
off the object of his desire, and took her to his home. 

This was the state in which we found Woahoo, and 
from it the missionaries might extract a useful lesson 
while imparting religious instruction tO mankind, of 
the necessity ^of combining their temporal interests 
with those which relate to their prospects of futurity. 

It was supposed, from the manner in which Kahu- 
persevered in her' support the missionaries, 
that she was actuated by a deeper policy thaw ap^, , 
Peared. Her jealousy at the investment of the sove- 
^ign power in the king and Boki was wf]l knoww; 

it was surmised that she entertained hopes. 0f 
^^ting a party which, in the event of the death pf 
^tt, then daily expected would forward her ambitiCjA^ 
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views. Whether this surmise was just I do not pre- 
tend to say ; but she certainly did not succeed, that 
event having passed off during our stay without any 
movement in her favour. 

Amidst this conflicting interest of parties, we were 
gratified to observe the greatest cordiality between the 
chiefs and the English and American residents, 
neither of whom took part in these state quarrels. 
To strengthen this feeling, a public dinner was given 
by the officers of the Blossom and myself to the king 
and all the royal family, the consuls, the chiefs, and the 
principal merchants residenjt^.^he place. On this 
occasion, the king was the honours due 

to his rank. He was dre^S^in full uniform, and 
altogether made a very elegant appearance. His be- 
haviour at table was marked with the greatest pro- 
priety, and though he seemed fully aware of the supe-^ 
riority of Europeans, he appeared at the same time 
conscious that the attentions he received were no 
more than a just tribute to his rank. Boki,. the re- 
gent, Koanoa,^the colonel of the troops, and Manuia, 
the captain of the port, were dressed in the Windsor 
uniform; and Kahumana, and the two female chiefs* 
next in rank, were arrayed in silk dresses, and had 
expended a profusion of lavender wat^r upon thejr 
cambric handkerchiefs. Many loyal and patriotic 
toasts succeeded the dinner, some of which were pro- 
posed by Boki, in.compUment to the king of England 
and the president of the United States, bt^een both 
of whom and his royal prot6g6 he expressejii 
that the warmest friendship would always wihstft. 
The chiefs drank to the health of several persons who 
had shown them attention in London, and at 
^pUment to the ladies of England proposed as a toast, 
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The pretty girls of the Addphi.” Throughout the 
jay the islanders acquitted themselves very creditably, 
iind their conduct showed a close observance of Eu- 
ropean manners. 

A few days afterwards the king gave an entertain- 
ment, at which his guests were seated at a long table 
spread in the European style, and furnished with 
some very good wines. Among other good things we 
had Leuhow, a dish of such delicious quality that 
excursions are occasionally made to the plantations 
for the pleasure of dining upOT it ; and, from this cir- 
cumstance, apic-nic au^^L^^ow party have become 
nearly synonymous. ingredients of the dish are 
generally the tops of tSl taro plant and mullet which 
have been fattened in ponds ; these are wrapped in 
large leaves and baked in the ground, though some- 
limes fowls and pork are used. In order to amuse us, 
the king had also assembled several dancers and the 
best bards in the island ; and we had the pleasure of 
witnessing some native performances, which were the 
more interesting, as these entertainmeuts will shortly 
lose all their originality by the introduction of foreign 
•customs. On the present ocxrasion, indeed, it was 
difficult to procure performers of any celebrity, and 
both bards an^ dancers were sent for from a considet*- 
able distance ; and even then only two of the latter 
Were considered worth our notice. The performance 
opened with a song in honour of Tamehameha, to 
which succeeded an account of the visit of Ko Rio 
his queen to Engkmd ; their motives for under- 
taking the voyage were explained ; their parting with 
tbeir friends at Woahoo; their sea-sickness; their 
landing in England; the king's attempts to speak 
^gbshj the beautifal women of this country j and^ 
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the sickness and death of the youthful royal pair, 
were described with much humour, good-nattire, and 
feeling. 

The natives were delighted with this performance, 
especially with that,part which exhibited the sea-sick- 
ness, and the eflForts of the king to speak English; 
but our slight acquaintance with the language did not 
enable us fully to appreciate the allusions. In the 
next performance, however, this defect was less felt. 
The song was executed by three celebrated bards, 
whose gray beards hung down upon their breasts: 
they were clothed in their rtide native costume, and 
each had the under part of ! right arm tattooed in 
straight lines from the wrist ^to the armpit. They 
accompanied themselves upon drums made of two 
gourds neatly joined together, and ornamented with 
black devices. Each bard had one of these instni-* 
ments attached to his left wrist by a cord ; the instru- 
ment was placed upon a cushion, and the performer 
throughout measured time by beating with his right 
hand upon the aperture of the gourd. The subject 
related to the illustrious Tamehameha, whose warlike 
exploits are the constant theme of these people. Oc-* 
casionally the bards seemed to be inspired ; they struck 
their left breasts violently with the jj^lms of their 
hands, and performed a number of evolutions with 
their drums, all of which were executed simulta- 
neously, and with ease, decision, and grace. On the 
whole it was an exhibition very creditable to the 
talents of the performers. To this succeeded several 
dances : the first, performed by a native of Atooi, was 
recommended principally by a display of muscular 
^energy ; the next was executed by a man who w^ 
esteemed the most accomplished actor of his time m 
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I Woahoo, and the son of the most celebrated dancer 
the islands ever had. He wore an abundance of native 
cloth, variously stained, wrapped about his waist, and 
grass ornaments fixed upon his legs above the' ancles. 

I A garland of green leaves passed over his right 

I shoulder and under his left arm, and a wreath of yel- 
low blossoms, very. commonly worn in the Sandwich 
Islands, was wound twice round his head. Unlike the 
former dance, the merit of this consisted in an exhi- 
bition of graceful action, and a repetition of elegant 
and unconstrained movements. 

The dance of the females was spoiled by a mistaken 
refinement, which prevented their appearing, as for- 
merly, with no other d/ess than a covering to the hips, 
und a simple garland of flowers upon the head; in- 
stead of this they were provided with frilled chemises, 
which so far from taking away the appearance of in- 
decency, produced an opposite effect, and at once gave 
the performance a stamp of indelicacy. In this dance, 
which by the way is the only one the females of these 
islands have, they ranged themselves jn a line, and 
began swinging the arms carelessly, but not ungrace- 
fully, from side to side ; they then proceeded to the 
more active part of the dance, the principal art of 
which consisted in twisting the loins without moving 
the feet or tlie bust. After fatiguing themselves in 
accomplishing this to the satisfaction of the spectators, 
they jumped sidewise, still twisting their bodies, and 
st'companying their actions with a chorus, the words of 
^hich we supposed bore some allusion to the perforni- 
ance. We had afterwards a sham-fight with short 
spears, wherein very little skill was exhibited, and, 
compared with the dexterity of the warlike Tameha" 
meba, who is said by Vancouver to have successfully* 
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CHAP, evaded six spears thrown at him at the same instant, 
, the present representation was quite contemptible. 

Feb. These exercises are now seldom practised, and in a 
short time, no doubt, both they and the dances will 
cease to be exhibited. 

On the 12th of February, we received the melan- 
choly intelligence of the death of Krymakoo, who 
had long suffered under a dropsical complaint, for which 
he had undergone frequent operations. Only four days 
previously he went to bathe in the sea at Kairua, in 
Owyhee, and on coming out of the water he was 
taken ill, and died very soon afterwards. He was at 
an advanced age, and had been present at the death of 
our immortal countryman in Karakakoa Bay, and 
perfectly recollected that fatal transaction. Krymakoo, 
or, as he was more generally called, Pitt, from the 
circumstance of his being a contemporary prime mi-, 
nister with our great statesman, became a prot6g^ of 
Tamehameha shortly after the departure of Cook’s 
ships. He is first introduced to our notice by Van- 
couver, who particularly remarks his superior manners 
and conduct. His life was devoted to the advantage 
of his country, and to the support of his illustrious 
patron, in whoso service he distinguished himself alike 
as a warrior and a counsellor. Intelligent, faithful, and 
brave, he was confided in and beloved by his king and 
his countrymen, and he was a chief in whom the 
foreign residents placed implicit His ardent 

spirit and anxiety for the welfare oi his country kd 
Tamehameha on one or two occasions of insurrection 
to suspect his fidelity, and in order to put it to th« 
test he is said to have deprived him for the time of k* 
estates ; an act of injustice, calculated rather to 
crease than to allay any dissatisfaction that might ha^® 
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existed in his mind. Pitt, nevertheless, remained chap. 
faithful, and fought by the side of his patron. After 
the death of Tamehameha, he enjoyed almost sove- Fei». 
reign power, which he employed to the benefit and 
civilization of his countrymen. His command of 
temper was not less praiseworthy than his other virtues. 

On the occasion of some misunderstanding between 
the missionaries and the seamen of an American ves- 
sel, the crew went on shore with the view of burning 
Mr. Bingham’s house, but mistaking the place, they set 
fire to one belonging to Pitt. The natives imme- 
diately flew to protect the property of their favourite 
chief, and a serious quarrel was about to take place, to 
the disadvantage of the Americans, when Pitt, who 
had escaped the flames, harangued the mob with the 
greatest composure, induced them to desist from acts 
,of violence, and persuaded the crew, who by this time 
had discovered their mistake, to return to their vessel. 

It has been asserted of Pitt that he was extremely 
ambitious; but his ambition seems to have had no 
other object than the welfare of his country : had he 
‘^pired to the crown, there were many favourable op- 
portunities of which he might have availed himself 
without much risk of failure, of which the death of 
Tamehameha,^the revolt of Kekoakalane, the insur- 
Action of Atooi and others are sufficient instances. 

Ho loft one son, whom he was very anxious to have 
oducated in England, and pressed his request so ear- 
nestly that I had consented to take him on board the 
lossoni, but the vessel which was sent to bring him 
Owyhee returned hastily with the news of the 
^^th of the chief, which frustrated the plan. Imme- 
‘^toly this event was known the flags of the forts and 
J shipping were lowered half-mast, and the shores of 
^l>ay resounded with the wailings of the inhabitants. 
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It had been supposed that the ambition and jealousy 
of Kahuniana and the conflicting interests of the 
chiefs would have displayed themselves in insurrection 
on this occasion, and that the disaffected chiefs would 
have availed themselves of this moment to remove the 
supreme power from the hands of the young king; 
but whatever results this melancholy event might have 
produced had it occurred at an earlier date, nothing 
was now attempted. Boki, however, thought it pru. 
dent to assemble the troops in the fort, and the Blos- 
som was put in readiness to preserve order, if ne- 
cessary, and to receive the foreign residents, should 
their safety require it. Anxious to witness the effect 
of this occurrence upon the court, I immediately 
paid a visit of condolence to Kahumana, who was 
seated amidst a motley assemblage of attendants, 
looking very sorrowful. It appeared, however, fron\ 
the following incident, that the sincerity of her grief 
was questionable. Happening to cast her eye upon a 
Bramah inkstand which I was conveying to the observa- 
tory, she seized it with both hands, and declared, her 
countenance brightening into a smile, how much she 
should like to have it. As it was the only one I 
possessed, I did not intend at first to gratify her ma- 
jesty’s wishes, but she fairly tore it from me : so that, 
making a virtue of necessity, I preselited it to her. 
After bestowing some praise upon the invention, she' 
passed it to Kami, a female chief next in rank to her- 
self, and then dismissing her pleasant looks, she re- 
sumed her sorrow, and convinced every person pti-' 
sent that she was quite an adept in *this barbarous 
custom of her country. 

Many of the court seemed to consider this moment 
Qne of apprehension, and every person who np' 
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proached the queen’s abode was at first supposed to chap. hi. 
be the bearer of the news of some insurrection or 
other convulsion of the state. As he entered the 1827. 
room, therefore, there was a dead silence ; but when 
it was found that these visits were made merely to 
inquire after the health of the queen, the wailing, as 
if it had suffered by the disappointment, burst forth 
with redoubled energy. Kahumana herself evidently 
anticipated some disturbance, for she whispered to me 
to be upon my guard, as there was a probability that 
the people would be mischievous. Nothing, however, 
occurred to disturb the tranquillity of the town but 
tlie wailing around the royal abode. 

It is unnecessary here to describe many instances 
of the extent to which this hypocritical affectation of 
grief was carried ; suffice it to say, that several per- 
ions, as if determined to perpetuate the barbarous 
practice of self-mutilation, knocked out their front 
teeth with hammers. 

The queen almost immediately after the death of 
her brother embarked for Owyhee in a native schooner, 
to the great satisfaction of the chiefs and the Euro- 
pean residents in Woaboo. As it was probably the 
last time she would see us, she was complimented 
with a royal salute on leaving the harbour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Further Remarks on the Inhabitants— Treaty of Alliance— Cli- 
mate — Medicinal Properties of the Ava — Supplies — Departure 
— Passage to China— Ladrone and . Bashee Islands — Arrival at 
• Macao— Transactions there — Departure— Botel Tobago Xima 
— Arrival at the Great Loo Choo. . 


CHAP. On the return of the ship to the Sandwich Island* 
j the chiefs were very anxious to learn where she had | 
Fei). been, tand to be informed whether in some oftluj 
countries she had visited, the produce of their domi-j 
nions might not find a favourable market. Kahu- 
mana, in particular, was so much interested in these 
inquiries that she condescended to direct her atten- 
tion to them, and laid aside a missionary book with 
which she had been instructing her mind while the 
back part of her body was undergoing the soothing 
operation of being pinched by one of her female 
attendants. The conversation happening to turn upon 
Bird Island, Boki, on hearing it was so near the 
Sandwich group, meditated its addition to , the domi- 
nions of the king, no doubt un<br the impression of 
. its being' similar to one of the ^^dwidi Islands, and 
was greatly disappointed when informed that the 
island was not worth his possession. The Account of 
the high price of sugar in California quite him i® 
good humour with his sugar-mills, which for^ ^t)me 
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time past had been a subject of annoyance to him, in 
consequence of the expense incurred by their con- v 
tinually breaking. All parties were evidently desirous Feb. 
to extend their commerce, and a spirit of enterprise 
appeared to have diffused itself amongst them, which 
it is to be hoped may continue. 

During our absence two important political events 
had occurred— the negociation of a treaty of alliance 
between Captain Jones, of the United States* sloop 
Peacock, on the part of America, and Boki, the 
regent, on the part of the Sandwich Islands ; by which 
the reception of the American vessels in the Sandwich 
Islands, on the footing of the most favoured nation, 
vas guaranteed to America in the event of that nation 
being involved in hostilities with any other power. 

The other was the resignation of Pitt, who, being 
J^ware of his approaching dissolution, retired to Owy- 
hee, and left his brother Boki to act as regent. Boki, 

*ho, it may be remembered, accompanied the late 
ting Rio-Rio to England, appears to have derived 
‘i»uch beneht from that visit, and on his return to the 
^iindwich Islands to have become very desirous of 
^proving the conditioix of his countrymen. He was, 
owever, a less active governor than Pitt, and less 
iipable of effecting those changes which experience 
nevertheless convinced him were necessary for 
advancement. 

The town of Honoruru had now a more cleanly and 
appearance than on our former visit, and the 
^ts, occupied by happy little children who had 
l^med their games, wore a more cheerful aspect. 

was an improvement also in the society of the 
^ % arising apparently from the arrival of some 
^^^peans, particularly of the consul’s family, which 

I 
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CHAP, was of very great advantage to the females of Woahoo, 
^ who seemed anxious to imitate their manners, and 
were so desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
method of arranging their different articles of dress, 
that it required an unusual share of good .nature to 
' avoid taking offence at the rude manner in which they 
gratified their curiosity. The females of Woahoo are 
shrewd observers of these matters, and on great occa- 
sions endeavour to imitate foreigners as nearly as they 
can ; but the powerful influence of fashion has not 
been yet able entirely to get the better of that other 
powerful principle, early habit, and the women of the 
Sandwich Islands in retirement still adhere to their 
old customs, affording as curious an instance as was 
ever beheld of barbarism walking hfind in hand with 
civilization. 

The lower class of the inhabitants of Woahoo havp 
varied their dress very little from its original style; 
though in Honoruru some females may be seen clothed 
in the cotton of Europe, and even in the silks of 
China, with green and red shoes, and sometimes with 
parasols. They obtain these articles as presents from 
the crews of such ships as touch at the port. In 
every uncivilized country which has as much foreign 
intercourse as Woahoo, incongruities must be of frc' 
quent occurrence ; thus we were daily in the habit of 
seeing ladies disencumber themselves of their silks, 
slippers, and parasols, and swim off* in fine style to 
different vessels, carrying their bundles on their heads, 
and resuming their finery when they got on board 
Nor was it less amusing to observe them jump over- 
board soon after daylight, and continue" sporting ^ 
swimming about the vessels in the har.bour lik® ^ 
many nereids ; practices to which they adhere with ^ 
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much fondnfiss as ever. Many, however, now think 
it necessary to put on a bathing gown when they 
take this recreation. 

The men make very tolerable seamen, and are par- 
ticularly useful in boats. Accustomed from their 
infancy to the water, they are as much at home in 
that element as on land ; and having frequently en- 
countered gales of wind at sea in their open canoes, 
they have no apprehension of them on board a strongly 
built ship. They are active and honest, and many of 
them are taken on board merchant ships visiting the 
islands, as part of their crews. 

In the course of time it is to be hoped that they 
will become sufficiently enlightened to navigate their 
own vessels, "as they at present depend upon foreigners 
for the performance of that service. Their vessels are 
DOW generally chartered to Americans, who bear a 
certain proportion of the expenses of the voyage, and 
have carte blanche to proceed where they please, and 
to collect, sell, and purchase cargoes at their discre- 
tion, and as it may seeia most advantageous for them- 
selves and the owners, Who divide the profits of the 
venture at the end o£-the voyage. Their occupation 
consists principally in trading with California and the 
islands of the Pacific, or in making sealing Voyages ; 
m which case the skins they obtain are carried to 
some foreign market, and the proceeds applied to the 
purchase of a new cargo adapted to the wants of the 
Sandwich Islanders ; such as horses, or furniture, and 
^ther household materials. Upon the whole, these 
fi^turns are said to be by no means equal to the 
and expenses of the voyage ; and the ships, 
l^ing built of slight materials, require constant repair, 
I 2 
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and soon wear out ; so that their navy, at present, is 
of no great advantage to the state. 

No duties have as yet been imposed on any goods, 
either imported or exported, and the only charges 
made by the government are the port dues, which are 
very prudently lighter on vessels touching at the 
islands for refreshments only, than upon those which 
bring cargoes of merchandize ; the charge in the 
former case is six, and in the latter fifty, cents per ton 
for the outer anchorage, and ten and sixty cents per 
ton respectively for the innetsjjpchorage. 

The Sandwich Islanders will apparently make as 
good soldiers as they do sailors, and are so proud ol 
the honour of being embodied in the corps of the 
state, that they cannot suffer a greater disgrace than 
to have the regimentals taken from them and to be 
turned out of the ranks. They were repeatedly drilled 
by our serjeant of marines, and though under the 
disadvantage of not understanding the language in 
which the word of command .was given, they im- 
proved quite as much as men in general would have 
done who had been in the habit of seeing the exer- 
cise performed. The inhabitants appear disposed to 
learn any thing that does not require labour, and 
soldiering soon became so completely a mania, that 
the king had the choice of his subjects ; and littk 
boys were seen in all parts of the town tossing up * 
sugar cane, with a shoulder ump ! ” and some of the 
troop, even after being dismissed, would rehearse the 
lesson of the day by themselves. The islanders have 
a good idea of acting in concert, derived from theij 
early exercise of the palaluy so interestingly describe^ 
by Vancouver, in which they were accustomed ttj 
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form solid squares ; and when engaged, presented a chap. 
formidable phalanx, which it was not easy to force. 

Among other services which we performed for the Feb. 
king was an inspection of his cannon in the forts, 
some of which were so corroded, that in all proba- 
bility their discharge would have been productive of 
serious accidents to some of his subjects. We also 
furnished him with twenty tons of stones, which we 
Imd taken in at Chamisso Island as ballast, to be used 
ill rebuilding the wall of his mud fort. 

It is unnecessary tp^scribe further the inhabitants 
of a country which has already been the subject of 
several volumes. Enough has been said to show 
that the people are fast imbibing foreign customs, 
and daily improving both in their manners and 
dress. 

The harbour of Honoruru is the general rendezvous 
of all the whale ships employed in the North Pacific 
Ocean. In the spring time these vessels assemble 
here to the number of forty or fifty sail at a time, and 
take on board large supplies of vegetables and fruit, 
as sea stock, to enable them to remain upon their 
lishing ground until the autumn, when many of them 
return to the port. The fresh provision which they 
procure at thesq islands is of the greatest advantage to 
the crews of the whalers, who would otherwise be af- 
flicted with scurvy ; and the goods which they give in 
exchange are very acceptable to the inhabitants. A 
J^Uttiber of idle dissolute seamen however, discontented 
^ith their ships, generally remain behind, and live in 
public houses until their money and clothes are 
expended, or attach themselves to females, and in 
cither way become dependent upon the inhabitants 
^or food. These characters do infinite mischief to the 
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CHAP. • lower order of the natives, by encouraging them in 

^ ^ intemperance, Mebauchery, idleness, and all kind of 

Feb. vice ; nearly sufficient of themselves to counteract all 
the labours of the missionaries in the diffusion of mo- 
rality and religion. 

The harbour is formed by a coral reef, which ex- 
tends along the coast from the Pearl River to Wytiete 
Bay, but connected with the shore at intervals, so as 
to impede the passage of vessels. The entrance is 
very narrow and intricate, and vessels are generally 
towed in early in the morning, before the breeze 
freshens. There is a rock nearly in mid-channel upon 
which the sea generally breaks. Sometimes indeed 
it breaks quite across the entrance, and renders it ne- 
cessary at that time, in particular, to employ a pilot. 
The depth in the channel at high water, is about 
eighteen feet ; but as I did not make a plan of this 
port, in consequence of ‘Lieutenant Malden of the 
Blonde having so recently executed all that was ne- 
cessary in that respect, I cannot speak positively. In 
sailing along the reefs in boats it is necessary to keep 
at a considerable distance on account of the sudden 
rise of the sea, which is very apt to fill or upset 
them when it breaks ; and boats should not at any 
time pull for the entrance until they have gained a 
proper station off it I refer to the directions in my 
nautical remarks for finding this station, and ako for 
further information regarding this port. 

The climate of the Sandwich Islands is more 
freshing than that of Otaheite, although the group 
scarcely farther from the equator. I am not aware 
that any register has been kept for a whole year at 
Otaheite ; but at Woahoo this has been done b/ the 
gentlemen attached to the missions, from which^it ap-j 
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pears that the mean temperature for 1821 was 75®,- 
the maximum 88®, and the minimufh 69®, and that 
the daily range on an average was about 13®. In the 
last fortnight of May 1826, we found the maximum 
83^ and minimum 74® ; and in the last fortnight^ of 
February 1827, maximum 80®, and minimum 58®. 

The N. E. trade wind, in general, blows strong to 
the windward of the Sandwich Islands, though for 
many miles to leeward of them frequent calms and 
light baffling winds prevail, and impede the navigation 
between the islands. * About the period of the rainy 
season these winds are interrupted by gales from 
north-west to south-west, but when they cease the 
trade resumes its usual course. The duration of this 
season at Woahoo is from February to May. In 1826 
it was over on the 19th of May ; and in 1827, it began 
on the 17th of February. At this period the rains are 
occasionally very heavy ; in 1826 and 1830, I have 
been informed they were particularly so; at other 
times, however, the reverse takes place, and from Au- 
gust 1821, to the same month of the following year, 
it appears by the register of the missionaries that there 
were but forty days on which rain fell. 

The windward sides of the islands are said to be 
much colder, and to be subject to more rain than those 
to leeward. They are also liable t(T fogs in the 
spring of the yeai^ while those which ar^ opposite are 
enjoying sunshine. The mountains, from their height, 
^ upon the atmosphere ^ powerful condensers, and 
m particular times of the year ire scarcely ever free 
mists ; these are occasionally detached by gusts 
of wind and carried over the leeward parts of the 
and it is not unusual in Honoruru to expe- 
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rience a pretty sharp sprinkling of rain without per- 
ceiving any cloud from whence it proceeds. 

Water-spouts not unfrequently visit these islands, 
one of which I was told burst over the harbour 
of Honoruru, discharging such a quantity of water 
that the sea rose three feet. I have repeatedly 
seen this phenomenon on a small scale carrying a 
column of dust along the plains near Honoruru, and 
whirling hats into the air; and I once saw a native 
boy greatly puzzled to escape from its influence. 

I shall conclude these remarks with some observa- 
tions on the use and eflects of the ava, a root which was 
formerly in much use in the Pacific, taken from the 
Journal of the surgeon of the Blossom. The intoxi- 
cating property of the ava root, the cutaneous eruption 
which succeeds its use, and the renovatmg effect it has 
upon the constitution, have been noticed ever since 
the discovery of the Society Islands. Mr. Collie ob- 
serves, that — a course of it is most beneficial in 
renovating constitutions which have been worn out 
by hard living, long residence in warm climates, with- 
outj however, affections of the liver, and by protracted 
clironic diseases .; more especially if the disorder be 
such as by the humoral pathologists would be attri- 
buted to an attenuated or acrid state of the blood. 
He had an opportunity of seeing “ a gentleman, a 
foreigner, who had undergone a course of it to remove 
a cutaneous affection said to have been similar to St. 
Anthony’s fire. It had affected at diflferent times al- 
most every part of the body, going from one place to 
another,, but had been particularly obstinate > in 
leg. He took two doses a day of half a pint eacb^ on« 
before breakfast and one before dinner, by which bb 
appetite was sharpened; and by the time he had 
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finished his meal a most pleasing state of half intoxi- 
cation had come on, so that he was just able to go to 
bis couch, where he enjoyed a sound and refreshing 

sleep. 

“ About the second or third week, the eyes became 
suffused with blood, and the cuticle around them be- 
gan to scale, when the whole surface of the body 
assumed the appearance above described. The first 
(lose is continued for a week or so, according to the 
disease, and then gradually left off. The skin clears 
at the same time, and the whole system is highly be- 
nefited. 

“ I recommended the ava, and had an opportunity 
of seeing the first effects upon a man affected with 
chronic superficial ulceration, affecting the greater 
part of the toes, and the anterior part of the soles of 
the feet. The legs and feet were oedematous and 
swelled ; the pain was very distressing, preventing any 
sound repose, and not permitting him even to lie down 
or bring them up, so as to be near a line horizontal 
with the body. The ulcers were covered with a tough, 
viscid, dark-coloured discharge that adhered to the 
surface, and entirely concealed it. His frame was 
tinaciated, pulse quick and irritable, appetite gone, 
tongue dry and reddish ; he had taken mercurial pre- 
parations at two previous periods, as he said, with con- 
siderable benefit ; but for want of the medicines it was 
stopped, when the sores were nearly healed. He had 
^een, and I believe still was, addicted to drinking 
spirituous liquors. The ava was giv^n three times a 
with, the same immediate effects as before-men- 
tioned, and at the end of ten days the ulcers were 
and healing.* From the commencement of the 
bourse he had been able to lie-down, allowing his feet 
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CHAP, to hang over the bed-side : he had slept soundly, and 
j his appetite was good. Could he have procured and 
Fab. applied a suitable dressing for the ulcers, with appro- 
priate support to the cedematous extremities, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the plan would have suc- 
ceeded. Even with all these disadvantages, I am in- 
clined to believe that a cure will be effected if he ab- 
stains from liquor.” 

In this account of the Sandwich Islands, I have 
avoided touching upon subjects connected with the 
mythology, traditions, and early manners and customs 
of the islanders, from a conviction that I could give 
but an imperfect sketch of them, and from a hope 
that they will hereafter be laid before the public by 
the author of Polynesian Researches, who from his 
intimate knowledge of the language, his long resi- 
dence in the PaciBc, and from the nature of his occu- 
pations, has greater opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with them than any other foreigner. My 
endeavour has been to give as faithful an account as 
I could of the government, and of the state of so- 
ciety in the islands at the time of our visit, and of the 
resources and commerce of the country. Had my 
occupations been less numerous, I might have done 
more justice to these subjects ; but the -determination 
of the position of the place, and attention to other 
observations, occupied my time so completely, that I 
had very little leisme for other pursuits. 

The results of the observations that were made there 
will be given in the Appendix ; and the natural his- 
tory will form part of two volumes which will shortly 
appear before the public. 

During the absence of the ship from the Sandwich 
Islands, Captain Charlton, the consul, had succeeded 
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in procuring a supply of salt provision for her. This chap. 
was the more opportune, as the meat which had been 
corned in California was found on examination to be 
so bad that it was necessary to throw the whole of it 
overboard. We at first imagined that this failure pro- 
ceeded from our ignorance of the method of curing 
the meat, but that which had been prepared at Mon- 
terey, by a person brought up to the business, was 
found to be equally bad ; and the failure, in all proba- 
bility, arose from the heated and feverish state in 
which the animals were slaughtered. We frequently 
remonstrated with the governor of Sdn Francisco 
against being obliged to kill the animals in this state, 
and begged he would have them penned up until the 
I following day, as they were quite wild, had been 
harassed with lassos, and dragged many miles by tame 
bullocks. We did not however succeed, and if the 
animals were not slaughtered as they were delivered 
into our charge, they either made their escape, or, as 
! was the case with several, broke their necks in their 
struggles for freedom. The present supply of provi- 
sion was consequently of the greatest importance. In 
addition to this we procured a few other stores, but not 
sufficient for our purpose, and there were no medi- 
cines to be had, so that it was still necessary to pro- 
ceed to China. 

As soon as the ship was ready for sea, therefore, 
we endeavoured to sail, but the wind about this time 
blew from the south-west, and kept us imprisoned 
a fortnight ; the harbour of Honoruru being so diflGi- 
cult of egress, that, unless the wind be fair, or there 
be a perfect calm, a vessel cannot proceed to sea. On 
the 4th of March, however, wc took our leave of the 
authorities and residents of the place, from both of 
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CHAP, whom we had recdved the greatest attention, and put 
to sea on our way to Macao. 

Upon leaving the Sandwich Islands I directed the 
course to the southward ; and next day, having gained 
the latitude of 18° 32' N., I stood to the westward, with 
the intention of pursuing the above-mentioned pa- 
rallel as far as the Ladrone Islands. I did this with a 
view of keeping fairly within the limit of the trade 
wind, which, at the season of the year .in which this 
passage was made, is frequently variable in a higher 
latitude, and even subject to interruptions from strong 
north-westerly winds. I was also desirous of ascer- 
taining the position of an island bearing the name of 
Wake’s Island, upon Arrow^smith’s chart, situated 
directly in the route between the Sandwich Islands and 
China. 

A fresh trade-wind attended us until the fifth day 
after our departure, when it was interrupted by a 
breeze from the southward. The serenity of the sky 
which accompanied the trade, now became obscured 
by heavy thunder clouds, which gathered around us 
until the night of the 6th, when they completely 
blackened the sky. We had lightning frequently 
during the day, which increased so much towards 
night, that from eight o’clock to daylight the follow- 
ing morning the sky presented an uninterrupted blaze 
of light. It was unusually near ; the forked lightning 
passed between the masts several times, and the zenith 
occasionally presented a fiery mass of short curved lines, 
which shot off in different directions like as many, ar- 
rows ; while the heavy peals of thunder vfhich generally 
accompany these storms were subdued by crackling dis- 
charges not unlike the report of musketry from a 
long line of infantry. About the commencement of 
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this-storm the temperature fell four degrees, but gra- chap 
dually rose again to its former height. The sympeiso- 
meter was not Sensibly affected. March 

On the following day 6ne weather was restored, the 
trade took its proper direction ; and the sea, which had 
been much agitated by the changeable winds, abated, 
and we pursued a -steady course. About four .days 
afterwards a brilliant meteor was discharged from the 
zenith towards the north-west, in the direction of some 
heavy clouds (nimbi), which were pouring down tor- 
rents of rain. It presented a long bright liquid flame 
of a bluish cast, and was followed by a train of sparks, 
until it had reached within 15® of the horizon, when 
it exploded, and three distinct fragments, having the 
appearance of being red hot, were discharged. They 
gradually lost their brilliancy as they fell, and were 
quite extinguished before they came in contact with 
the water. With the exception of the nimbi in the 
north-west, the sky was perfectly clear, particularly at 
the zenith, whence the meteor appeared first to be dis-. 
charged. After these meteorological disturbances we 
had fine weather almost all the remainder of the 
passage. 

At two o’clock on the 15th we were within a few 
leagues of the situation of Wake’s Island, and the ship 
was brought to until daylight ; but seeing no land at 
that time we bore away again, and at noon were ex- 
actly on the spot where the island is placed in Arrow- 
smith 8 chart. A few tern and a gannet were seen about 
eight o’clock in the morning, but we had no other indi- 
pitions of land : still in the expectation of falling in with 
*t, we continued the course due west, and ran through- 
out the night, which was clear and fine, but without • 
eing more successful. I afterwards learned that the 
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CHAP, master of an American trader landed upon a coral island, 

, nearly in the same longitude, in the latitude 19® IS' 
March, N. which is about twenty-three miles to the north- 
ward of the island in Arrowsmith’s chart, and in all 
probability is the same place. 

. With fine weather and a fair wind we pursued our 
course, without experiencing any inconvenience except 
that occasioned by a long swell from the northward, 
which made the ship roll heavily almost all the pas- 
sage. On the 25th we saw the island of Assump- 
tion, and the next day passed close to it, in order to 
determine its position. The island is about a league 
in circumference, and rises from the sea in the perfect 
form of a cone to the height of 2,026 feet. Time 
must have made an agreeable alteration in the appear- 
ance of this island since it was visited by La Perouse. 
Instead of a cone covered with lava and volcanic glass, 
and presenting the forbidding aspect he describes, we 
traced vegetation nearly to the summit, and observed 
woods of palm-trees skirting its base; particularly in 
the south-west side. We were more fortunate than 
La Perouse in obtaining a view of the crater formed at 
the apex of the cone ; it appeared to be very small 
and perfect, and to emit no smoke. La Perouse, in sail- 
ing to leeward of this island, experienced a strong 
sulphurous odour. There was none, however, when 
we visited the spot ; but it is very probable that the 
volcano may have been in action when he passed, 
which might also account for the desolation of which 
he speaks. 

There appeared to be no danger near this island, 
but, on the contrary, judging from the deep blue 
colour of the sea, there was deep water close to the 
base of the island. The south-west side is the least 
abrupt, hut even in that direction La Perouse informs 
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IS ships are obliged to comevery close to the shore chaP; 
before they can find anchorage, and then only with a 
rery long scope of cable. This bank is formed of 
lava and scoriae, and, being on the leeward side of the 
island, has probably been raised by frequent eruptions 
of the volcano. There were no projections in any 
part of the island, that we could perceive, sufficient to 
iiftbrd protection to a boat attempting to land, and 
the sea in consequence broke heavily against it in 
every direction. 

The day being clear, we looked to the southward 
for the island of Agrigan, which on Arrowsmith’s 
chart is placed within twelve miles of the Mangs, but 
no land could be discerned in that direction, and from 
the state of the w^eather, I should think there could 
not have been any within at least twelve leagues dis- 
tance of us. This would make the channel be- 
tween Assumption and Agrigan about forty miles 
wide : the Jesuits extend it to sixty ; but this cannot 
he the case, as it would place Agrigan near the lati- 
tude of 18® 45' N. in which parallel Ybargottia, ac- 
cording to Espinosa, has placed the island of Pagon. 

It seems necessary, therefore to contract the channel 
between Assumption and Agrigan as marked in the 
jesuits’ plan, and to reduce the size of Agrigan in 
order to reconcile the position of the islands. Arrow- * 

^>mith has incorrectly placed the Mangs on the south 
^ide of Assumption ; by our astronomical ’ bearings 
they are situated N. 27® T 30" W. (true) from the 
south-east end of that island, and are in latitude 19® 67' 

N. They consist of three high rocks, lying in a 
south-easterly direction.* 

* k is somewhat remarkable that in passing to the southward 
the island of Assumption, at the distance of four miles and a 
we did not discover the rocks which Captain Freycinet has 
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From what I saw of the island of Assumption it 
appears to be a very proper headland for ships coming 
from the eastward and bound to Canton to steer for. It 
is high, and may be safely approached in the night if the 
weather is clear ; and there is a wide channel to the 
southward of it. It is far preferable to adopt this 
channel than to pass to the northward of the Mariana 
group, which is sometimes done ; as I am credibly in- 
formed that there is much broken ground in that 
direction. We have as yet no good chart of this 
group of islands. The geographical position of As- 
sumption and of the Mangs will be found in the table 
at the end of this work. 

Under the lee of the island we observed a great 
many birds, principally of the pelican tribe, of which 
there was a species supposed by our naturalists to be 
pew. It is described as being smaller than the frigate- 
bird, and of a dark brown colour, with the exception 
of the belly and breast, which were white, and the bill, 
which was either white or of a light lead colour. 

From the Ladrones, I directed the course for the 
Bashee Islands, and on the 7th of April, after expe- 
riencing light and variable winds, got sight of the 
two northern islands of that group. The long 
northerly swell, which had attended us almost all the 
way from the Sandwich Islands, ceased immediately 
we were to the westward of the Ladrones ; and. indeed 

supposed to be the Mangs, situated in latitude 19®82'N. Our 
latitude when in the meridian of Assumption ^as 19® 36'^ N. by 
which it is evident that we must have passed within four miles of 
these rocks, provided both latitudes be correct. Had I known of 
their existence at thettime, I should certainly have stood to the 
southward, in order to connect them by triangulation with the 
Assumption and the Mangs ; but Captain Freycinet’s discoveries 
were not then published. 
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the sea between them and the Bashee Islands was so chap. 
smooth that its heave was scarcely perceptible. We 
found by our observations that the magnetic meridian April, 
intersects the channel between these two groups of 
islands in the meridian of 226® 48' W. in the latitude 
of20M2'N. 

The Bashee Islands, so called by the Buccaneers, in 
consequence of a drink of that name, which was ex- 
tracted by the natives from the sugar-cane, form a 
long group very similar to the Ladrones, and extend 
in the same direction nearly from north to south. 

Until these islands were surveyed by Captain Hors- 
burgh their positions were as incorrectly determined 
as those of the Ladrones are at present. A contrary 
wind, which rendered it necessary to beat through the 
channel between them and Botel Tobago Xima, 
afforded an opportunity of connecting these islands 
trigonometrically, and of obtaining transit bearings 
when in intermediate stations between them. The 
longitude also was afterwards measured backwards 
and forwards between them and Macao, and we thus 
had an opportunity of examining the chart of Captain 
Horsburgh, which appeared to be constructed with 
great truth and with his usual accuracy. 

I regret not having seen the Cumbrian reef ; we 
stood purposely towards it until sun-^set, and were 
^tthin six miles of its situation when we were obliged 
to go about by the approach of night. 

The next day we stood toward the island of For- 
mosa and tacked within four miles of the Vele rete 
the largest of which has the appearance of a 
y^ssel under sail. They lie off the ‘south end of the 
‘^land of Formosa,* and are surrounded by breakers, 

* The large rock bears §. 29o 09' 15" E. from the west end of 
Island. 
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CHAP, which in thick weather could not be approached with 
safety. We observed strong ripples in the water 

April, . near them, but the wind did not permit us to enter 
any for the purpose of sounding ; late in the evening, 
however, when we were sevet*hl leagues from them, 
the weather being nearly calm, we were drawn into 
one of these ripples and continued in it several hours, 
during which time we tried for soundings with a hun- 
dred fathoms of line without success. Upon trial a 
current was found to set S. E. seven furlongs per 
hour ; this experiment, however, was made from the 
ship by mooring a buoy, and was probably incorrect, 
as the water was much agitated; and had a vessel 
seen it, or even heard it in the night-time (for it made 
a considerable noise), she would have taken it for 
breakers and put about. A peculiar smell was de- 
tected in the atmosphere while wc remained un- 
manageable in this local disturbance of the water, which 
some ascribed to sea-wced, and others to dead fish, 
but it was never ascertained whence it arose. Some 
seamen have an idea, though it is not very general, 
that this peculiar odour precedes a change of weather, 
and sometimes a storm, particularly in the Mediterra- 
nean. On the present occasion nothing of the kind 
occurred immediately, though about twenty-six hours 
afterwards, when crossing the channel between For- 
mosa and the mainland, the temperature fell sixteen 
degrees from the average height of the preceding day, 
and the wind blew strong from the northward. 

Before daylight on the 1 0th, while we were crossing 
the channel to the westward of Formosa, going at the 
rate of ten miles’ an hour, we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by Chinese fishing boats, and narrowly es- 
caped running over several of them, as it was very 
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(lark, and they were so thick that in trying to escape 
one we endangered another, and were obliged to lie 
to until daylight. These boats are large vessels, and 
would endanger a small merchant ship were she to 
run foul of any of them. We were informed that 
they were upon their usual fishing ground, and vessels 
therefore in approaching the spot should be cautious 
how they proceed, as these boats carry only a large 
paper lanthern, which cannot be seen far off, and I 
believe they only show this when they perceive a 
stranp vessel. They were fishing in pairs, one vessel 
l)cing attached by cables to each end of an enormous 
net, which kept them both broadside to the sea ; they 
were constantly covered with the spray, and being 
light, were washed about in so violent a manner that 
it scarcely appeared possible for people to stand upon 
their decks. Still the crews of several which we 
passed consisted principally of females, who did not 
‘'ti)pear to be in the least inconvenienced by their 
situation. 

In the forenoon we passed Piedra Branca, and in 
the evening entered the channel between the Great 
Leniina and Potoy. As no pilot offered, I stood on, 
guided by the chart of Lieutenant Ross, which was 
extremely accurate, and at ten at night brought up in 
Luntao passage, and at nine o’clock next morning 
^nchored in the Typa. In entering this harbour we 
jund less depth of water than is marked in the plan 
® Captain King ; and by th^ survey which we sub- 
^^^uently made, it appeared that at low water a ship 
^^not depend upon a greater depth than two fathomsy 
after she passes the rocky head on her right. 

1 ‘”*^^<Iiately after we were anchored, I visited the 
^ ^ ^.i^ William Fraser, who was then chief oflScer of 
K 2 
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CHAP, the company’s factory at Canton, and we both waited 
. i upon the Portuguese governor. He gave us a very 
A|mi, ungracious reception, for which we could account in 
no other way than by supposing he felt annoyed at 
our unceremonious entry of fhe Typa, without either 
pilot or permission ; for the Portuguese at Macao, I 
understand, claim the Typa as their own, under the 
emperor’s original grant of Macao to them for their 
services to China. Some Portuguese officers who 
came on board during my absence intimated that the 
ship would not be allowed to remain in the harbour. 
We heard nothing more of the matter, however, for 
several days, when a mandarin waited upon Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser to inquire into the business of the man of 
war anchored in the Typa. About the same time 
several war junks, two of which had mandarin’s flags, 
came down the river, beating their gongs, and an- 
chored not far from us. 

The mandarin received a satisfactory answer from 
Sir William Fraser, but some days after, the Hoppo 
finding the ship did not go away, addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Hong merchants : — 

Wan, by imperial appointment, commissioner 
for foreign duties of the port of Canton, an officer 
of the imperial household, cavalry officer, &c. &c. &c. 
raised three steps, and recorded seventeen times, 
Hereby issues an order to the Hoi^ merchants. 

‘^The Macao fVenguin have reported, that on the 
18th of the 13th moon, thq pilot Chinnang’^KwaH 
announced that on the 17th an English cruiser, 
che,* arrived, and anchored at Tausae, 

* The Chinese call their vessels by the names of the pert®** 

who command them. 
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the pilot's inquiring, the said captain affirmed 
that be came from his own country to cruise about 
other parts, but gales of wind forced hinuin here, 
where he wopld anchor awhile till the wind was fair, 
and then he would take Bis departure. I could only in 
obedience ascertain these circumstances, and also the 
following particulars : 

“There are in the ship 120 seamen, 26 guns, 60 
muskets 60 swords, 700 catties of powder, and 700 
balls. 

“This information is hereby communicated to 
higher authority. 

“Coming before me, the Hoppo, I have inquired 
into the case, and since the said vessel is not a mer- 
chant ship nor convoy to merchantmen, it is inexpedi- 
ent to allow pretexts to be made for her anchoring, 
and creating a disturbance. I, therefore, order her to 
be driven out of the port, and on the receipt of this 
order, let the merchants, in obedience thereto, enjoin 
the said nations, foreigners, to force her away. They 
will not be allowed to make glossing pretexts for her 
lingering about, and creating a disturbance which will 
implicate them in crime. Let the day of her de- 
parture be reported. Haste! Haste! a special order. 

Taou Kwang, 

‘‘7th year, 3d month, 24th day.” 

The Hong Merchants transmitted this bombastic 
letter of the Hoppo to the British factory with the 
following letter : but I must observe that the pilot was 
incorrect in saying that he derived his information 
from me, or that such a pretext for putting into the 
Typa was made. 

We respectfully inform you that on the 23d inst. 
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we received an edict from the Hoppo concerning Peit- 
che’s cruiser anchoring at Tausae, and ordering her 
away. We send a copy of the document for your 
perusal, and beg your benevolent brethren of the com- 
mittee to enforce the order on the said Peitche’a 
cruiser to go away and return home. She is npt al- 
lowed to linger about. 

We further beg you to inform us of her departure, 
that we may with evidence before us report the same 
to government. 

We write on purpose about this matter alone, and 
send our compliments, wishing you well in every 
respect. 

To the chiefs : We the merchants : 

Mr. Fraser, Wooshowchang, (Howqua’s son), 
Mr. ToAne, and others.” r 

Mr. Plowden.” 

The officers of the factory were aware of the ground 
upon which the Chinese founded their appeal, it being 
understood, I believe, that a vessel of war is not to 
enter the Chinese territory except for the purpose of 
protecting their own trading ships. At the same 
time they were sufficiently acquainted with the Chi- 
nese style of writing to know that this was only a 
common remonstrance, however strong the language 
used might appear, and they amicably arranged the 
business until near the time of our departure, when 
another letter arrived, tq which they were able to 
a satisfactory answer by our moving out of the Ty^ 
As our object was to procure the stores we requiwt 
and to proceed to sea as quickly as possible, our move- 
ments were not in any way influenced by this 
of the Hoppo ; and had it not been necessary to 
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ceed to Canton to ascertain what was in the market 
there, we should have sailed before this dispatch 
reached its destination. It appeared that we had arrived 
at an unfortunate period, as there were very few naval 
stores in the place, and the Chinese were either so 
dilatory, or so indifterent about delivering some that 
had been bargained for in Canton, that we were 
obliged to sail without them. We, however, procured 
sufficient supplies to enable us to prosecute the voyage, 
and on the 30th of April took our departure. 

During our stay at Macao we received the greatest 
attention from the officers of the Company’s esta- 
blishment, who politely gave us ‘apartments in their 
houses, and in every way forwarded our wishes ; and 
I am happy to join in the thanks expressed in ray 
officers’ journals for the hospitality we allAperienced. 

Soon after our arrival in the Typa, a febrile ten- 
dency was experienced throughout the ship, and before 
we sailed almost every officer and seaman on board 
was affected with a cold and cough, which 'in some 
cases threatened aneumonia ; but the officers who* re 
sided in the town were free from pomplaint until they 


returned to the ship. The probable causes of this 
were the humid state of the air, the cold heavy dews 
at night, and the oppressively hot weather during the 
day, added to the currents of air which made their way 
between the islands into the Typa, where the atmo- 
sphere, penned in on all sides by hills, was otherwise 
excessively close. On this account I think the Typa 
very objectionable, and should recommend the anchor- 


age off Cabreta Point in preference. 

By a plan of the Typa, which we contrived to make 
J^ing our visit, it appears that the depth of water is 
finishing in the harbour, and that in some parts Of 
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CHAP, the channel there is not more than ten feet and a half 
at low water spring tides; the rise of the tide at this 
May, time being seven feet one inch. The channel has 

' shifted since the surveys of Captains King and Hcy- 

wood, and new land-marks for entering, which I have 
given in my Nautical Remarks, arc hecome necessary. 

On leaving Macao we lioped that the S. W. mon- 
soon would set in, and carry us exj)editiously to the 
liorthward ; instead of this, liowever, we were driven 
down upon the island of Leueonia in the parallel of 
17’ UV N. where we perceived the coast at a great 
distance. Here it fell calm, and the weather, which 
had been increasing in temperature since our departure 
from Macao, became oppressively hot, the thernio- 
meter sometimes standing at in tlu^ shade, and the 
mean height for the day being 8o‘’,7 of Fahrenheit. 

About this time we saw several splendid meteors, 
which left trains of sparks as they descended On the 
6th a parhelion was visible at 21“ 50' on the south 
side of tb(^ sun, wlien about 2“ of altitude, and as wc 
pass('d Orang(^ Island wt f(;lt a sudden shock, accoiii- 
panied by a momentary gust of wind which threatcncfl 
the masts : the sky at this time was quite clear and 
cloudless. 

On the 7th we saw the south Bashec Islands, cele- 
brated as one of the resorts of the Buccaneers, and 
the day following made the Island of Botel Tobago 
Xima. Wliilc oft' the Bashee Islands Nve noticed a 
great rippling in the Balingtang Channel, and during 
the night we experienced so strong a current to the 
north west that instead of passing the Cumbrian Reef 
ten miles to the (xistward, as w^e expected, on the fol- 
lowing morning w e found, greatly to our surprise, that 
we had been set on the opposite side of it, and much 
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( loser tluiii \Mis consistent w ith security in a dark ni^lit. 
riu se eiirrents rend(‘r precaution very necessary ; that 
))N wliieh we were affected ran N. 56^" W. tw’eiity-six 
miles during- the iii^ht, or about two miles and a half 
tier liour. We continued to f<'el this effect until we 
wi re a full day's sail from Botel Tobai^o Xima, and we 
\\(ie obliged in consecjuencc to beat through the 
(liaiiiH'l between that island and Formosa. In doing 
tills we had an opportunity of examining the shores 
of Botel Tobago Xiina, and of constructing a tolerably 
uood plan of its northern and western sides, besides 
(hti rinining its position more accurately than had been 
doiK' when wt passed it on the former occasion. 

Th(' aspect of this part of the island is both agree- 
.ilile and pictur(‘s(|ue. The mountains are covered with 
wood and verdure to their summit, and are broken by 
Gilleys which open out upon plains sloping rather 
ilimptly from the bases of the hills to the sea coast. 

Almost every part of this plain is cultivated in the 
^ liiiiese manner, being walled up in steej) places, like 
tlie sides of Dane’s Island in the Tigris. Groves and 
of ])ahii trees break the stiffness which this mode 
^>f cultivation would otherwise wear, and by their 
.-liiK'iul foliage greatly improve its appearance. In a 
‘•iuiily bay on the north side of the island there is a 
village consisting of low houses with pointed 

n)()fv 
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Then' are several rocky points on the north-west 
and some detached rocks lie off the northern ex- 
J*^'uuty, which are remarkable for their spire-like form. 

coast is rocky in almost every part, and probably 
daiigorous to land upon, as these needle rocks are seen 
many parts of the island. With the exception, 
‘^^'cver, of those off the north extreme, they are 
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CHAP, attachecyp the island by very low land, but the shore 
^ under w^er often assumes the character of that which 
May, is above, in which case a vigilant look out for rocks 
would here be necessary in rowing along the coast. 
At three miles distance from the land we had no bot- 
tom with 120 fathoms of line. 

After beating two days olF Tobago Xima without 
being able to make much progress against the cur- 
rent, which on the average ran a mile and a quarter 
' per hour, on the 10th a change of wind enabled us to 
steer our course. We took our departure, from Sam- 
sanna, an island to the northward of Tobago Xima, 
situated, by our observations, nearly in latitude 22‘' 
42' N., and exactly 8' west of the eastern extreme of 
the Little Tobago Xima. 

I intended, on leaving Macao, to explore the sea to 
the eastward of Loo Choo, particularly that part of it 
where the Yslas Arzobispo, the Malabrigos, and the 
Bonin Islands, are laid down in various charts. It 
was, however, no easy matter to reach thus far, and 
what with light, variable winds, and contrary currents, 
our progress was extremely slow, so that on the 15th, 
we found ourselves not far from the Great Loo Choo 
with a contrary wind. 

About this time it was discovered that the water we 
had taken on board at Macao was extremely bad, 
owing to the neglect of the comprador in filling 
casks, and as I had no object in reaching Kanischatka 
for nearly two months, I determined upon 
to Napakiang in Loo Choo. I was further^^du^ 
do this, on account of the longitude of the paces we 
might meet between it and Petropaulski. We there- 
fore bore away to the westward, and in the evening 
saw the island bearing W. by N. ten le^ues distant. 
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The following morning we were close to^he reefs chap. 

by which the Island of Loo Choo is nearly’Rirround- 

cd, and steered along them to the southward, remark- May, 
ing as we passed the excellent harbours which appear 
to be formed within them ; and planning a chart of 
them as correctly as our distance from the shore, and 
other circumstances, w^ould permit. The sea rolled 
furiously over the reefs, which presented a most for- 
midable barrier to encounter in a dark night, but we 
were glad to find that this danger was lessened by 
soundings being found outside them, in a depth of 
water which would enable a vessel to anchor in case of 
necessity. This depth gradually increased to seventy- 
live fathoms, at four miles distance from the reefs. 

Daylight had scarcely dawned the following morn- 
ing before several fishermen paddled towards the ship, 
and fastened their canoes alongside. They had taken 
several dolphins, which they exchanged for a very small 
(juantity of tobacco, tying the fish to a rope, and with- 
out the least mistrust contentedly waiting until the 
price of it was handed to them. Their canoes were 
capable of holding five or six persons each, but there 
were seldom more than two or three in any of them. 

They were hollowed out of large trees, and rather 
clumsily made ; but it was evident, from the neat manner 
in which the inside was fitted with bambo gratings, 
that the constructors of them were capable of much 
better workmanship. They had no outriggers, and 
their sail |ivas made of grass. 

After reitoaining alongside some time they ventured 
'ipon deck, and saluted us in the Japanese manner, by 
bowing their heads very low, and clasping their hands 
to their breasts. They appeared to be a very diminu- 
race, and were nearly all bow-legged, from the 
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CHAP, habitual confinement of their canoes. Many of them 
were nakdd, with the exception of a maro ; but those 
May, who were clothed wore coarse cotton gowns with large 
sleeves ; and almost every person had a pipe, tobacco- 
pouch, and match fastened to his girdle. As the 
Loo-Chooans arc reputed to be descended from the 
Japanese, we naturally sought in the countenances of 
these people features characteristic of that nation, but 
found that they bore a much nearer resemblance to 
those of the Malay tribe. Their manners, however, 
were very different from those of the Malays ; and they 
were marked with a degree of courtesy and good 
breeding, which we certainly should not have expected 
to find in persons of their humble occupation, and 
inferior condition in life. 

Having obtained permission to look over the ship, 
they examined attentively those things which inter- 
ested them, and when their curiosity was satisfied they 
made a low bow, and returned to their canoes, leaving 
us well pleased with their manners. About this time 
several dolphins swam round the ship, and the fisher- 
men threw over their lines, and met with tolerable suc- 
cess. Our lines had for some time been towing 
overboard with various devices of flying-fish, pieces of 
cloth, &c. attached to them, and springing from the 
water with the rise of the ship, in imitation of the 
action of the flying-fish, but without any success, and 
we were happy to take a lesson from our new ac- 
quaintances. Their lines were similar to.oWj 
their siioeuds were made of wire, and their .Hooks, 
when probably baited, were quite concealed in the. 
body of a flying-fish which had one side of the flesh 
cut away. Several lines thus prepared were allowed 
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to run out to the length of about ten fathoms, and chap, 
when the dolphins were near, speed was given to the 
canoe, that the bait might have the appearance of a May, 
fish endeavouring to escape pursuit. In this maniler 
several were taken at no great distance from us. If 
the fish happened to be large, the line was carefully 
drawn in, and they were harpooned with an instru- 
ment which every canoe carried for the purpose. 

We stood towards Loo Choo, accompanied by seve- 
ral of these canoes, until within a few miles of the land, 
when fearing to be seen from the shore, they quitted 
118, first making signs for us to go round to the other 
side of the island. 

About sunset the wind left us close off the south 
extremity of the Great Loo Choo ; and all the next day 
it was so light that the boats were obliged to tow the 
ship toward the harbour. This slow progress would have 
been far less tedious had we been able to see distinctly 
the country we were passing, and the villages situated 
in the bays at the back of the reefs ; but this prospect 
was unfortunately destroyed by a dense haze which 
rendered every distant object indistinct, and tantalized 
our expectations by the variety of fallacious appear- 
ances it created. Our course, until four o’clock in 
the afternoon, was along the western side of ‘Loo 
Choo, between it and a reef lying about midway be- 
tween this western jshore and the Kirrama islands. 

About that time we arrived oflF Abbey Point, and 
were entering the harbour of Napakiang, guided by 
our charts, when we were obliged to drop the anchor 
to avoid striking upon a coral bank, with only seven 
feet water on its shallowest part. Upon examination 
we found that this bank, which had hitherto escaped 
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observation, had a deep channel on both sides of it ; 
we therefore weighed, and steered through the south- 
ern passage. It afterwards became necessary to beat 
up to the anchorage, in doing which we discovered 
another rock, and had a still narrower escape*. We 
reached our destination a little before sunset, and then 
came to an anchor off the town of Napa. 


The position of these rocks are given in the plan of Napa- 
kiang, which we constructed during our stay here. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Appearance ot‘ Loo Choo — Visits of the Natives — Deputation- 
Permission given to land — Excursions into the Country— Disco- 
ver Money in Circulation — Mandarin visits the Ship — Depar- 
ture of a Junk with Tribute — Visit of the Mandarin returned — 
Further Intercourse— Transactions of the Ship — Departure — 
Observations upon the Religion, Manners, and Customs of the 
People; upon their Laws, Money, Weapons, and Punishments; 
their Manufactures and Trade — Remarks upon the Country, its 
Productions and Climate— Directions for entering the Port — 
Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Loo Choo. 


Loo Clioo from the anchorage presents a very agree- chap. 
able landscape to the admirers of quiet scenery. The ^ ^ ^ 
land rises with a gradual ascent from the sea-coast to May, 
something more than five hundred feet in height, and in 
almost every part exhibits a delightful picture of indus- 
try. The appearance of formality is just removed by a 
tloe proportion of hill and valley, and tlie monotonous 
’Aspect of continued cultivation is broken by rugged 
ground, neatly executed cemeteries, or by knots of trees 
'vhich mingle the foliage of* the temperate zone with 
tbe more graceful vegetation of the tropics^ The most 
f^omrkable feature. is a hill named Sumar, the summit 
which commands a coup-d’oeil of all the country 
round* it, including the shores of both sides of the 
*dand. Upon this hill there is a tDwn apparently of 
greater importance than Napa, called Shui or Shoodi, 
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• chAP. supposed both by Captain Hall and ourselves to be 
, the capital of Loo Choo. With our telescopes it ap. 

. peared to. be surrounded by a wall, and it had seveiil ' 

flags (fiattas) flying upon tall staflTs. The houses were 
numerous, but the view was so obstructed by masses 
of foliage which grew about these delightful resi. 
dences that we could form no estimate of their num- 
bers. Upon a rise, a little above the site of the 
other houses of the town, there was a large building 
half obscured by evergreen trees, which some of us 
imagined might be the residence of the king, who had 
chosen so elevated a situation, in order to enjoy the 
luxury of breathing a high current of air in a country 
occasionally exposed to excessive heat. A rich carpet 
of verdure sloping to the westward connects this part 
of the landscape with the bustling town of Napa, or 
Napa-chiug,* of which we could see little more than a 
number of red roofs turned up at the corners in Chi* 
nese style, or at most only a few feet down the chu- 
nammed walls which support them, in consequence of 
a high wall surrounding the town. To the right of 
the town a long stone causeway stretches out into the 
sea, with arches to allow the water a free access to 
the harbour at the back of it, and terminates in a 
large square building with loop-holes. To this cause- 
way sixteen junks of the largest class were secured: 
some had prows formed in imitation of animals, and 
♦ k*' 

* Napa is decidedijl the name of the villagd, and the word* 
eking and kenng, which are occasionally subjoined in preh^' 
lity are intended to specify whether it is the town* or the 
near it, that is intended; ching being in chineso lan^age 
and keang a river : ai^ though these substantives are dilfcir®® / 
.expressed in Loo ChoJ^ yet when thus combined, the Chinefi^^' 
pression may probably be used. . ; 
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^rgeouslf coloured ; others presented tbeir sides tod cl^. - 
terns highly painted and gilt t while, from among their t. - J 
lumsy cordage aloft, and from a number -of staffs 
)laced erect aloUg the stem, were suspended variously 
baped flags, scnUe indicating, by their colour, or the 
innorial bearing uptm them, the mandarin captdh of 
he junk; some the tributary flag of the celestial 
empire, and others the ensign oi Japan. Many of 
bese were curiously arranged tod- stamped ‘in gilt 
baracters on silken grounds. 

To the left of Napa is the pubUc cemetery, where the 
lorse-shoe sepulchres rise in galleries, and on a sunny 
lay dazzle the eye with the brightness of their ohu- 
lammed surfaces,’ ahd beyond them again, to the 
lorthward, is the hunSble village of Potsoong, with its 
os-house and bridge. 

The bay in every part is circumscribed by a broad 
ml ledge, which to seaward is generally oCcupie(Vby 
isherraen raising and depressing nets extmided upon 
ong bamboo poles, similar to those of the Cbinesei 
Beyond these reefs are the coral islands of Tzee, the 
Mre distant islands of Kirram% and far, in a northern 
lirection. the cone of Ee-goo^acbo, said to be covered, 
rith houses rising in a spiral dfrection up its sides!; 
the whole when, viented on aifine day,,«nd'When tb^ 
i'arbonr is enlivened byv, boats passingto andfro^ iritlu 
M-dressed pet^lU^ ehiia^r Aei* harththrioUaibi^ 

f®"?. has a pleasing effect ’Urbich it is difii’caltlt&de- 
cribe. 

^foreour sails were Mediae s^'triu aurrOOfidcd 
•y boats of various dcset^ibis,' tod 
>oo8es/bn shore, the wai^, aud the. foils at the ehr . 

^« of the harbour* wtp# crow;dy| wijii 
'*‘®bir)s our <^)mtions. Sevefal peiaoas 
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benrd, an4 wiib « 

1 . sion to be allowed to look over tbeahip^i iNKlia^w^ 

jj^terropted by tbe«|firoia«!k>dr 
****■ appariently of wnk,' odwaa tlwy'"eBdei*<WB44r^ 

His IKBiam>««denpent>a>««v«reL!8<»ttt|iiyh oar 

telesbt^ kuigbeforfrlK oameon boEtfdi^twti we ewdl 
dUUiictly see tbat<b«h«di»c4< tbo4iafe^fl|«rfoftee,w 
low (^odrical eap^’tmwQ 'byrperspflaiof ’ritii'i9f4iM 
Choo, 4 q the tamo ioami^ aa tbo'c^ 'OftiHitttofla ait 
•by the mandanns ofiGlun% yet lie* Wae-dridtfidy • 
aaan con 3 e<]tttekiee, ftom the.vospect pHtd^lto by the 
natives io makinf jioQm'’for< hie ap^reoelai ,Wbw he 
came tdong ^aide heiitras invited npoQ' deeki' but fer 
some* timO' be stood^ minutely ekaminii^ the oetsMb 
of the ship^ 'Counting ^ iininbe*- Of partdk 0 le«» and 
apparently forming an. estimate. -of . tei; length and' 
height..: At. Iasi he weendedr the’ aide and made a low 
aahilation cm the ^umteci deok^.'^howiagilHa'^head ia s 
respectful manner, aiod clasping bis baiida'to haabNest, 
as Wfbre. deaciibed. ' Finding! we 
atand his language M waved “ 

intimation that we sboaMwot •“ 


the port. , He tbetk:looked vdawtt.»(Wi!/tlMft gm»® 
and pursued his .examinmkm of tbi^bMidsNirf ^ ^ 
; ipilbithie same rigoanithat hehiwkhdiWtwdh^ 

'making notes of I* 

hft/exprwsed.>l«»4h^ 
atii#^idttoOdtQ.tbe shore, i : 

Sopn';aftei hip.departure, sewSd’iteft^f®®*^)'^ 

AtvW fmAm initial in tllib 





to a son^^ of 'Whiobttiboicliontttim. jtor ' lut 
or words very sijpiiiaF^ - 

They ver«depri%ii»MM^:gow]i8 madeof gii^ 
cloth, of whwd^/Ae < witii i » VM)^e;^nd open/ and'jbje* 
ing a little atili^’ifofiQe^ ati«Qoafe agreeable attire id a 
country wbielx Ana* natnraUy nf^arsa. .< To prevent this 
robe being iocoraaicKiliiiiannrbllo'iiudU it-waa bound 
at the waist Mtitlva>.^rdPe^,>liliinMJtjsilki according to 
the rank of the wearhrA Tbeybadf saodals niade of 
straw, and one of.^en% whoaotttme tiiraa.An>ytd), had 
linen stockings. : l^pae of thedi bad any covering to 
the bead, but wo^e their t hair vtidned iback freiU all 
parts, and secured, hi la >linot upon- the crodn, with- two 
silver pins, kamesashe iaA<’Oomesa«he, the former of 
which had an onHUbental head-tosembliug a flower 
•with six petals ; the odmr was .very similar to a small 
marrow-spooni Eadki-pdraon /bad a squarO silken to- 
bacco-pouch embroidered with gold and silver, and a 
short pipe of which the bowl and mouth-piece were 
also silver, and one who was secretary to An»yah caar- 
ticd a massy silver case of writing materials. 

They saluted ins very respectfidly, first in the man- 
ner of their own country and then of otirs, and An- 
y»b, by means of a vocabulary which he brought in 
bis pocket, made several im^uirks^ which oCoaaiilS|||d 
Ae following dialogue. /-/‘VWhnt.^ ; for come r'^IIlP 
Choo*?’’ ‘VEo get soaMfs-wnt^ r^t tbe./^#>f!)iNL 
fwover the sick.” “How many mans 

« Plenty mans ! you gpot hundred ■teixmMfiSs ?’ 

No, a hundred.^, «!l»letttf vgUStr . “ Yes.*' - “flow 
“*“y “ Tw«aityvaifcfl-t.:<t Utenijt j^nty gtuu 1 

♦ Tk- ■' 'i- i f' ' -V'H’ 

‘ 
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pHAP. What things ship got?" "Nothing, ping-chtten*" 

^ . “ No got nothing ?" “ No, nothing.” “ Plenty mans, 
M.y, plenty guns, no got nothing I’* tHftting to his 
***^' cretary he entered into n;cp» 1 f^atioB "with Wift, igj 
which it appeared 'dHi08t' (Svi<i^t , that he did non 
wholly credit our staWtn^ht/ ' hPtfrever, takes] 

down in writing by the 

In order more myself I showed tW 

some sentences written in Chinese, which informed 
them that the ship Wm an English man-Of-war ; ihst 
the king of England “was a friend of the emperor of 
China ; and that ships of our nation bad frequent in- 
tercourse with the town of Canton. The secretary, 
who read these sentences aloud, inimediately wrote in 
elegant Chinese characters*^ " What is your reason 
for coming to this place ? ffp^ fflany men are there' 
on board your ship?”.lind wai^^dth sorry and surprised 
to find I could not understand what he had written. 
Indeed he appeared to doubt my sinoerity, particularly 
after I had shown him the next sentence, which hap- 
pened to be an answer to his question, but which na- 
turally followed the first, stat^g that we were in want 
of water and fresh provisions, and that' the sick re- 
quired to be landed to reooYcr their 'bfeidth', and con- 
; cloding by specifying our desirC^o te allpwed tO p*J 
s^ery thing that. Wax |fU{^ 4 fod to?u»i ‘ ^ 

Be hg^ tlHs informatics Witfc«aJisfsicti<ifi,^4 t^®^ 
" ^jj^pbftf^andarin ; Doo Choomali no want pay- 
' 1 ^^' sentences were kindly furnished me bylk- 

* A man-of-war ib China il«aUed ping-druen or soWier-AjV 
f This, as well a« several other papers written by the 
Chooans, was altenrards interpreted by Mr. Hultroann of 
Asiatic Society, to whom, and also to Sir WUliam Ooselyi 
permission to be allowed to express my thfinks. ' 
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Morrison, at my own request, in case circumstances 
should render it necessary to put into Loo Choo, and 
they were written in ChinecMfr^^haracters, which Dr. 
Morrison was .well aware would be quite intelligible to 
the literati of Loo Choo, who express themselves in 
the same character as the Chiiieie, though their lan- 
guage is totally different. , contained many in- 
teresting inquiries, and means of asking 

questions without the^ ipfaaliels misinterpretation. 
To several of them th^ ni^tiy|^ affirmative was all 
that was required, and these ari^ expressions under- 
stood by most people. It happened, however, that 
An-yah had learned enough of the English language 
to say something more^ than these monosyllables ; so 
that what with his proficiency, and the help of these 
^sentences, besides a diOj^ont^, vocabulary, and dia- 
logues in both langda^^, whic^ Dr. Morrison had 
also very generously given me, we had the means of 
gaining a good d«$il of information ; more, probably, 
than we could have done through an indifferent inter- 
preter. As, however, opinibns vary concerning the 
written character of China bang in general use in 
Loo Choo, I shall here^ter offer some observations 
the subject. 

After eur visiters kad satisfied their curiosity ’ 
^emmg our object in ^i%Kng iiib Loo Choo, they sat! 
dVn to dinner, which wi^ ready, and with nmdh ad- 
ress and good-humour showed us they had 
to chin-chin, or drink healths in the English ndUnner. 
was very anxious to find Otrt Who my guest with 
e vocabulary was, as it at first tkMtred to me that 
^ ^>ght be Mddera, of whom Capt^h Hall so fre- 
in his' delightful publication on Loo 
» but then be did not seem to be so well ac- 




\s6 


I’W'iViys 


jlKAPi qiiilinted wi^ the EnglUH'^laagd^ iA MIKUW^flpil 
L . pears to have been, and^' besides^ be'mttfl> have ben , 
much younger; KBs^'^ectiotf to ■ 

. qurriei oh ‘this head/'esed’disclainiihg-iil' tarotrled^ i 

of any Vessel havmg^'ever bOett ht 1^ CboiKvbeferei ] 
put it out of niy pO#eif first to kifoMt mjnelf o4 J 
the pomt, and had not His ow» cittioeit^ overeoihe hit 
prudence, it wOhM perhapst have long Yetmuaed i 
secret. 

The manner in VrhfthElthe difcovery Vras made ii 
curious : after the sackee* had gone round a. few times, 
An-yah inquired if ® ship got womans?” and being 
answered in the ne^tiVe, he replied, soirietthat sur- 
prised, “Other ships got womans, handsotno womans I" 
alluding to Mrs. Loy, with whom the Loo Chooans 
were to much captivated that, it is taught, she had* 
an offer froth a person of high authority in the island. 

I then taxed him with having' a knowledge Of other 
ships, and when he found he had Jietrayed himself, 
he laughed beartily> uhd acknowledged that> he recoir 
lected the visit of the AleOste aud Lyra^ whitdi he cor- 
rectly said was 144 moons ago, and that^<he was the 
linguist An-yah whom Capttuu Hall calls An-yah 
Toonshoonfa, but he disclaimed all rigl^ to this a^ 
pcndage to his name. Having got 
after almost all the <4Mttac««^%hich sm-fouid* 
gstdbme in reading the pi|bBieatipBaBa#^4Q *^®^ i 
hut*‘"tht^ ^ther prevatuentedror diiehj^l*^ 
ledion ^ the peraqna uHud^ 

tfomely difficdkS;|||jg^:h word in . 

At last one tii^^n^uaid Odtoihft^wdffll*^* . ^ 
end of the ialand,mtd another it 


^ The ilsoo Choo iat i 



jtst . 

be had g<m ^j^- 

was very cap^li ^l)i^ jt-vraa ass^rt^,;^ I'tnW 

others thatrhB;W«8 ' M^> . 

Pitanjan* ; ITieyiglljWBtot^^ 
knowledge of ^bug^pfeb «lij^Sh^£^> 

Pungfwee,thfl wtraea w4, prince pf . 

Loo Choo in Ca|rtlnti»J^^«;^eMicati,en, FTOm this, 
conversation it #|»t they kuew petv 

fcrtly well arbo Ookoma md MidBra were, but did 
not intend to give. uiS'>Bny^|^||tt ipforpaa^ipn atout 
them. . .51 '. <!(>-. 1 ; ■ • - ■ . 

I was a little yeited t« jQd'||alik,pe«tb«]!.An-yab nor 

lsaacha-Sandoo,^(wbo wa^'^bg R«Fty* b 

mentioned by\6apWin HBUv.nott^ the alj^teat inquiry 
after any of, tbo (^Icera ,of the AlceSte |Of ,by 
whom they 1^ in the ^en^y 

manner, and for , ,wh9|l|i^hlibf .hftvp bqert :ii||srredj 

from the teai^.,,thaitj)«inre 'She4rby the L^.Chopans 
on the depaaljirq^df. thobe .t^bipe, fthat the grenteit re* 
gard had been eq^rtainpA . only tjme.ithey al» 
luded to them wai^ wbentli^. re 9 qrredvtq.^qr 
imagination.. < 

When they,b>d di!i9Js;eB(»gbP«Pbep they y^^ 
take their le«yei}#i4 ;eniptyi|ig.,#h#: 
fruit disbea ii»tpi;tl|s[^rpti!idl^ 
humour: .but. i\rt V^liiftniltiti' fwiitn swtiiffiHl 
“umW of iAf» , 

from the-aiiiBh«ifth««.s#;d)<ii@b<4% 
more, agaih Mind 
®d on beingvj8i»9rs|ed,^||M 
hundred ndl^W #>«; 


' whmd •itaa!»4. B«W . 



CHAP, and having satilfied Wmietf on ^ia knotty (KnoInhMii 
U8 by the band , and said, “ weU, I ^peakee mandarii^ 
“jr* to-morrow come ^tec « Doo Choonaian no want pay t 
fife day you go away" “That” I- returned, ^ wifi 
depend upon the health of the sick, who must be aU 
' lowed to land and wtdk about.” I then desired him 
to tell the mandarin, that to-morrow I should go on 
shore and wait on him. ffl his own bouse. An-yab, 
alarmed lest the threat, might be carried into execn* 
tiooj hastily exclaimed,! “ No, no, I speakw mandarin, 
mans go shore, wtf& about, no go house — no go 
house.” Thus by threatening to do more than was 
int!?.uded, we obtained :a tacit consent to that which we 
panted without much chance of giving offence. Un- 
willing) to give him any fiirth^ uneasiness, I perniitteil 
him to go, requesting he .w<mld deliver to the manda ■ 
rin an invitation to visit tb§;ship, which he promised 
to.do ; and seating himself and his companions on the 
mat in the boat, he sculled on shore to the musics! 
chorus of “ ya-ha-me-shawdy ” 

Our decks were by this time crowded with spectators, 
who had been coming, off in boat loads. The place did 
not appear to afford many of these conveyances, and 
they had to go, backwards and foiwarda between the 
ship and the shore, a great many times, ^always singing 
their' boat songs as they, sculled , themselves along. 
Our visiters ,had paid us the eoo^lihmnt-df putting 
on theirbest attire, all of whiek was i]i|^.of the grais- 
ck»th iu the mmmer before describwt* tho coluuts 
were various, buftmogdy blue. 

.The utmost good'hreeding was thajufeBtkifbf’U**^ 
one of them, not only in, 8criipu!oj|lMlf ,imakMg {tli^ 
how whgu they ,e 9 |«|ed AUd, jqoitteil. ^ 

i)ot allowing their ouriosit^ h«yo*“ 
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what they thoii^ht* perfectiiy coiT^eti* They all seemed chaf, 
determined to be pleased, and were apparently quite \ 
happy in 'being permitted te indulge their curiosity, Mty, 
which was very great, and bespoke them a people ex- 
tremely desirous of infortnation,. It was amusing to 
observe which objects attrac^ted the particular attention 
of each individual, which we thou^t always accorded 
with the trade or profession of the party; for, as we 
had at different times all the population of Napa on 
board the ship, we must have hnd persons of all occu- 
pations. We observed tifO of these people, after 
having gratified their turiosity about the deck, seat 
themselves in their cano^, said commence drawing a 
picture of the ship— one selected a broadside view, 
and the other a quarter, setting at defiance all 
rules of perspective. The artist on the quarter had of 
course the most difficult task, and drew the stern as a 
continuation of the broadside^ by which it appeared 
like an enormous quarter gallery to the ship. That 
they might make an exact representation, they took 
their station at the distance of twenty feet frOm the 
side of the ship,- and commenced their drawing upon 
a roll of paper about six feet in length, upon which 
they pourtrayed not only the outline of the ship, but 
the heads of all the bolts, the buttends of the planks, 
and before it was finished, no doubt, intended to trace 
even the grain of 4he wood.' Whatever ^uierit might 
Itave been attached to the drawing, the a^ftfets wterel eh- 
^dedto commendation^ for 'Aeir perseverance, which 
t^vercame everjdi^culty some few *tO 

contend with* 

th^ paper and ^ ^ 

ears were asscdled^^ idie ^omseiii^bf ti* 





«M7. 



15^ 

Ijrtogi^ ®f new 

sja^ lO^puM betti^n her,«»4 

M^j day, carrying d^frefh set at ^ty.top>i»A,tlNfel*itf (hik 
bour, if possible, prated a mm Hvi^y ace#®t}«ii it 
did thfs jiiy,befoi^s(t}>.QB rsbwa tbe (Walls and: bS«s^Qp« 
were occ»^ed;byjr#p« wbo sat for hoptt Jocd^ 
towards the.ancbor^g?* ;, 0at.,yj8itei!s as. beforp were 
well. dressed>fand ' people,, and = extremely 
e^prebftfisure .of .|p?i^l|^ifence or even (d-.mcoro- 
modingn^ 

The mandaria»!,h»;t^r, Tearfhl we might eJ^pad 
ence some annoyance from baying; so inai^|)ii99ph!,ea 
b(Bud’wkliontany f^on to control ,thein» JM?nttoff a 
trusty little man vdth: a disproportfo®»% ^g . !’*'“■ 
boo cane to keep order, .•and„^bp waa in cdasequenJ* 
named fMa«ter -at Armp .by the seamen^ -, 'Thiabdle 
man took care that the importance pf bis offieeisbould 
not escape inotipe, and occasionally exercised his Vitoa 
of aiitbority,. in a.Maimfer.wbieh seemfd.tp jpe mudi 
too severe for.die Pficasipn.t' apd sorpe^es pren dts.'^ 
forth severe tboeugh ineffectual anifoadvarsions finP 
his peaceable couhttyiuent ;liiut /tbpuglit k.be^ 
that he dmnld manage mattfw in biAfjQwn way, I did 
?BOt allbw bfa) totbe interfered witbirf rV^>. ' '' ■ ' 

jHi-AnWffvthe oBdieak 
Shtafacod, and.SfaayiMttjijAipfi. 
twed perapnibctl^, lllavenpdc , 

Watch-ont^ »BpVie*n«*da. Jhey .ward >i>l? #K***^^ 
ifwesf^ lOf d: ptf apd some, vettatri daife 
bad pcemiM,Kii#^%tl8>c^^^ 
sbtp.<^h .<yr<dw<^'MH>eb>^ •i,offMib*l 




Kplf to nijr re€(ttbt'4hae tbef^^ ^»l 

might be allowed to'Va& db^^dil l^Hfft^ 
said he had spoked l(y the maddarifi, icho hid ddht off 
a Loo Choo physiciak^tt^ adnilhiiltel to 'the* bdtltlf of 
our invalids,' aad id fhSct* Who whethfik dtif 

statement concemiag- tbetfi '^nfe not. 

consequential little manj with<t|!^^i:^e pair'of Chinese 
spectacles, being intrOduce'^y^^lhoEseulapitiSlBqa^- 
tion, begged tb’be Dettitit ^fe td'^^i'thgdifck- and^to 
feci their pulse. The says-— “ he grtkr^ 

placed his 6tager upon the'n^aiiavleSy-'first OfHdnO 
wrist and then of the other^'''and' yetOMed to the hlitt 
again, making considerable pressure for upwards <if' a 
minute upon each. 'Tolone pathent affects^ with a 
chronic liver complaint, '^and in whom thopulsatimis are 
very different in the tWo'arniy) in cou8equ4ftce 'of an 
irregular distribution cff thgert^ies, he recommended 
medicine: of another person affected With dyiqte^ia 
whose pulse Was naturslj' he'iftdft’ttothing; noiOthe> 
part of the animal economy attf acted his' notice. ' He 
appeared to be acquainted With quidksilver and moxa^ 
hut not with the odour of ciouauion.” ^ * *’ 

After this careful; eatUnhiatioir^he returned "to the 
cabin and wrote in^CHilney Chinese Ctewa«ter8 th«t .otte 
of the patients had ’du affekitUi ‘ 
required medicine^ and inquired^' ane^epiffhdwtffie 
costive. Thisf rep<drt| which'^vro 'did- aol -understaad 
“the time, wiis sUtisfactoily t<y An^fS^-wliot iran^* 
atcly gave us^peripissioU to hlid^ui'Fot8eol%^j(^ 

Abbey Points bintf^v^'an til^ ^ 

oot to go inW d3(k#toWi fJ^theh-pirddiM^ 



Vj 


ytif'-' 



iaqltirieB, which’ lift ■ . - v- 

tt the dimenwoBMjf -^^'d^rtbe tinie Wi|vi^;hiB 
ftom England, Canton, &c., and lastly, wba^^Bwire 


by a violent ty 
houses andfdid 
The penniuion> 
vantage of by 
Potsoong, and 
by a great cone 
them to the honse i 
his officers had hnep^ 
wi& (tskai) 
the party, instead 



April, 'Whic^^tiiuht^bd the 
HieriiasclHef.:ei » , 

was^alnediately ^en ad- 
le officers, Vho Went to 
in a wery poKte manner 
iCctntors, who cottdtteted 
Sir Murray MiotWeti and 
terlained ; and regdldd' them 
|(litit^>sWeet cakesi Some of 
the house, strolled in- 
limd tO'b«itaaize,-aad!tt 4 lKA:'fat the country; b« 
they had not'pK)ceeddd[’<fB|F‘hlforc'tWo or dtree per- 
sons' ran towards theh;^<and'intimated thatfiheir coni« 
pany was fexpectedwt^he house whew 'the' other offi- 
cers -.were* asSemhlodffiriabiwg teai, and wWre wailing 
for>>theiBt tThia wes^the laoo €Bi0« padffitetmanner of 
preventing their. ^iebce«ding»»Mandi'!;5>e ^ nmldng 

themselves ■acquainteiEb with tibw. etmn^; airfJ thnif 
whenevebi any pwlfew^landed nfterwa^ Kthey were 

,te* 


shown to tUs horee^ whdte 
rea^ iireq)at«di>Biid.«kepk 
in u^jneatlj^ ^l^paBned whodehtOBseiiJ 

reemVitiihd'daaltet'^Whem- 
riutivh #«Bdeimrtd»tbil^^ , 

engage • dieit^ 





awit 






or much 

insipid taste ; ij^ howeviiv’-*^^ to quMcb the tUnt 
on a hot day. 

On no acciMSBt,«tbdld Receive a^.{^ 

sent, nor would they tselh.aii^^^^^ek iproperty ^ 
public ; but if they-^thought Wl^raKtid to^piOMess' way 
thing they could epire^ ^^MM^ ofier . k.i for : 
acceptance. I.tme day.M|B|H||tot'to a persou 
who had been very ovOr hi» 

grounds, which heat first fj^ll M Btd when I ilisutod 
on his taking it, and pkcMRHfffiis pocket, he gave 
it me back agaiu ; but fiodtnBKtqfpiild. not receive it,, 
he threw it after me and<ikS|raliM u»tH after I had 
returned it in the sante oiWMSPPhatibe was pi^ailed 
upon to accept it. Upo(iKdokig4ide, he first exhibited 
it to the crowd arDBBd!hlnvitdd-tben''4ljaBked'irie- for 
it On another occasion ionctof- the officOrs offered 0^ 
man, named Komee, two Spanish doHars for his pouch, 
which he declined, and could- not be prevailed upon tO- 
accept ; but with perfect' good^breeding he presented 
to him the object he desired' ai^ insisted upon, hia- 
heeping it. In priyat^s however, >thay bad 'kss; ofa^ 
jection .to pre8ents,"aBd (breia asliodifer several' thkogar 
small bargains werfealao eflfeoted.* ?'*' 1 


From thia time we vastied dhethore dtsUyb-podiniide: 
any excorshm inteMdaroMhWd adBfiyik>ff 
bles within reBsoaidi|Ki^nd% i^t«'tk<fid.^^ 

®e»8 to onr gUklp%'>wW’<wO»w<darytt^ 
whenever we atKsyi^JhhyondflwIhtl^tt^t^^ 

‘^ctly witUm theih insU;^ 

^ons. We iimt;Waapy>|ji|8ant8 iuidv^^ pera^^i# 
ifdf’wlida' •fewhedt«i8^f»?'#d>sto#' 

'i' . - • . . .1 m '1 , “ / 1 . 



ch^p: 


M^r, 

IMT. 




’Uy o(tif .gaWtei firbun NapA, 
eridently acting imdpr ma^ conatraint. ' -i * 5' J^v'' ■ 

Lieutenant . Wainwright,- wbo, 8ined^le|l!|to,,«S4a 

Francisco, had been an invtdld, having 
ftbm a4««a*e of thl^^eart, ima prQy| ^ii>^^ haBe 
by the nf^vesi andipIlfHiUted to ridetj^sljl^MW ferhis 
healtjr^ He was- ^tti^lM by a guidfe,^! Received 
much- kindness Ajon#- thesauiBane loo 

Ghooans, .who.^teripipi- often gave'.ns inany rea- 
sons' to suspect their, intenti<^ were, 

by their acts,, certal^^led to our ^^atitndle, 

, On the I9th werpetwyeda-bnllock w<%biDg!l00ll)8, 

five pig*« u bag of ipyftef^jpOtatoes, some .firetroodj and 
soine more water. of the officers Iwded and 

walked into.ffie countiy, attended by the natives, who 
endeavoured by every apexes of cunnings- and even by 
falsehood, to prevent their going near th« villages, or 
penetrating far inland. We had agaip a ship fuH of 
visiters, and the two artists were employed the gmtet 
part of the day in completing their <drawii>g, which 
they refused to part with. After tbefStrattgers were 
gone op shores a therpoometev that was kept upon 
deck 'for the purpose of registeriug the te^prature 
was missed, imd the natural copclusbin waSr '* 
had attracted tire attentiop .-cif somortif , pur visiters, 
who* dt.owst be repnenffiered*; vrei5« all cbSP** 

It wabft curioui coipcidieiHtij but I'%^ve perfiM* 1 

acddeiital, -that .the day af^r. ^ 


m ;boa«drtiw .tieftvtPtWWW I J 
trohiui ; Jbe^was wwpb 
said ite i»o«ldl.PBalw iPge|y.jiftqU«' 
Moad: alddeidMf pfas^ -vt^y^^u 




nans teefi” 

well after our watehet; haodlceirchiofii; pai$|cultt»)y 
any of the insf ram^ota that takeo oa ah^^/jZWse 
precautions I almost certain wetounnece^rar^anid 
I am inclined to' belieTe diat .^i^jt^^itainted'ibi^jeoBli* 
trrmen in such odkms cokiuvato 'noHlke ns t^ce{^(^« 
prerautioiu. Though t^ LopiCbooaaa axfi extremely 
curious, and h^hly ptize'|^^j||||SHitxiunent, yet tlm 

theft is uot in character t|i|^Pn|^ij|lof . their eon^ 
and however appearances t|^^<|iillidenm tbena^' 1 am 
inclined to believe them taking the ther^ 

mometer, which, probably, vtaa .left in the tab used 
for drawing up sea-^water tetl<^^ 'tempeiatare, and 
was accidentally thrown overirptH* And yet in so 
large a body of pec^te there must naturally be some 
who are bad ; however^' we never beardsny thing more 
of the thermometer. , ' 

A little before noon I landed to observe the me- 
ridional altitude, and met Shtafacoo and several other 
Loo Choo gmttlemen, who were attended by little 
boys holding parasols over tbem,>and carrying small 
japanned cases containing smoked and dried 
•mall cups of preserves, and boiled rice, Wckee, a 
spirit resembling the santedrew juf Chm% tatd fresh 
water. They ordered nuas . to ha' spi^ad for .usi, mtd 
we made a good luneheoa numy'meo thdngt ’ in 
tlwr boxes. Weii^tac^atrdheThsaied-QVWthit^oQn^ 
where we were met%y'«l^^del|y^tlenm^« O^ko «“«d« 
J Tory low obeimawj. and pr^d.im Ih fou^ into thf 
in wln^: dlie hftOehii 'df IKi 
"quadion an* ot ^ ^ 

. It rUNt si|iiaro; aion 

fiower bed^ ahdi by A=, 
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CHAP? houBC was built of wb6d, and roofed ^tli ?^ >in the 

1 ^- Chinese style? the flpor was r^sed abd^ two feet 
M»y from the ground, and the rooms, though amai}, were 
**”' capable of being thrown into one by means of shiftiag 
panels. To the right of the house there was a 
brass bell, which WM struck with a wooden club, and 
had a very melodioiB tone j at the further end of the 
garden was a jos house!, a place of worship, which, u 
it has been de8crit^,teCaptain Hdfl, I shall notice 
only by the mentioijfHlF e screen that was let down 

before the three small . images -on the inside. It was 
made of canvas stretched upon a frame forming two 
panels, in each of which was a 6gure ; one repreMnt- 
ing a mandarin with a yellow robe and hatche^ 
matchee seated upon a bow and quiver of arrows, and 
a broad sword ; the other, a commoner of Loo Choo 
dressed in blue, and likewise seated upon a bow and 
arrows. The weapons immediately attracted my at- 
tention, and I inquired of my attendant what they 
were, for the purpose of learning whether he was ac- 
quainted with the use of them, and found that he was 
by putting his arms in the position of drawing the 
bow, and by pointing to tbe sword and striking his 
arm forward ; but he implied that that weapon be- 
longed to the mandarins only. A great many pieces 
of paper were suspended on each side of the picture, 
some of them marked with Chinese cbawcters, an 
Were, no doubt, invocatimss to the deities for sot« 
temporary benefits, as all the sects aro in the 
writing inscriptions of this kind, and de^i^ng th^ 
in the jos houses, or placing them upon stones, 
which there are several in Loo Chob t^der 
of’ Karoo. Under a veranda whidh ;ini w<^dw , 
temple there were aevoal wooden folrnii strSiwd 
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lowers, and upon the middle one a drum was sus- 
jended by thongs in a handsome japanned stand. v** 

A building in front of this jos house, mentioned by 
Captain Hall, has been rebuilt, but was not quite 
inislied at the time of our visit : though so near to 
he temple the panels were scrawled over with groups 
)f figures, some of which were very inappropriate to 
iiich a situation. 

After we had partaken of tea in the dwelling-house, 

R'c determined upon a walk in the interior, much to 
[he discomfiture of the old gentleman, who used every 
means he could think of to induce us to desist, and 
produced pipes, sweet cakes, tcha, and masa chorassa, 
preserves with which they tempted us whenever they 
feared our walk would be directed inland. Finding 
he could not detain us, he determined to be our com- 
panion, and endeavoured to confine us to the beach by 
praising the freshness of the breeze, saying how hot 
wc should find it inland, and what bad paths there 
were in that direction, every word of which proved to 
be false, as we found the roads very good, and by 
gaining elevated situations we enjoyed more of the 
breeze. 

We passed some tombs excavated in the cliflFs, and 
one that was broken down we discovered a corpse 
lying upon its back, half decayed and covered over with 
a mat ; a jar of tea and some cups were placed by it, 
that the spirit might drink ; but there was nothing fb 
and our guide informed uS that it was customary 
to place tea only by the side of the bodies, and that 
was never left there. He turned us away frotn ^ 
shocking spectacle as much disgusted as ourselves, ^ 
seemed sorry that we had hit upon it. This die- : 
seems to strengthen some information w||ich 

' M 
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CHAP. I afterwards received concerning the manner in which 
j the dead were disposed of, namely, that the flesh u 
allowed to decay before the bones are placed in jan 
m the cemetery. 

From this place we ascended a hill covered with 
tombs, which were excavated in the rock in a mannet 
very similar to those near Canton ; they had almost all 
of them niches, wherein bowls of tea, lamps, and cups 
were placed, and appeared to be kept in good order, as 
they had a cleanly and decent appearance. We wan- 
dered among these some time, without finding any 
open, but at last we came to one of an inferior kind, 
in which the door was loosely placed before the en- 
trance ; it consisted of a large slab of red pottery, 
pi.erced with a number of holes about an inch in dia- 
meter. Having removed this, we saw about twenty 
jars of fine red pottery covered with lids shaped like 
mandarins’ caps; the size of the jars was about 
twenty inches deep by eight in the broadest part, whicb 
was one-third of the way from the mouth ; they were 
also perforated in several places with holes an inch in 
diameter. We did not remove any of the lids, as it 
seemed to give offence, but were told that the jars 
contained the bones of the dead after the flesh ha 
been stripped off or had decayed. On putting the 
question whether they burned the bones or the lies 
off them, it was answered by surprise, and an inqmn 
whether we did so in England ? Therefore, unless the 
custom has altered, the account of Supoa 
learned Chinese, who visited Loo Choo in " 
incorrect. , ^ 

After visiting the grhve of one of the <»ew o 
Alceste who was buried in this island, we were satis 
with this ■ tour of the tombs, and turned dff 
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ery much to the discomfiture of our guide^ and in cbap. 
pite of a great many remonstrances. He was a t 
ilent companion until we came to a path that went 
lack to the beach, and there, politely stepping for- 
ward, said it was the one that would take us where we 
k’ished to go, and, touching our elbow, he would have 
urncd us into it had he not thought it rude ; but we 
lursued our original gath, followed by a crowd of 
)ersons, who seemed to enjoy the discomfiture of our 
:ompanion, and laughed heartily as we came to every 
rack that crossed ours, each of which our officious 
ind polite conductor would have persuaded us to take, 

IS being far more agreeable than the other, and as 
eading to our destination. The mirth of the crowd 
jretty well satisfied us there was no great danger inNid-* 
i^ancing, and we went on further than we should other- 
wise have done ; but in a little time they began to drop 
Dff, and we were at last left alone with the guide, who 
really became alarmed. We had reached the foot of 
^he hill on which the capital is situated, and were 
ascending to have a near view of the houses, when he 
threw himself on his knees in evident alarm, bowed 
his head to the dust, and embracing our knees im- 
plored us to desist, assuring us that tlie mandarin 
^’ould take his head off if we did not. Some of the 
officers who went in another direction were told by 
their guide that he would get bambooed if they did 
not turn back, which is more probable than that the 
heavy penalty apprehended by our companion should 
® attached to so light a crime. 

To quiet the irritation of the poor old man, who 
tJ’CQibled violently, yre ascended a hill some distance 
the left, which commanded an extensive view of 
* country, and from whence we could survey the 
h2 
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CHAP, capital with our telescopes. The country was highly 

^ t cultivated, and the grounds irrigated with Chinese in- 
genuity and perseverance by small streams of water pasj- 
ing through them, keeping . such as were planted with 
rice thoroughly wet. We noticed in our walk sweet 
potatoes, millet, wheat, Indian com, potatoes, cabbages, 
barley, sugar-cane, pease, tea shrubs, rice, taro, tobacco, 
capsicums, cucumbers, cocoa-nuts, carrots, lettuces, 
onions, plantains, pomegranates, and oranges; but 
amidst this display of agricultural industry there were 
several eminences topped with pine trees, oh which the 
hand of the farmer might have been advantageously 
employed, but which were allowed to lie waste, and 
to be overrun with a rank grass. Such places, how- 
et^rih' being usually the repositories of the dead, it may 
have been thought indecorous by the considerate Loo, 
Chooans to disturb the ground near it with a hoe. 
These eminences, like the basis of the island, being 
formed of a very porous calcareous rock, are peculiarly 
adapted to the excavation of tombs, and the natives 
have taken advantage of them to dispose of their dead 
in them. The accompanying view from Mr. Smyths 
sketch will convey the best idea of what they are like. 

The capital, for such I am disposed to call the 
town on the hill, notwithstanding the- denial of several 
of the natives, was surrounded by a white wall, within 
which there were a great many houses, and two strong 
buildings like forts ; with, as already mentioned, seve- 
ral small pasts with gaffs, bearing flags ; of 
colours. This space was thickly , interspersed 
trees, whence we conjectured the hb«i^ ^ 

nished with gardens. There seemed to be veiy 
people . moving about the island, evdi‘ * 

upper and.lower towns, with which it would be sup 
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posed there must necessarily be much intercourse. 
We rested awhile On the eminence that afforded this 
agreeable view of a country but very little known^ 
and were joined by several persons whom fear or in- 
dolence had prevented keeping pace with us. Our 
guide now lighted his pipe and forgot his apprehension 
in the consoling fumes of tobacco, while some of the 
party amused themselves with viewing the capital 
through a telescope, each preventing the other having 
a fjuiet view by their anxiety to obtain a peep. Our 
clothes in the meantime were undergoing an exami- 
nation from the remainder of the party, who, after 
looking closely into the texture of the material, ex- 
claimed — choorassa, choorassa! (beautiful). 

While we sat here a Japanese junk bore down from 
the northward, and according to the information of 
those around us, which afterwards proved to be cor- 
rect, she came from an island called Ooshimar, to the 
northward of Loo Choo, and was laden with rice, 
hemp, and other articles. Her sails and rigging re- 
sembled the drawing of the Japanese junks in La 
Perouse’s voyage. She passed close to the Blossom 
at anchor, and from the report of the officers her 
t^rew had their heads shayed in the fashion of the 
Japanese. Her arrival excited general interest, brought 
all the inhabitants to the housetops, and a number of 
canoes crowded round her before she reached the 
inner harbour, where she was towed and secured 
^ongside several other junks bearing the same flag. 

On our return we passed through a village consist- 
ing of a number of square inclosures of low stone 
^nlls, separated by lanes planted on both sides, and 
50 overgrown with bamboo and ratans that we could 
^^ither see the houses nor the sky; several handsome 
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CHAP, creepers entwined themsdves round the stems of these 
canes, and a variety of flowers, some of which were 

Wav, new to us, exhaled a delicious fragrance from the 
gardens which bordered these delightful avenues. A 
more comfortable residence iii a hot climate Could not 
. well be imagined, but I am sorry to say that the 
fascination was greatly lessened by the very filthy 
state of the dwellings and of the people who occupied 
them. In one of these huts there was a spinning- 
wheel and a hand-loom, with some grass-cloth of the 
country in a forward state of preparation for use. 
Several little children accompanied us through these 
delightfully cool lanes, running before us catching 
butterflies, or picking flowers, which they presented 
with a low Chinese salam, and then ran away laugh- 
ing at the idea of our valuing such things. We 
afterwards crossed two high roads, on which there 
were several horses and jack-asses bearing panniers; 
but we saw no carriages, nor the marks of any wheels, 
nor do I believe there arc any in Loo Choo, The 
horses, like the natives, were very diminutive, and 
showed very little blood. Several peasants, both male 
and female, were working in the plantations as we 
passed through them, neither of whom endeavoured to 
avoid us, and we had an opportunity of beholding, 
for the first time, several Loo Choo women. Tliey 
were of the labouring class, and of course not the 
most attractive specimens of their sex ; but they were 
equally good-looking with the men, and a few Ofthedi 
were pretty, notwithstanding the assertion of An-yah, 
that “ Loo Choo womans ugly womans.** The^e was 
nothing remarkable about them to Heed partictiar 
description ; they were clothed much in the aam* 
manner as the men, and generally in the same colours; 
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their hair, however, was differently dressed, being chap,’ 
loosely fastened at the side of the head by a pin resem- t 
bling a salt-spoon with a very long handle. Their feet 
were of the natural size, and without shoes or sandals. 

We noticed some who were tattooed on the back of 
the hand, which we were told was done to distinguish 
all those who were married ; An-yah said the custom 
prevailed equally in high life. 

I subjoin a sketch of a male and female of Loo 
Choo, drawn by Mr. Smyth, from which the reader 
may form a tolerably correct judgment of the general 
appearance of these people, though Komee was by no 
means the handsomest of his countrymen. 

Upon the high road we met a man with a bundle of 
firewood, on his way to town ; and were much pleased 
at the confirmation of a fact, which we had no doubt 
existed, though the natives took every precaution to 
conceal it. None of our visiters to the ship had as 
yet shown us any money, and An-yah, if I understood 
him correctly, said there was none in Loo Choo ; our 
meeting with this peasant, however, disclosed the 
truth, as he had a string of cash* (small Chinese 
money) suspended to his girdle, in the manner adopted 
hy the Chinese, I examined the string with much 
interest, and offered to purchase it with Spanish coin, 
but my guide would not permit the woodman to part 
^ith it, and tucking it into his belt that it might not be 
seen again, he said something to him in an angry tone, 

^d the poor fellow walked on with his load to the 
town. We afterwards got some of this money, which 

* These coins being of small value, they are strung together in 
'^’'idreds, and have a knot at each end, so that it is not necessary 
to count them. 
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was exactly the same as that which is current at Can- 
ton, and found that it was also in circulation in Loo 
Choo. Though they afterwards admitted this fact, 
they denied having any silver or gold coin in the 
country. 

Our subsequent excursions were nearly a repetition 
of what has been described, and were made nearly to 
the same places, with the exception of two or three, 
which I shall describe hereafter. In all these the same 
artifice was practised to induce us to confine ourselves 
to the beach, and particularly to prevent a near ap- 
proach to the villages. Tobacco, tsha, and chorassa 
raasa were the great temptations held out to us ; but 
neither the tea, nor the masa, which, by the by, was 
seldom produced, had sufficient charms to dissuade 
some of our young gentlemen from gratifying their 
curiosity, though it was at the expense of the convc- ‘ 
nience of the natives, whose dresses were very ill 
adapted to speed ; and thus, by outrunning them, they 
saw many places which they would not otherwise have 
been permitted to enter, and got much nearer to the 
town than I felt it would be right for me to do in 
consequence of my promise to An-yah. I shall, there- 
fore, give such extracts from their journals as are in- 
teresting, but in a few pages in advance, that I way 
not disturb the order of the narrative. 

On the 21st, An^yah came oflF to say, that the man- 
darin had accepted my invitation to visit the ship, and 
would come on board that day : we consequently wade 
preparation to receive him, As it appeared to we 
that Napa-keang possessed no boat sufficiently 
for so great an occasion, I offered to send one of ours 
to the town for his accommodation, which, in addition 
to obliging the mandarin, would afford an opportunity 
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of seeing the place ; but An-yah would not permit it, 
and fearful that we might really pursue this piece of 
politeness further, got out of the ship as fast as he 
could, saying the mandarin was at Potsoong, and not 
in the town. About two o’clock he pushed off from 
that place with his party in two clumsy punts, sculled 
by several men singing a chorus, which differed, both 
in words and air, from that used by the boatmen in 
general. The mandarin was seated in the largest of 
these boats, under a wide Chinese umbrella, with two 
or three mandarins of inferior rank by him ; the other 
boat contained An-yah, Shtafacoo, Sandoo, and others, 
with whom we were well acquainted, and who rowed 
on before the mandarin, and announced his approach 
by presenting a crimson scroll of paper, exactly a yard 
in length, on which was elegantly written in Chinese 
characters, “ Ching-oong-choo, the magistrate of Napa, 
in the Loo Choo country, bows his head to the ground, 
and pays a visit.” By this time the other boat with 
the great man was alongside the ship, and four do- 
mestics with scarlet hatchee-matchees ascended the 
iside, one of them bearing a large square hatchee- 
matchee box, in which there was an old comb. 
They pulled up the side ropes, and carefully inspected 
them, to see whether they were strong enough to hold 
their master, and let them down again for the manda- 
rin, who, very little accustomed to such feats, ascended 
the side with difficulty. 

He was received with a guard under arms, and .a 
Juandarin’s salute was fired as he put his foot upop 
the deck, with which he was much gratified, and:bp 
^hook every officer by the hand with unaffected ple%- 
sure. The yards had been manned as he was coming 
and when the pipe was given for the seamen, to 
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CHAP, come down, the evolution produced a little surprise, 
and roust have impressed the Loo Chooans with the 
decided advantage of our dress over theirs, where ac- 
tivity is required. Ojee, one of the party, who also 
styled himself Jeetna» and is mentioned by Captain 
Hall, followed, and then the rest of the mandarins in 
yellow hatchee-matchecs and gowns. 

To persona who had visited a fine English frigate, 
disciplined by one of the ablest officers in the British 
Navy, the Blossom could have presented nothing 
extraordinary ; and as the greater part of our visiters 
were familiar with the Alceste, they were very little 
interested in what they saw; but Ching-oong-choo 
had not been long from Pekin, and never, probably, 
having put his foot on the deck of a ship before, a 
Chinese junk excepted, examined every thing very at- 
tentively, and made many inquiries about the guns, 
powder, and shot. 

None of the natives offered to seat themselves in the 
cabin in the presence of the mandarin until dinner 
was brought in, but they then dispensed with forma- 
lities, and those who were familiar with European 
customs chinchinned each other with wine, and re- 
versed their glasses each time, to the great amuse- 
ment of their superior. During dinner the fate of 
Mddera was inquired into, but we got no satisfactory 
answer, and a mystery seemed to hang over his fate, 
which made\i8 suspect he had in some way^or other 
been disgraced. Jeema took the opportunity of show- 
ing he recollected his visits to the Alceste and LyWj 
blit he did not make any inquiry after bis friends m 
either vessel. 

As we had lately been at Canton, we were provided 
with many things which were happily to the taste of 
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lur guests, who would Dtherwise have fared badly, as 
hey did not appear to relish our joints of meat ; nor 
lid some bottled jrorter accord better with their tastei 
or after occasioning many wry ftmes, it was put aside 
IS being bitter; a flavour which I have observed is 
leldom relished for the first time. Not so some 
loyeau, which was^well adapted to the sweet palate of 
he Loo Chooans ; nor some effervescing draughts, 
shich were quite new to them, and created eoUsider- 
ible surprise. They, however, seemed to enjoy them- 
lelves a groat deal ; were jovial without being noisy, 
ind with the exception of a disagreeable practice of 
jructation, and even worse, they were polite people i 
[hough I cannot say I approved of their refinement 
apon our pocket handkerchief. An-yah often inti- 
mated to me that he thought it was a disagreedble 
practice to use a handkerchief and carry it about all 
day, and thought it would be better for ns to adopt 
their custom of having a number of square pieces of 
paper in our pockets for this purpose, any one of 
which could be thrown away when it had been used. 
I did not at first think he was in earnest, and when I 
observed my guests pocket these pieces of paper, I 
“ont for some handkerchiefs, but they declined using 
them, saying paper was much better. 

While we were at dinner a large jUnk which we had 
observed taking in a cargo the day before, was towed 
of the harbour by an immense number of boatsj 
®^ing the shores echo with her deeji-toned gong'. 
« grounded off the entrance of the harbour, but 
soon got off, and placed outside the reels. A 
unwieldy ark scarcely ever put to se% dnd vtb'eh 
* e rolled, her masts bent to that degree that the ^ec^le 
ner de<^ seemed to be in innnineht fltmgeT effthiew 
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lives. She was decorated with flags of all sorts and 
sizes : at the fore there was hoisted the white flag of 
the emperor; at the main, the Loo Choo colours, a 
triangular flag, red and yellow, with a white ball in it, 
denoting, I believe, a tributary state ; there were be- 
sides several others, and a great many mandarins* flags 
upon staff's along the stern. Chifg-oong-choo said 
she was the junk with tribute which was sent every 
second year from Loo Choo to Fochien. Her cargo, 
before it was stowed, was placed upon the wharf in 
square piles, with small flags upon sticks, stuck here 
and there upon the bales of goods, which were appa- 
rently done up in straw matting ; for it was only with 
our telescopes that we were allowed to see this. 

After dinner was over, the mandarin went on shore, 
and begged to have the pleasure of our company to, 
dinner at Potsoong the next day ; but the rest of the 
company obtained permission to stay and enjoy a little 
more sackee, after which they pocketed the remains 
of the dessert as usual, and as a token of their friend- 
ship, they each threw down their pipe and tobacco- 
pouch, and begged my acceptance of them ; but as I 
knew these articles were valuable in Loo Choo, and 
was conscious that with some of them it was only a 
matter of form, I declined accepting them. 

The next day it rained heavily, but An-yah came ctf 
to keep us to our engagement, saying the mandarin 
was at Potsoong in readiness to receive us ; 
cordingly went, and were met at the landing-plnce by 
Jeema and a gr^at crowd of Loo Chooans, with um- 
brellas, who accompanied us to the house, where we wem 
received by the mandarin in a most cordial and frien - 
ly manner. For convenience both apartments wei« 
thrown into one, by the removal of shifting panelsj a® 
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the servants were regaled upon the floor in the inner 
room, while we were seated at a table in the outer 
apartment. Our table, which had been made in Japan, 
was nicely lacquered, and had Chinese characters gilt 
upon its edges and down the sides of the legs, record- 
ing the date and place where it was made, as well as 
the name of the workman, &c. It was covered with 
dishes containing a variety of eatables, principally 
sweetmeats, and two sorts of spirits, sackee and moo- 
roofacoo. The former resembles the samscheu of 
China, and the other is a dark coloured cordial pos- 
sessing a bitter-sweet taste. We were seated on one 
side of the table, myself in an old-fashioned chair, 
and the other officers upon camp-stools with japanned 
backs, and the host, Jeema, and the other mandarins, 
.on the other side : and each person was provided with 
a small enamelled cup, and a saucer with a pair of 
chopsticks laid across it; the crowd all the while sur- 
rounding the house, and watching through its open 
sides every motion we made. Pipes and mooroofacoo 
were first offered to us, and then each dish in succes- 
sion ; of which we partook, according to our different 
tastes, without being aware of the Chinese custom of 
pving the sweets first, and reserving the substantial 
part of the dinner for the last. 

Among the dishes, besides some sweet cakes made 
'cry light, were different kinds of pastry, one of a cir- 
cular form, called hannaburee^ another tied iu a knot, 
^ard and disagreeable, called matzakaiy and a third 
called kooming, which enclosed some kind of fish. 
There was also a mamalade, called tsheeptangy a dish 
hard boiled eggs without the shells, painted red, 
a pickle which was used instead of salt, called 
^^^^seekedakoonee ; besides a small dish of sliced cold 
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CHAP, liver, called mo^^haingo^ which in. this couireetima tin 

t only meat upon the table. We ate more plentifblly of 
these sweet things than we liked, in consequence ol 
our ignorance of what was to follow, and paitly fbn 
our not being aware that their politeness preveitei 
them from sending away any dish as long as we couli 
he prevailed upon to partake of it — a feeling which 
induced them continually to press us to eat, and offer 
us part of every dish on the end of their chopsticks. 
The next course induced us to regret that we had not 
made the tasting more a matter of form, for it con- 
sisted of several good dishes, such as roast pork, 
hashed fowls, and vermicelli pudding, &c. After 
these were removed they brought basins of rice, but 
seeing we would eat no more, they ordered the whole 
to be taken away. , 

During the whole time we were closely plied with 
sackee in small opaque wine glasses, which held about 
a thimblefull, and were comipelled to follow the ex- 
ample of our host and turn our glasses down ; but as 
this spirit was of a very ardent nature, I begged to be 
allowed to substitute port and madeira, which was 
readily granted, and we became more on a footing 
with our hosts, who seemed to think that hospitality 
consisted in making every person take more than they 
liked, and argued that as they had been intoxicated cn 
board, we ought to become so on shore. 

After dinner was removed, Jeema favoured us with 
two songs, which were very passable, and much to the 
taste of the Loo Clmoans, who seemed to enjoy tlw*J 
very much. Nothing could exceed the politeness^ 
hospitality of the mandarin throughout, who begg®® 
that dinner might be aent off to one of the 
whose health would not permit him to riak a 
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and that all the boats’ crews might be Allowed to come 
to the house and partake of tb%least. Though there 
i^as a little ceremony in receiving and seating us, yet 
that almost immediately wore off, and ChingHOiongtr 
choo to make every person at his ease took off ^ 
hatchee-matchee, and with the rest of the mandarins 
sat without it. By this piece of politeness we dis-' 
covered that his hair was secured on the top of the 
head by a gold hair pin, called kamesache, the first 
nd the only one we saw made of that precious metal. 

We afterwards took a short walk in the garden, 
^hen I was surprised to find An-yah and Shtafacoo in 
he dress and hatchee-matchee of mandarins of the 
econd class : whether thirf was intended as a trick, or, 
ollowing Mddera’s example, they preferred making 
heir first acquaintance in disguise, is not very clear ; 

)ut as they both possessed a great deal of influence, 
uid were much respected by the lower orders of the 
nhabitants, it was probably their proper dress. 

As soon as Ching-oon-choo permitted us, we took 
)ur leave, and were accompanied to the boat by a great 
irowd of persons, who opened a passage as we pro-« 
needed, and were officiously anxious to be useful in 
iome way or other; and we then parted with Jeema 
wid the rest amidst the greetings and salutations of 
bndreds of voices. 

On the 2l3t, one of the officers made an excursion 
to the southward of Abbey Point, and was .attended as 
*i8ual by a concourse of boys and young men, who 
Were extremely polite and respectful. They used 
^®ty artifice and persuasion to deter him from pro- 
ceeding^ said they were tired, tempted him. with 
^ declared that they were hungry, but he in^eni- 
silenced the lajtter complaint by offering hk 
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CHAP- guide a piece of bread which he had in his basket. « 
was thankfully accepted, but with a smile at the attS 
WnT fice having failed. At a village called Aseemee^ hi 
surprised two females standing at a well filling theit 
pitchers; they scrutinized him for some time, and! 
then ran off to their homes. 

The village contained about fifty houses ; and wai 
almost hid from view by a screen of trees, among 
which were recognised the acacia, the porou of the 
South Seas, and the -hibiscus rosa sinensis, but the 
greater part of the others appeared to be new; they 
formed a lively green wood, and gave the village an 
agreeable aspect. In one of the cottages a boy of 
about six years of age was seated at a machine made 
of bamboo resembling a small Scotch muckle wheel, 
spinning some very fine cotton into a small thread- 
Though so young, he appeared to be quite an adept 
at his business, and was not the least embarrassed at 
the approach of the strangers. A quantity of thread 
mdy spun lay in the house ; there waa a loom close 
by, and some newly manufactured cloth, which ap- 
peared to have been recently dyed, was extended to 
dry outside the house. Near this cottage there were 
broken parts of a mill, which indicated the use o 
those machines, and circular marks on the eart i 
showing that this one had been worked by 
About a mile and a half to the sputhward of Ahbej 
Point, near a steep wooded eminence, which ** 
christened Wood Point, there was another vill^ 
named Oofoomee, throtjgh which Mr. Collie pas^ 
preceded by his guide, who warned the female ^ 
of the inhabitants of his approach in 
might get out of his way. His guide was de ig 
when he directed his steps tOwMd the shjpi a* ® 
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very tired, and ev^n had a^h0!ie%rdh^t ’him be* 
fore he got t0 the beach. *^ir animal was eleven 
bands and a half in heigh^, and wotrld hai^Iy have 
kept a moderately tall peiwm’s feet off the ground r 
but his guide, though there iras not much necessity 
for bracing his feet up very high, obviated the possi* 
bility of this inconv^nieirce by riding with his knees 
up to his breast. The stirrups were massy, and made 
of iron curiously inlaid with brass, and ^ap^d some* 
thing like a clumsy €hinese>^oe. ‘ At Abbey Point 
be visited some sepulchres heihi citit 'dF the rock or 
formed of natural cavewis ; o«fe of these happened to 
be partly open, and he discovered four large ted earthen 
jars, one of which was fortunately broken, and exhi* 
f)ited its contents, consisting of bones 6f the human 
ikeleton. 

In another excursion made by this gentleman to the 
Jorth-east of Potsoong, he visited a terri^e of Budb, 
lituated in a romantic co^se of trees. The approach 
0 it was along a- path paved with coral slabs, partly over- 
sown with grass, and iindct' ta archway in the forma- 
ion of which art had materially assisted the hand of 
After resting a short time in this romantic 
‘tuation he descended the paved way, passed some 
trees, among which was a species erethrina of 
^ge growth, and arrived at the house of a priest, who 
him to smoke and partake of tea and rice, 
fee young boys were in the housed who, as well as 
® priest, had their heads shaved afccOr^ng to the 
of the priesthood in C^ina. / : ' 

^ y the 25th May, we had completed the sniwey of 
^Port, replenished our i^er, received 'a Jitde fr^li . 

> ^d obtained sorad int^stihg astroliomic^ 
^®tical observations the* ^y of waS^ 




>vy:OyAat,'H>!®»B - 

^pQBequeDtly i>|68P 

many anxious v inqiprie^ bj W 

was, I believe, -generally,. icortiPjnpl^ jl^ 

on both sides} not that we,!feU «)welea«tybc^ 
yhh our frusnds, but we eouW not eBjqy;th«t.s.<X% 
without so many restrictions, and yre were daily et 
posed to the temptation of a beautijfnl ponptry withp« 
the Uberty of exploring H, that our situatfon yery vm 
became extremely irksome.. The, day our, deJ 
parture, therefore, , was hailed with pleasure, not {Jhlj 
{y ourselves but by those to whom, the troublesome 
and fiitigmng duty had beeu assigned of attending 
Son^ J .mLus : and they must moreover have 
:looked'Wit]| suspicion on the operations .of the sumy 
that were daily going forward, even bad they not sui-l 
j^ed our motives for putting into their port. 
^Lwas very anxious before this day arnved to pos- 
sess^^a set of the pins that are worn by the natives m 
their hair. ■ From their conduct it . appeared that tbeie 
ortaments had some other value attached to thm 
^an that of their., intrinsic wortl^ ot 

not have been so much difficulty in procuring 
Seeing they> set so much value..ppon them 
none ^of the natives could be, ifidacedtto ^ 
them, I begged Anryab would ^ 

with my desire, and if 
MftMMre me a set. An-,yah ^ 

toin]^.deliver wy 

%lfex*{|BOi^g bwoght a set 

ZdoQC.bms. M 

hbenl^pfeM^ts 

tbisconductjraSjjMaEOnoW'J^ffi*^ 
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jiave them dbadgefl/luf’^lSJ^feiyi»i%/^Oniiiig^^ ''^^' 
met me on shore and m1d~*‘itiaiidttriti very'baditlan, 
no gire you silver kamesabhe';” but A»-ytthf deter- 
mined that iny reqifest should ^ complied wi^, hid *” ' 
by some means succeeded III procu^ng' a 'seit' Hfr 
me, which he presented in his duui namei i rewtudefi 
his generous behUviour by making him a present of 
some cut glass decanters' and Urine glUsdts, which are 
more esteemed in Loo Choo eveir thatf U'ttfleseOpe.' ' 

On the 27th we nrade preparatimis fb^- weighing by 
hoisting our sailt, and An-yah, Sbtafacoo, and 
Shayoon, who had bbeU our constant attendants, came 
off to take leave. These good perqile had been put 
to much trouble and anxiety Of! our account,’ and 
had so ingratiated themselves with lis, that as the ino* 

•ment approached I really bidieVe ' the desire fmr oar 
departure was propcntidliably lessened ; aiid when thq> 
day arrived they testified their regret in a warm but 
manly manner, shook us heartily by the hand, and 
each gave some little token of regatd wbteh they 
begged us to keep in remembrance ^ them. As we 
moved from the anchorage, the inhabitants assemUed 
on the house-tops, as before, upon. Ae tombs, in tbfe 
forts, and upon every place that would afimd thum^ 
new, of our operations; some waving umbrellas add. 
others fans. ■ ■. ■ * - ■ ■■ ■ ■ , ' ■ *f' 

Having brought to a cowidusiod the sketch of' ow 
^nt to Loo Choo, I intend int^Ae feUf* p*q|«*Aat fot- 
to embody what oAer;£infdrnlatidn -Wis et^aCUid 
time to time, and* to^^ofifer 'a fStiw remhirha otr^he 
country ^re foi^d’iti 


Join 


>«. ijai 
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a'idi^ription of theiiBawflrt Md'yaaaaa^ 6f I 

bitants ; and .1 ha;ra omiiXM lieverei inifdenti ,ai)d| 
Mjr. anecdotes df’ the pfeopl^ las' h6ing sinulav t6',tho«| 
’. wl^ich have ’alreadf been ’ giveh in ^ehtful 
phblicAtiohs above menticfnedt 


Lon Ohoo has Edvrays beeh said to be popni 
loni^ portieularly the sontfaem districts, and ve sav 
nothing* in 'that part of the island vrhidi Obdld indnte^ 
uS’ito doubt the assertion.- On' the codtniry/ tBe 
number of villages scattered over the cC^tryj and the 
crowds of persons whom we met' whenever we landed, 
nmply tested the justness of thfe observation. We 
were, certainly, in the vicinity of the capital, andst 
.the principal seaport town of the Iskwd; but is 
forming our estimate of the popcdatton, it must bc| 
borne in mind that we were' very Kkely to underrate 
its amount, in Oonsequence of the greats* number of 
persons who crowd intd GhinOse towns^than reside is 
villages of the same sine in^countries from Which we 
have takon our standaid.’ *> “• 

The people are of very diminujrit<e ' stature, and ac- 
cording to Our' estimation their' avera^e -height does 
not exceed dvO' feet five indies.' As might beo- 
pectedj from the 'Loo Ohooaiw being- descendants of 
the Japanese, and numerous fstmiHes from* China hav- 
ihg settled in the island, there is « nnicw'bf 'the dispo- 
sirioh add of . the imaniiersi^as wdlJWt of theftatuiw 
Of botb'OiMmtriesi * The better dhsAskiimemed by their 


featnbes to ibe't^ed'fO the 
orders to the Japanese: bm, ip ,<»j®6^d;r6hnn^f 


bbth ‘coaiitriM 


tibhi t!wdrKdll8lOmif6(‘pU^iqj'^b55»rti^('fo^ 


thing that is given themieheiRfSp***?®^^ ^ 


kercbiefo, and some 
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Japanese. Ia>. ^e^«(itft^ihejrfl»l^b}6\;tbe .Chi- 
nese. The hatche<Kiimt«he&.rad--the htui^ips are, 
I believe, coahned to> their o^<coiintB7i>tbtagh!8fiMd)iNr 
metal hair-pins are \|«)ea by die ladies of Japan*.: 
the whole they appear to he ^a more an)i^liQ||)tl^b 
than cither the Chinese or J^anese, though ^ej^tare 
not without the yicies natumhto mtutkind^QOt free 
those which chacaotense the>iBhal^nts^ofr»die,tdioue: 
mentioned coantriesit They^ihaue alhtth^.politeaessi 
affability, and ceremony ofM.die, Cbiaeae,i with . more 
honesty and ingenuousness than ja.genera% poasesised 
by those people t and they- are less vrarlik|^i omely and 
obsequious than the Japanese, and .perhaps less sus- 
picious of foreigners than those people- to be. 

In their intercourse with foreigners their conduct ap^ 
.|)ears to be governed by the same artful policy as tbe^ 
ofboth China and Japmii<and we found they would 
likewise sometimes condesoeiltd to- assert an- untruth 
to serve their purpotef and so appa^ht was. this 
dcceitfulness, that some among us wereded to impute 
their extreme civility, and their generosity to strangers, 
to impure motives^ Thejtare exceedittgly timoroufi: and' 
effeminate, so much so that 1 cftn foncydi^. woald>be 
induced to grant) almosttanytfafrigi-lh^ pofistoSfrwfoar' 

I than go to war; an^ wsj OTO trfi nay offioer».jiMtlyt 
tdjMrves in his jtmmah hdd a partjt insiated 
|ermg the town, tl^ wtoiddi jhMidhly^have^ft^^tted: 
in silence, treated them with t^e; 

’‘ltd by some pl%uiit)j^.brta^t.haxe 
•oon as they 

appear toi|||^liijipaHtiM«j!^ 

•^Wer orders to^6i 
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HAP. country that we know of; though we met several men 
j working in the fields who were in rags, nnd nearly 
naked. The most striking pfeculiarity of the people 
is the excessive politeness of even the lowest classes 
of inhabitants on no account would they willingly do 
any thing disagreeable to a stranger^ and when com- 
pelled, by higher authorities than themselves, to pur- 
sue a certain line of conduct, they did it in the man- 
ner that was the least likely to give oflence ; and it 
was quite laughable to notice the fertility of their in- 
vention in order to obtain this end, which was seldom 
gained without a sad sacrifice of integrity'. Their re- 
luctance to receive remuneration for their trouble, or 
for the provisions which they supply to foreigners, is 
equally remarkable. Captain Broughton and Captain 
Hall have noticed their conduct in this respect. In the 
case of a whale ship which put into Napa-keang in 
1826 , and received nedrly two dozen bullocks and 
other supplies, the only remuneration they would re- 
ceive was a map of the world. And in our own 
instance (though we managed by nmking^presents to 
the mandarins and to the people to prevent their being 
losers by their • generosity), An-y ah’s reply to my 
question^ whether we should p^y fenr die supplies we 
received in money or goods? was, ‘^Mandarin give 
you plenty, no want pay.” i But with all this politenessj 
as is the^ case with the Chinese, they cannot be said to 
be a polished people. r: ' 

Our means of judging of^their education were very 
limited : a few only of tihe fewer orders could read tfe 
Chinese* cbai^ters, and st^fewer were acquaint 

with the Chinese pronunciTOOni even among t^ 

better classes there were some who were ignor^t o 
both. Schools appear to hierver^biMtn' ^ 
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Loo Choo as far^baok as tfae^eign of^ChiHi^^eR, about guaf.' 
the year 1817, y^hm character®, woro introduced iato' i 
the country, and the inhabitants began to read and 
^ite. These characters were said to be the same^as 
those of the Japanese alphabet yrofa^. In the year 
1372, other schools were established, and the Chinese 
character was substituted for that of the Japanese 
and about the middle of^the seventeenth century, vi^en 
the Mantchur dynasty becante 6xed upon the throne 
of China, the Emperor £%ig-hi built a college in 
Loo Choo for the instruction of youth, and for making 
them familiar with the Chinese character. An-yah 
intimated that schoolmasters had recently been sent 
there from China ; and one day while I was makii% 
some observations,, several boys who were noticed 
Rmong the crowd with books, and who seemed prdud^' \ 
of being able to read the Chinese characters, were 
pointed out by An-yah as beiifg the scholars of those 
people. ' • • , 

I am of opinion that the inhabitants of Loo Choo 
have nowrijjten character in use which can properly 
be culled their own, but that they express tfadmselvect 
jn that which is strictly Chinese.^ We certainly* 
never saw any except that of China during our resin 
^ence in the country. The manuscripts which /l-f 
brought away with me were all of ;.tlie same chataseter^ 
precisely, and some vTere^writf^n by persons who did 
not know that I was more familiar fwitb; the -Chinese^ 
character than with any Other. ".i • . * . 

It is very probablMhat the* Japanese character warn? 

^ formerly ; is nO^ so longjsinOe schools ^ . 

been establiabod^^lh Lob. Choo for teachiiig 
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c»AP. €Ih»nes« <:ha»wt«rj;vi». since 1372>.*aiA:;<il\e<f,Phme8ei 

L, ^ ji whose written- charACten ia easier to leat^^tian tiie 
I\lU^ other, have always the favourite nation of tbe 
Loo Chooi people, that it is very probable the Japs* 
aese character . tnay now be obsolr^te. Anryah would 
give us no information on this subject, nor would he 
bring us any, of the booka, which. were,. ip use in Loo 
Ghoo. One which ! saw, in . the hands of a boy at 
Abbey , Point appeared’ to - be written in Chinese cha- 
racters, which are so. diSerent from those of the 
Japaplse that they nsay be readily detected- 

Grosier on this subject, quoting the Chinese 
authors, says that letters, accounts, and the king’s pro- 
clamations are written in Japanese characters; and 
books on morality, history, medicine, astronomy, &c. 
in those of China. One of the authors whom he. 
quotes adds, that the priests throughout the kingdom 
have schools for teaching the youth to-read according 
to the precepts of the Japanese alphabet Y-ro-fa. As 
wC may presume they teach morality in these schools, 
it would fQllow^:a8 books on those sublets are all 
written in Chinese characters, tbpt the boys must be 
taught both languages.;, but.had. this been. the case, I 
think we should hs-ye seen th? J^wese. character 
written by some of them, It is^o hg observed, that 
the invoeptiopa the temples and} oa the.kao-roo 
stoqes.arejall-in,,the;chara(4er of China. 

Whilaupon this subject, most, olwetyft.. that |lie 
idea of Mons. P. S, Da,P 9 qceaq,*. “thail; the ..meaning 
of the. .fJhiqeae chfua^e^, canpof bui unte atty*^ 
in the ^i^prent lajp^^p^sgef^vin, used, 

is not. sti^C^y cprrecl* ap rjfB.fo)iJi(|P^; 9 ||Lpp Cho« 

* See a ictter from, this gentleiiriaii’ to Gt^)t|iiii^aMt Hall, R-^-' 
published in the Aimai| «lCd?faR«S0|A|*Rw;J(lhH«r7»: l^*' 
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people who understood ’ the oi tMe^ chamcter, tm»- 

which was the same mik them as with' the Ghinese^ 
but who could not give us the Chinese pronunciation fttty, 
of the word. And, this is an answer to another bbser- 
vation which precedes* that above mentioned, via. that 
«as the Chinese characters are in* direct d^nnexiott 
with the Chinese spoken words, they can only be* read 
and understood by those who are familiar with the 
spoken language.” ^ The Loo Ghoo words for the 
same things are very different from those of the 
Chinese, the one being ofted a monosyllable, and the 
other a polysyllable $ as in the instance of charcoal^ 
the Chinese word for it being to, and the Loo 
Chooan chd-ehee-jingy and yet the people use pre- 
cisely the same character as the Chinese to express 
‘this word; and so far from its being^ necessary to be 
familiar with the language to understand the charac- 
ters, many did not know the Chinese words for themi 
Their language throughout is very different from that 
of the Chinese, and much more nearly allied to the 
lapanese. The observation of M. Klaproth, in' Archiv . 
hr Asiatische Litteratur, pi* T52, that the Loo Choo 
language is a dialect of the Japanese with a good deal 
Chinese introduced into it, appears to be perfectly ^ 
t^orrect, from the information of some gentlemen who 
We compared the two, and are familiar withi both 
*^piages. The vocabulary^ of Li^tenanti Glififard, 

^hich we found very correct, will at any time afford 
means of making thia oofoparisom 
The inhabitants of Loo-Choo are very ouribus ori. 
almost all subjects^ and seem vtSry desirbus* of inforipaf^ 
but we^ ‘Were Wholly unable to jddge of their 
P^ficiency in.anyv subject, meonsequence of the great 

^Wantages imder wlndh^we vi^ted their ebuntry. 

¥ i 
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. OR»K> 
V. 

M.r, 

im- 


^Hik^the tiwpanv^^ 

nrin^on to>reHst'^e^'«lt^]Mtj'^-'£tit^^ taUr, 

«itfa tbetn; puftty^M doabt^ ia*«oi^86fqawM 
to that wfite 

tiini<iit^>«aMlii(rt)ejMMtr% fereigi .'Tassel fhtim%it. 
their ,p()fiitf»t^k^)r he* 4Q^'‘i|^Of^ -^h^r^ireak^; 
ness, by conBnmg the crew to their vessel^ or, if ^■ 
caanot< do t'hat;« V!thia<'dhmit«d t^k of •tha beach, 
and throd^ atwh ^taceo- oitly tnr i*ilh ^;feid%Ktins 
thOm oo'this poitit t oladdOe to snpi^yMier what 

she ireqnirbi, io' order that she mayihnrp ho pretext 
for^reoiainmg; 

/Mr. ObHie io hia jomhal has : gtveir h'^renological 
deaorip^h of theibeadi of soret^LoO Chobanstrhich 
he examined and measured, in which; propoMoDS be 
thiahs the lovers of that science will much that* 
isim^acoordanOe/with itlie character^i^nyte people. 
'lW«ilicIe,>'l'atn softy to say^ts top Idng^for ins^on 
here^and lonly 'Biei^n idle circhmkra^ that the 

infemsaiion maymot’bedosti t 
iWe had hthfbwbpporttmtitS' of viewing any of the 
fenudeshf this country,«ldf<lhoiB'onl 3 |t^tli^<*orfciiig 
ckss.’ 'An»y«ii^oaid they weife t^l^,X‘«ifil'%ld'iU“we ' 

migk' judge tof 5 wfeit ' AOy wew lilMsjftlhB ■ethte-'lower 
0Mler8)whicb;iwe saw/ l^y tbw«od»tiloifc.)hkr in the 
sdiae TBanuoras'thosBf ^plcj-taji^ltferh foeo'^fd® 
Cbiasf^ ciatou <df 'modeUingtiltrir^f^' 

>>lEh6 iwdi^jOhpo^peoplo di«isortdhetiAl^^ 
alway»ia^tt«»! 

the Gbihese pustom <df -^dih^i 
tbei«iin'ietilfi«B Hint <dpdh/ dikr; 
rayitwithth!ii(i^sjBiS|iwhi(^<1^ 
the dress of 'a^i»0^>GliiC^.'<^* 
wear cloaks ’ 



part'f^ 
ler/thef’ 



pAemc . 


1 ^ 


inr.J 


[apanese, cl^,. 

Jogs. Tbey hMWitbMidfca 

iom the rain. aOf;4>«^f O<»!a|WAon^^^ M.i^ 

i it was ^idfeni that, tjh^ 
igriculturists Among 
have various oC 

hereafter, ‘ . 

They appear to he 'very, fcwpeWite in. their* meaW 
and indulge (fflly an- tea,. «»eirti»eft|8, 'W»d- t^hwce, Sf . 
which they smoke- a great hr^ewra of ‘ 

a very mild quelity^ tmd pileasaht iairour^ TW^.pi|^. 
are very short, and scarcely hold half a .tbimhle&l'ti> 
this is done that they may! he the oftmier rOplhliishkid, 
in order to enjoy the flavour Of feeshitobaccoa uflueh »: 
considered a luxury (■ . ■ .••■. .i - ■ i •. . ' 

‘ For further information on the manners, thO tkess^ 
and minor points of iirtferest belonpng.totthese'jffit^,*: 

I must refer to thO rpobUcations of - Captain' Hall* anifli 
Mr. Macleod, vyho hasre soirinterMtiagljlitfeSbriheAatt^ 
the little traits of character of the simple .LoO’C^WoasIr 
and who havepourtrayed thoir.eonduiit so>*inttth 
spirit, good feehnj^v and ifuOnteness.-'rt’TbMe^desckij^! v 
tions, though they have been a attkt^overdmsin frei» .. 

[the impulse of' grateM:‘recoUeetioii^’ftom>,#^'igfl)M< 

™nce in ^hich the -aadBOrs^wete ke^.by. thai4antio«a«» 
inhabitants, and ftoto thehnidew* 1» «avi^ 
offence, by pushing theiri iiu)icflnbiMi 0 fatjaslwto neceSi-' ; 
sary to enable themio fbtflt a.corr-act jfldgnwilt r^n, ‘ 

®nny things, are, upoft^ Aortrhol^.vxary oompietOrrh*"* 


'^0 8iq)po8itioa.A^,^4 ifiiabiti»ts^l^:lQhf)^v 
possessed no^•irelqiri 0 ^^t^ienl}«e’^'>•idfl^e^ 

*^11 excited intyihiql in .Bag|tbdf .<srildithe iartlURsf^ 





"IvayAOR P ;™? . 

- OUR cannot say, tlw* t^anJ*,, of lJininvestigaaon 

ftuEtory as. I.cwildi.ba^ wis&?e3i.a^ "W^ m 

weapon^wbatpver. w,-n8«, or W »«H 

***'• and thi® supppsUi^in of'thei? exislefice les^ entiid] 

upon thft^ authority of the ,pativ^, 

jvideiicec , The.‘.roandn4n;'.!P^***8*®^®8‘^®ti 
and seveml other persons, deplarod there were bot^ 
cMtton and muskets in,, die island ; and i^-yah 
tinedy stated there were twenty-s,ix. of the former du, 
tsibuted. among their junhs.*, We w«te disposed W 
believe thi»-8tatement, from s^ing, the fishermen, ao^ 
all clasMs at Napa,, so familiar with the and ei, 
^cise ojf our cannon, and particulatly Jo &<>“ *eii| 
appreciating the improvement of the .flmt-lwk 
that of the match-lock, which I understood; from tb« 
natives to be in .^e in Loo Choo and unless they, 
possess^d^heee locks it is difficult to imagine from 
whenc®, they could haye , derived the*ft.knowledge. 
The hguies draw^ uppn .the panels . Qf the joshouae, 
seated upon broadswords and bo«s aia,wrow8, may 
he adduced as. further evidence qfi thev f 
weapons ;Jmd.this is matermhy str^hened by^ 
fact of 4ir harbonr being defeuMh? 

Stone foAs, onevoieaeb side of tb® 

other uponasmaais^d, so 

hour, that, it wohldviir^ a. raktiig 
entering; the, port,, and these J 

ofJooprholes* ia ^tbenn and* » platfwm ^ 
fo^ned. above with„.8tm»P bcei 

several pl^.es. This platfprm vt^|^py ^ 
wide onpugh for fonn tli«< 

it were.biiilt fop.thesAsceptioit *ea*wn > 
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I apparently no biker it'tcc^d 'have 

leen designed. 1 presented the maifidsrin ■#ith » pair t j. 
if pistoU, which he ihiaiikftilly' bccepted,-and. diey wbiffe Muji ^ 
aken charge of by hU’ domes’dra without bJtcitiitff 
iny unusual degree of euribsityi UpbU’-qaestic^inij^ 
b-yah where his government procured its pbjrder, he 
mmcdiately replied from Fbchiek,. ‘ ' 

It is further extremely improbable that these people 
hould have no weapons, considering the expeditioiis 
fhich have been successively fitted out by both Chi^ . 
ind Japan against Loo Choo, and the civil Vlhrs which 
mfortunately prevailed in the island, more hr less, 
luring the greater part of the time that thb: nadoft 
m divided into three kingdoms.* "Besides, "the 
laughty tone of the king to the commander of an ex- 
ledition which was sent, in 605,' to demand sub- 
nission to his master the Emperor of China, viz. 

‘ That he would acknowledge no master,” is not the 
anguage of a people destitute of weapons. ' Loo'Chob 
las been subdued by almost every, expe^tion against 

yet it is not likely the country cottld have made 
ven a show of resistance against the invader^ bad the 
ibabitants been unarmed ; they nevertheless resisted 
kc famous Tay-Cosama, and though, Conquered, tlwe’W 
fftbe yoke of Japan soon afterwartte, and vetdmed 
'Oder the dominion of China. It was afterwards re- 
ikcn by Kingtchang with SjOGfr Jajimiesej who ita*- 
'dsoned the king, and kHled Tchitog-hoey, his fitthet, 

•ecause he refused to acknowledge the sovereignty' -c^ 

They are, besides, said to have, sent stfo^ 

* From iu divUion u^i^‘¥ut^ing & 

““ted under Chimg-patJbh^S^Bala cb!kuty-afl»iw»M**v 
1 of Supao-KoaUgV * learned Chinese phy«CMm,'ti|!|^" 

g «e Emperor of China jto Ltjoi (Qhoo -ip 171.9, to' 

* country .—Lettres Eidifiantes'et CurieuiMs, vol. xxviii. ’ 
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p^re ;S»j»o^oaj^4 Hft^ «lttta)entt<- 

ing several Articles, <)f^,ttai(fe,i»y*..^‘.tOBt€eltfc4ft^ 
et s'acb^te, ott pe?; ^chaflge ,0 (b eQ>4^ilg(»rdfi< Ciisrits?.de 
la Chine.” I 

Our'couDtryiiteawere' fartbes l^!tp$believe, firodi 


what they sAv? the lujld and^geirtle oondaet'i# the 
superior orderffe||i -Loo. Chpo towards, their" infenon, 
that the beAviApt penalty attached to the* commisnoD 


of a crime WAfta gewtlc tap of a fan. Out &iend>wtth 
his bambtra^cane^ yidio, was pot on board: to preserve 
order among his countrymen,, affor^d and 

most satisfactory, evidence -we could have had,^of tiiis 
being an errorj and. had wc ftossesaed no othet means 
of information, his conduct would have favoured’ die 


presumption of qapre severe chastisement being occa- 
sionally inflicted. . ,It happened^ however,, fortunately, 
that I had^pnrehased in, China a hook of the/punish- 
oients of thah Country, in which the refined cemefty of 
the Chineser ^exhibiteji in a vwi^y of waiys. By 
showing these tp ^ Loo Chop peoifle, apd inquiring 
if the same werefptactisefl in tbpii; country, we fonnd 
that many of their .^aBi 8 hmenjs,..W«te vary sinulaP. 
^ose which they acknowledged ,^ei!o*^eath by stMUr 
gulation upon a cross, and. somiefio^, tinder the rnoit 
ouel torture; apd minor ppnishmem, suck as loading 
the body with iron chains ;;or looki^ t}» upclcilrto a 
heavy wooden frame; enclosing,. af. person, in.ra dnse, 
»ith only his bead PH*? shaved, and exposed to 8 <iKord» 
“gsun; and bipding tbe jhands and:foet,;andthH)aih' 
^Suicklime into the oyes, ,1 was ImJhejr .a 8 folr?d 
confessum spia^aiis WlPlled , the,.!wi 
“^wl-of cmelty of 4 fn , 5 ir§ifi 




tKAP, idtifhiately, and ^tibc tha *1^' anj 

i ahns with‘8ci88ar«. ‘ liiliachW^ndo let: 

plain the^hl^'^ |b ;Wbteli this <6il1ieltf waa|pa^ht1^ 
putting his firi*ra%the inutcl^s in in^atibh of a pair 
. of aheers, ad tlftt 1 ^Id not be Inillakfeh : i^jid 
other pettidns at Potsddng tdld ihe fn answer to toy 
imjtiiry, for ’Lwas father sceptical that 

^ite true, and that they had seen 4" pfefsdh expire 
under this’ species of torture. However, l^t it shorfd 
be thought I may have drred in attaching 8,uch cruelties 
to a appt^ently so mild and hmnaht!/ I shall ia* 
8^ sp^d tluestiotts that were put to t^e Loo Chooans 
out of Morrison’s Dictidnar and their answers to 
th^mrespedtively. " , ‘ . 

% " Da tbd Loo Choo people torture ifnd inteTTOgate 
with the fesh ? ” " yes.”—'^ Do they tei^ide by to^ 
ture ? ’** " Yes.**-— I)o they give false 
f^af d^ torttire?” Arc gre#|ijfefets of the 

tWird degfee of #anK 4l!iS^ degraded 

and seized .to berried, subjected to tdrtfrc?** No.”— 
“Is torture ittflift^ in an illegal anM^fcme degree?” 
«Not illegal.’*-^^ ydu tO!^re^%^th the real 
oflender ? ” « y^’^tftnetimes? — *‘'Wh jpUhishment 

do you infliof 'j^ynnrder ?*’ Kill , Kangingor 

^irangulattmf^—^^l^OT robbery?” W'fht same. — 
wpor adultery?” ^ Banish to rtfinjail” (probably 
Pat-chpng'Chan, an island to the sorikli^VeBt df Typing' 
saU;)— For seduction?” 

fences We were told were punished With tf^idbooi^ 
or ‘U flag^tion with n rod. Crimes af^ y^id to 
few in niimber, and sperfethg geiidrfilljjr app^ 
to be very litoe^vieeih ^ ^ 

♦ TM words in* ter2^ «1^* 
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I was assured by AU'^ah .^latinaiT^es in Loo Cboo 
were contracted as they are in Qhtna, by the parents or 
by a friend Qf the parties, without th® principals see- 
ing each other. Only one wife, I believe, is allowed 
in Loo Chop, tl(>ugh to the question, whether a plu- 
rality of wives was permitted? both Au-yUh and Shta* 
facoo said that the mandarin had five, and that the 
king had several.* They, however, afterwards declared 
that in their country it was customary to have only 
one wife. Perhaps it is the same in Loo Choo as in 
China, where> a man may have only one lawful wife 5 
but with her permission he may marry as muuy more 
as he can provide for. These wives are as much re- 
spected as the first wife, but they do not inherit their 
husbands’ property. 

.In Loo Choo, as in China, there is no religion of the 
state, and every man is allowed freely to enjoy his own 
opinion, though here, also, a distinction is made be- 
tween the sects, one being considered superior to the 
other. The sects in Loo Choo are Joo, Taou, and 
Foo, or Budh ; bli the disciples of the latter consist 
“linost entirely of persons of the lowest order, and An- 
J!th appeared to think very lightly of its votaries, say- 
ing they were “ no good.” It is upon record that it is 
years since this sect passed from China to Loo 
l-ltoo. For sevelkUpenturies its doctrines appear to 
®'e been advocated by the court as well as by the 
«®mon people: but with the latter classes they have 
IJce been supplanted by those of Confucius. We are 
d that in the year 1372 several fathilies from Fochien 
tttled near Napa-kiang, and introduced ceremonies in 
®®our of the great Chinese philosopher, whose me* 
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ig says a plurality of wives is permitted. 
o 
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moty was furth^ hiiitetipw « j; 

to him in Loo Cho*^ 1^^663, hy the Mani^^, 
Emperor Kang-hi. Coofticius is now honou»*»d 
revered by all classes in Loo Choo. The sei^ Tsoo, 
which is equally corrupt with that of Foo, has b« few 

advocates among the better classes of society. 

iiilce the Chinese, the Loo Chooans are extr^dy 
superstitious, and invoke their deities upon every^oc- 
casion, sometimes praying to the good spirit, and « 
others to the evil. Near the beach to the northwart 
of Potsoong, upon the shore which faces the coast 
China,! Acre were severid square stones with pieces oi 
paper attached to them. The natives gave us to no- 
derstand they were ;tKe prayers of individuals; butw 
could o«aetly Understand the nature of them, 
label similarly placed to those upon the beach was car- 
ried away by Captain Hall, and fou^ to ^ntamj 
prayer for the safe voyage of a friend who ha g 
.vfrom Loo Choo to China; it is very probable, the^ 
fore, that those which we saw were for ; 

Poses. At th^ Jos House at Poteoong I have men 

tioned pieces oPpaper being 

panels, and me tiso suggested the ® 

being suppli€WtM?«^<»f a sni^iv ^ , Plif 

ford, and foand t^ be an t i 

a nitiiral. euve VSt o 

rudely cawed image, about ® L b) 

the goddess Kwan-yin (pron^CM ■ ' _ 

the Loo Chooans): In f apd 

several sqtmre 

one of them some short pieert of pOli^e^ 

» Halts Loa Choo, 



placed, which I the purpose of «m*i 

deciding questions, in tfciq; j^m^er practised by the , 

Foo sect in China, by.be^.tossed in the air, or rat- May. 
tied in a bamboo caie tintit one falls to the ground '*”* 
with its mark uppermost; when it is referred to a 
number in the book of the priest, and an answer is 
given accordingly. The natives were very unwilling 
to allow me to approach this figure, and pulled me 
back when I stepped into a small stone area -in front 
of it, for the purpose of ejtamining these pieces of 
wood. In China there are fosts in hoiK>U( of this 
goddess, and no doubt there are the wfap -ut. Loo 
choo. ; ■■ • 

The following answers to several questions which I 
put to the natives of Loo Choo will fully explain the 
teligion of the people. 

“How many religions are there in Loo Choo?” 

“ Three.” — What are these reUgione ?” Jop, 

Taou. Shih is the same as tbei^;|a^y 

persons of the religion of Joo-i” " f*ipnty."esr“ Poo ?” 

“ No good.” — “ Taou f? “ Few.”--" Dpes the sect Joo 
worship images ?” “ Sometimes lljswl dt^ to hea- 
ven, sometimes [Hay in l^rt, go fkiest 

house (temple).” — they go-:^? the; temple of 
Kwan yin ?” “ Yes.” — “ Do they go to the tmnple of 
Hh-chang ?” “ Sometimes.” — “ Do they go to the 
temple of Ching-hwang?”* . “No " — ** Do Joo, Shih, 

<®d Taou believe t]^fl,J heaven will reward the good 
»ud punish the' bad ■ • “ Yes.” : ; • *< ' 

To the sentence, “At heart tl^. doctrine of the 
*bree religions is the same ; and it is fifmly believed 
mat heaven will do jus^ by rcwaWing^flre'gOod ftnd 
punishing the Ah-yah did not assent. 'To Jthd 
* Ching^hwaag is tli« goddess of Canton, 
o 2 
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CHAP* fallowing Aentence> in thid life and in life 
to come there are retwds and punishmentaj 1^ 
there is regard to the offences of men, whiter 
heinous or not ; speedy punishments are in this life; 
those that are more lemote in the world to cpme,*" 
An*yah replied, Priest say so.” 

God created and constantly governs all things r 
“Englishman’s God, yes.” — ^“WhenJ^Jlod created the 
great progenitor of all men, he was perfectly holy and 
perfectly happy ?” “ No .” — ^ The first ancestor of the 
human race sinned against God, and all his descend- 
ants at^ naturally depraved, inclined to evil, and averse 
from good*” “ Good.”— “ If men’s hearts be not re- 
newed, and their sins atoned for, they must after 
death suffer everlasting misery in hell.” “ Priest say 
so : An-yah not think so.” — “ Do the three sects bor 
lieve in metempsychosis?”. This was not^puderstood. 

Do they believe that all things are appointed by 
ficaven?” “Yes.” — ^‘^Are there any atheists in Loo 
Choo?” “Mw|y” 

In Loo Choo the. priesthood are as much neglected 
and despised as, in China, notwithstanding their being 
consulted as oi^des by all classes. Several , of them 
visited me in the garden at Potsoong, and remained 
while I made my magnetical observations. As the^ 
occupied a long time, I had an opportunity of parti^ 
cularly remarking these unfortunate beings, and ccr- 
tttinly I never saw a more unintellit^ual and care- 
worn class of men. Many persons crowded round the 
spot to observe what was going forward, and the poof 
priests were obliged, to give way to every neyr .comor, 
notwithstanding they were in ^eir .pw 
Their heads were shaved, siinili^ to ® 

Bodzes in, China. 1 am not aware | 
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tice originated, ikk yi 9^!^ ebuM ttot belj^ 

noticing that tBe tani'e tJpiipatiSti is performed on tbb y 
heads of criroinab, Ot of persons who are disgraced in 
China ; and from''yAbbfe GfOsier i^hppears to be cot^ 
sidered a similaf disgrace ih liOb 

I endeavoured to distribute aOi'Ongst the inhabitant^ 
some religiou#^l>t|bk8 iJrtiicTl Ib/Moitison 
me in China,* K^thcrfe was a very gr^t repn^ancC 
among the better part of the communitjf to sUffer 
them even to be Ibokisd into, much less to being car- 
ried away; and several that Wiire secretry taken On 
shore by the lower orders wire brought badt't» next 
day. However, I succeeded in disposing* df a few • 
copies, and Mrl Lay, I am glad to * find, i^Un etjnally 
fortunate witli'^lBOmc which he dsfe Obtained^ the 
s*aine gentleflSiii^ 

It has heen shown, in Re course of ^he narrative, 
that the pteseiit manner of dis^sihg of tha’ d^d 
differs from that described by f ^re Gatibil, who 11^ 
they burn the flesh of the deceased, and preserve the 
hones. It is hot improbable thait this "ciistbm ntey 
have changed, and that there is^ Itf 

statement, as there Is'nO reason to'ifeS^t theliyeracity 
of the Chinese author whom be 'quotesl ^ 

They pay every possible attention anrfltespect ’ to 
their departed friends by attending strHrtly td their 
mourning, frequently Visiting the tombs/ and, for a cer- 
tain time after theboSlies are Ititerred, in supplying tUp 
cups and other vesseb plao^' there 
lamps with oil, and als6 by the 

Singly neat ^d cleah/ We haye seerf 

persons attending; lamps, and^ WaSnP 

^bght noticed an bfd^mim flo^ere add 

* Descrij^iion ie la diinei, vol* it p. 143. ^ ' 
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li^OB a newly irtid(%^^, he-«ad 

and ^ivat^bin^ tK^enS' sticks of incttiM ^f&Kf 
JJ^’. Earned slt>^ly do^n to the earth in 'wfai(i^ th(^ift!n 
fixed. 

The trade ofthis^lsland .is athiost entirely^ dhi&ted 
to Japan^ China, and Foianosa ; MaiiiUa is known ass 
eonii|ercial'<cQuhtry, and it is recorded, that a visid 
has inade the voyage to Malacca. “- In- China their 
vessels go to Fochien, which they (tall Wheit»yeD, 
and sometimes to Pekin. COmnlerce between Ji^a 
and Ijoo^^hoois conducted entirely in Japanese ves* 
sels, wWchf'bring hemp, iron, copper, pewter/ cotton, 
culinary' utensils, lacquered furniture, excellent hones) 
and occasionally rice ; though this article when wanted 
is 'j^tierally supplied from an island to the northward 
belonging to Loo Choo, called OoshimlNi. but this » 
only required in dry reasons. The expoi^ of Loo 
Ghoo are salt, ‘grain, tobacco, samsbew spirit, rice, 
w^n atifficiently plentiful, grass hemp, -of which their 
clothes are made, benip, and; Cotton. In return for 
these they bring from China ^different kinds of porce- 
lain, glass, fifrniturO,' medicines, silver, iron, silks, 
naiU, tiles, took; dnd tea, as that 'grown upon Ino 
ChoO is 'of an inferior quality. Sevcral> other artidei 
of both export and import are mentioned by Supao- 
KOiang, such as 'g<dd and silver front Formosa, and 
irenifrom China t among thetformer/'niother of pead, 
tMtoise shell, bezoai; stone and esceUejjit hones. The 
kst-Otentioned artinleai' howeverj'if;foi*ttd'4n Jit>oCh^ 
are rertainly not ycry pleoti|al, as tWy tw®. carried 
thither from Japan ; an.d''id^^l^ d^tMcd there beipg 
any Biothre' of pearL-ther^^l^il^e is >eonducted 
id bekfni^ngdfoild^wdp, vddeh go a^ 

nually to China i. and .th etjl.^i ffl^h^ides, these theif 
tribute vesael. ' ^ 
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The trade wftfeJapan 4p have beep 1 

limited at ,{tael of Cmion%Mfond which 

nothing was ‘ allowed to be sold. . The goods carried . 
to that country Consisted of silks and other 6 tliffs 5 
srith Chinese commodities, apd the produce of . their 
own country, such as corn, rice, pulse, fruits^ spirits* 
mother of pearly .cowries, and large flat shells, which 
are so transparent that they are used in Japan for win- 
dows instead of glass.* * 

Their manufacturea do not appear to be japme- 
rous, and are probably on)y such as are necessary for 
their own convenience. I have, spoken of. the. rufle 
handdooms in use, the, spinning-wheel, and the mills 
worked by cattle ^ these were the only machines 
we saw, though it may be inferred they have ^ others. 

A short distimee to the southward, of Napa4i^iaiig 
I was told: there was a .^pape% manufactory, and . had 
a quantity of paper given me. spid to have 
made there. It . closely resembled that pf China^^bot 
appeared to be more woplly. Grass-cloth, of a coarse 
texture, and coapsp; .cottphs, are also .^pye uppn^ tbe 
island; but I believe, v all the finer ones come from 
China, as wellaa thebroad cloth .pf which their cloaks 
arc made. Red pottery moderated^ good, a bad porce- 
lain, and tiles, are among their manufacturies, apd also 
paper fans, of which the skektx)n-i 8 .^hw*iboo; 
l^ir pins, and wicker baskets, and t9fO sorts of spirits 
distilled irom grain ; moroofoepo;. already described^ 
and another called aackee* .resepbliBg the samshew pf 
China; saltj^^from the. natural deposition of thej|^a,4» 

collected in pans.- » 

Supao-Koang nations, among rtbp maimfaphn^^ 

^s country, silk, anns^ibiass. 

♦ Kaempfer's History of Japan, p. Wl. 
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j^lver ornamema, a papgr thi^ke? thao tbat ol6i»- 
rea, made of Us ,^ocpnSf, ani another made iNmhm^ 
besides that maonfactn^ed from the bark, of, dia paper 
tree. He states they have woods fit for dyes, and'paitica. 
larly esteem one made frnm a tree, the leaves «fwbidi 
resemble those of the citron tree ; and , mentions bfass, 
pewter, saddles, bridles, and sheath as being tnannfiio> 
tured with considerable taste and neatness upon the 
island, and as forpipg part of the; tribute, to China, 
from which it might , be, inferred that they were better 
executed than. tbpse in Pekin,. 

Previous to our departure I offered An-yah a patent 
eom*mill.and a wUmowing machine, and showed him 
the use of them. He; was extremely thankful for 
them at fijrsti bn^^f^f b little consideration he declined 
the present, iyrithout assigning any reason. He pro- 
bably imagined. the intfiodiiction of. foreign machinery 
might be di^approved.by his superiors. 

It has been observed that, -drums and tambourines 
werethe only mnsieai instruments among these people i 
we^w a flute,; and were told that the inhabitants pos- 
sessed vipbas otherstringed insttnmeaits ; yet they 
do not appbftf^ld. be a nation. .. 

Among otnr/iiBmerous bmciries there was not one 
!|o which we igot auch contiv^titory answers as that 
noncetninf the, residence of the, king 
ife inraa sttident that tbew ,sw» a 
authority upon . tbfi ishMd^.nhoni^thBy 
which ip Hr, MctrtiiinB’A Dietionpi^ is tWtWStcdrWsgi 
and that his reside*!^ was n<i^ fikn-ftomtUapa-hiang'. 

but.AnTyab F«wlted 

question. Sometimes: be said it was four da^ t0[ «>* 

north-cftsb at othelrs’^^ 



)f the native# diil^eS <1^- <S^*^ 

glared it wm at«Ei^^jSefe*coo, about nine likgtaiei'tb 
he northward ; otnbr^^how^cJ^ei^, taldf nie tbe^rfaine Of 
lis residence was Shoodi, or Sheui, as before. Mr. 

Coliie was also inforiSed it was at Shdbdi i tft^efbre, 

5heui, or Shoodi, is in all probability' the correct name 
)f the place. As the natives pointed out to me the 
town upon the hill at the back of Napa-kiang* as 
Shoodi, and as another party named it to Mr. Collie 
Shumi, we may presume that this town is the' capital 
of Loo Choo ; and this is the conclusion,' as already 
remarked, that Captain Hdll came tO, after many in- 
quiries on the same subject. Indeed T should think 
there could not be much doubt about it^ as it answers 
very well both in name and position to the capital de- 
scribed by Supao-Koang, Who remarks that the* king 
holds his court ‘ in the south-irest part of the islhAd. 

The ground it stands upon is Called Cheulf,’*‘ ‘and that 
near this place the palace of the king is situated u|)on 
a hill. In another part- he says' that the spite between 
Napa-kiang and the palace is almost one 6onlihui& 
town.-l* Mr. Klaproth, h0wehrbjr,-^bki pdfellbhedf ix*- 
tracts from some Chinese documen#^ Which place ftie 
capital twenty ftV (ten mites ?)'east oPNapa-kfah^/ 

In the journals of tby OffiOem;,* I ftJd that some Of 
them were infOTBoed by the inhabimAts^ fl^ ’tfiMitfe 
^as sent to China only Olh'et^ 

that it was paid' every ycarl litempfer alSb 
tribute is sent cnen^yeat^td thO^Tttffali'an yoiltrfch^^^& 
token of submissiom^ ®y the Ghinesfe 
demanded ^ I KaVe klreadV atatb4. 

'.fteuiibythelj(K>l5:hoo8M,w^4(b«f^*nwcedCS|w^^ 

“‘ •an.e vray as tKey ’caU lAW-tloq tioo-CM. 
t Lfttres Edifiante*, ■ ' 
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ciSAP. M. J. Klaproth) quoting One of these authort, 

1654 Loo Cboo sent Chang-Chy, the king’s son, 

Muf, aii ambassador to Pekin, when it was arranged ^tiist 
**”’ every second year an aiilbassador should be seat to 
that court with tribute, which i should consist of 
3,000 lbs. (rf copper, 12,600 lbs. of sulphur, uid 
3,000 lbs. of a strong silk ; and that the numblir of his 
suite should not exceed a hundred and; fifty personsii- 
Lord Macartney, when on his embassy to the court 
of China,f met the mandarins from Loo Choo, who 
were going with this tribute to Pekin, and who in- 
foraied him their chief sent delegates every two years 
to offer tribute.* And- when we were at Loo Chooy 
both Ching-oong-choo and An-yab mformed me to 
the same effect, viz. that it was sent every second year. 
We may therefore conclude, that this ■ is the period 
agreed upon between the two countries. 

M. Klaproth) pi 1 64* informs us, that notwithstand- 
ing tribute is^paid to the court of China, Loo Choo is 
also compelled to acknowledge the sovereignty of Ja- 
pan, to send ambassadors therd from time to time, and 
to pay tribute, in swords, hOTses, a sphciea of perfume, 
ambeigri^!vas4B ;for pm’fumes, and » sort, of stuff, a 
texture manufactured from the baric of treeS) lacquered 
tables inlaid witi» shells or mother of pearl, and mad- 
der, &Ci I shall merely observe j^ionVthis passa^ 
that some of the ^ articles which sfcre said to be earned 
as tribute to, Japan, aro vaetually ;taken .from then^ 
and. from, Chinaito. Loo ^hob, such as the vtoes and 
lacquered tables arid that Biothee 4 L(tf,pead«^ s»d:^ 
the natives not to be< fijand .'upotti jthmshoOW 
island. 

Embassy to Chivk, bj Giorge SUuui^t^ w* P* 
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Tlie highest point of Loo- ChoG-^hioh^W! saw waT cimp 
a hill situated at the back of Barfow’s Bay, in about . 
the latitude of 26' 27" N„ answering in position nearly ^ 
to a mountain which appears on the chart of Mr. Kk- 
proth, under the name of Onnodake. The height of. 
this mountain is 1089 feet. The next highest point to * 
this, which was visible from the ’anchorage, was the 
summit of the hiU of Sumar, on which the capital is 
built; the highest point of diis is 540J feet. Ab- 
bey Point is 98i, and a bluff to the northward of Pot- 
soong 99| feet. The Sugar-Loaf (Ee-gotwietMoo) was 
too far distant for us to determino its height ; but I 
think Mr. Klaproth is wrong in saying it may be seen 
twenty-five sea leagues, as our distance from it was 
only ten leagues, and it was* scarcely above the hori- 
zon.* It is certainly not sohighas Onnodake, whichj 
to a person at the surface of the sea, would be- just vi- 
sible at the distance of thirty-four miles. He is ^o 
mistaken in supposing it the only peak on the island.. 

These heights appear to be gained by ascents of mo- 
erate elevation only. In no part did we perceive aniy. 

Ills so abrupt that they emildi not be turned to (uv- 
ount by the ^culturist. The centre of the ialandS, 

If perhaps a linei drawn a* little to toe' w^tward ofit^ 
s the most elevated, part of the jeountry. > Still the 
*sud is not divided by aasndge, bBtv'by.a humber of 
oonded eminences, for the mo«t part rrff the same ele- 
toon, with valleys bctween thetn ; so*toat when viewr 
w a distance- the island (^^eaes toihave a ■very level 
In a Chinese pknidf.Loa Choo all these 
wences are occr^edj.by paiaoes and by courts of 

tog. 'The high^ parts ofthe. idand.are, in genp,. 

’ ^“^too'inted by trees, g^mlly of the piniu thtor 
Klaproth’s M^hioires r«lati& h rAsie,''tom. ii. p. 173 . ■ ' 
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CHA^. IrontaslA, arid tfa#c)fdli^5 though 'Afey^ -w^' soiSifiiDei 
bstfO, or at rtiost clottfOd with a dltAtoutivo Aud 
Vegetation. It not unfi^uently happen# thi« mnO 
precipices occur neir tho mimmits' o^ the liilhi '*sd 
. that large blocks Of m cOral-like substance oife stea 
lying as if they had been left there by tbfe'sea. This 
substance, of whidf all the rocky parts of the iskid 
that we examined were composed, is a cellular or grsi- 
nular limestone, bearing- a great resemblance to eOral, 
for which it might easily be mistaken. It has a very 
rugged surftice; tfOt unlike silwt macli^re. Lieutenant 
Bekher found sandstone of a loose texture, enclosing 
balls of blue marl, and in one instance interstrati6ed 
with it in alternate seams with -the coral formation. 
This formation oonstittted part of a rfeef, dry at low 
Water. Ih the JBarl he fOhnd cyliudriual tmd elongated 
cones, similar^to the'belemnkc, of a light colour, and 
occasionally crystallieations of calcaiffeOu'S sper. 

The precipices inland^ as well us those^hich form 
clifls upon the’ '^tet, a#e hollowed out' beneath, a# if 
they had been subjected to the ac^on of the waves. 
Upon the sea-OOaSrt 'this has nd Ambt^ been the case, 
and the*>^8tan RoOkj' spoken of before, presents a 
curious’ 'inst^ce of US' effect! but it is nOt' t|uite so 
evident that the sea has lfeadled tto 
Point, as they are separated fribiU lt by a plain cove 
with v^tation, and the violence of iJmi^'aves is broken 
by reefs wMch lie far Ouftside thtem.'‘^‘i ‘ ‘ 

^The soil in the vickity Of- Nap**l^i4! •* 
arenaceous and'hiarfy/ bitt' fo the souni^^^t or 
Point there is a stratttUi of clay, wbiohjifodWiseq 
of its retaining mpisti^ better ® 

soil, is appropriated to, the ^ i 

The greater part of Ihskislapd if, | 
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of coral. These, we of twQ cne jw .wbkh the 

animals have ceased to exist, and the othe« which is 
still occupied by them. Both are darker-coloured 
than the reefs in the middle of the Pacific, , owing 
probably, to the various depositions, which the) rams’ 
have washed from the land. The shells found upon ’ 
them are very much incrusted. 4bout eight miles to 
the northward of Napa-kiang there is a deep bay the 
shores of which are very flat, and have been converted 
into salt-pans by, the natives. A river which appears 
to have Its rise near the capital, after passing at the 
back of some hills, about flve miles.inland, empties, k. 
self into this bay. There is also another stream at 
Potsoong The natives would not.permit us to ascer- 
tain how far inland the water flowed up the harbour - 
nor would they inform us whether it was a division of 
be island, as Its appearance induced na to suppose. 

the Cbinesc {dan already alluded to, the island is 
thvided by such a. channel j but it, is doubtful whether 
this division may not be intended for the channel 
"h'ch separates Loo Choo from the Madjico-sima 
»roup, as the island to the southward has Tamne- 
an written upon it, and.thero is a small island close 
the eastward of it called Lftf/e Lew-Kew.*. The 

2 K , correctly given in the 

K ut, If intended for thote placeL'here is » 

Pegiommlatmnofafldistanceandp^^ 

•roduett c that 4 % vegetable 

bund Wtd tonnerate zones are hew 

oamefortT^”^’ pal®*,. hoerhaavia, scaevola» 

™a» and other, trees and .shrubs reii^ the 

V '* ,«a«“%abjy thaii tio 
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ihk'rOMcaaiXojtairaii^/ ,,,^ 

^i.- i*i» shores of 'R»'reai|*^‘' 

‘**^' gjsritts. <if^oi«^'l#(NN^tea'»4»re pecoM 

Afecmg- thfe b^e^•MlHld•^wrih^ which' adorapitha^^ 
the bttotlnd, hil^as iCitiae^Wi' thespesia pop^ti , 
biseiM'Co’8ftr4iil«niii|> pahdaotm, xpisddran^ 
other tkies hti)i shrobsi 80*B*<'of whi^Ttwre iie^*# 
found uniting Aik' graceful £oli^} wfai^Ja 
the ^gardens we,*-noticod/<fdBBtaiii^ ‘ bhnana, fig, a^ 
onut|e./tree8>< tfaoa^>°the ^tter were 'apparent ret; 
scarekt were .told '^irat thi^ ihad pomegraiatM, 
hut ^tai thoy had nettheir pihe^pples, plums, nor IS- 
thoi^ktheif: wwrpurf^y'tiicqaainted with than 
rdl/ le-ohe i» g>frftit«>wbi^ is said to be peculiar 
to China* indeed®hr&Jv)K;Il»ri^^ Descrip- 
tion de4aiShfa^^i*ohi; p* IG^-says ir giews only in 
two jhuwiiio^afrf tlssik gwwt imllpire,'Qtit^«tongi and 

‘Foldmi. -I%e.Oa4hi^l^ it is at D)0 

Choo^and tbat^lni arOnUo ihesiJcitrtms, lemons, lai- 
siiiS('‘pla|jM|<epples,iim4 pehrs, ntHie 6f stbieb we saw. 

’ We trere informed that the was tolewWy 

Imd^tbit vtb^' >mld <'ai]^ ^odUent tobacco 
«l»clt:W4»Kni|iht WbiM^arlif tli4gi#th of# 
island. (Mlrit «|RtiD8*th^lteW ^fgev^ » ^ 
which they bukr/ife intedle; a*'.k^,^hilBi»p|#'l#^ 
<»darsyinnrel^ithdipitliftt5?^otfg^^4^^^ 

pknitiM 


, ... ,, ... - 

Thii sdUappem tO,l^; ' " * 







of labour 

are not jery ato^W&f*bd it > 
nouce the inamier ta wWch.theiiBhftbitaota We^tp*. 
ed those which they poaseas to the^gnsateat adrantiu^ 
by conducting them in. trougha from place toWpSk 
and at last allowing them to overflow flat place„neM 
the beach, for the purpose of raising rice and taro 
which require a soil con^stantly weti .... . / 

The principal animals wJhich we saw at Loo Choo 
were bullocks, horses, asses, gpats, pigs, and cats ; afl 
of very diminutive size: a bullock^ which was brought 
to us weighed only 100 Iba. without the oflal, and the 
horses were so low that a taU person had diflSenlty in 
keeping his feet otf the ^ound; yet these, ankhals 
must ^ esteemed in Japan, , as they are said; to have 
formed part of the tribute to that place. . Tbe ponltey 
are also small: we. heard dogs,, hut never sa#. any. 

aproth, p. 187 , asserts (here are beam, wolves, and 
jackals. A venomous snake is abo said to exist -iii 
e interior. But the only other aninuds.we saw wore 

to swnewbafcdiffiwent 

flies dragon-flies, :faitt«. 

, oney-bees, >wwp^ iBoskit08 bf.n large, siae, ^ 

ve,^^ and of these 

«®bled i«lb )*Mrt#iiiohse«Md^fdfr))a^^ 
^“gas her^^ 

•***> 

are mono 


m 
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iijg sharks imd ,*^5 # 

guard-fish, ;fvhich. are eti^eQ in the harl)p,uir,, 
frequenting the reefs belong principally tp ^'el 
ch^todon and labros. , A chromis, a beaurii^- 
fish, was .noticed in* the, waters which inuptol 
rice fields. 

Upon the reefs are several mteriae. These aniwiils 
are furnished with long spiny tentaculge, and aw^in 
the habit of concealing their bodies in the hollow p||to 
of the coral, and leaving their tentacnise to , be wash^ 
about and partake of the waving motion of the seaj^ 
and to a person unacquainted with the zoophytes which' 
form the coral, they might be supposed to be the ani- 
mals connected with its structure. Lieutenant Bel- 
cher remarks of these , reefs that a great change must 
have taken place, Jn them since they were visited by 
the Alceste and Lyra, as he never observed any coral 
reefs apparently so destitute of animation as those 
which surround Loo Choo. The sea anemone and 
other zoophytes were very scarce. 

We saw no shells of , any value. A fef^cardium, 
trochus, and sfr^mbus were brought me by An-yah, 
and.the Uibtw^wqf seen bn the beach; but the his- 
tory of ^ws Inland states that the mother of pearl, 
large fi^t shells nearly transparent, and cowries, formed 
part.,pt.tiip tribute to Japan. . An-yab, however, as- 
8ui^,.)^e4hore were no pearl shells upon the coast 

Xiics^P^ate of Loo Choo must be verjr mild, fro® 
the pature of the dwelling-houses and the,, dress of the 
people ;,the mq^ temperat,ure pf tl^e air, ipr the fort- 
night which we passed in the harbour^ ^ Un- 
like the lypa, we heye experienced no great transi- 


tions, but an almost uniform teinperature|. } 
the sickness the 
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had, however, a good deal of raitt in this tiihe, which 
was about the changfe of the monsoon. By An-yah’s 
account this island is occasionally visited by violent JJjt* 
ta-foopgs (mighty-winds), which unroof the houses and 
destroy the crops, and do other damage. They had 
experienced one, only the mouth previous to our arri- 
val, which we were told had destroyed a great deal of 
rice, and was the cause of so many Japanese vessels 
being in the port. In 1708 it appears that one 

of these hurricanes did incalculable mischief, and 
occasioned much misery. The inhabitants seem to 
entertain a great dread of famine, and it is not^ impro- 
bable that these ta-foongs may occasion the evil. 

April, May, June, Jhly, August, and September are 
the months in which these winds are liaWb to occur. 

Mhe harbour of Napa-kiang, though open to winds 
from the north, by the west to south-west is very se- 
cure, provided ships anchor in the Bampool ; a bay 
formed by the coral, to the northward of the Capstan 
Rock. In the outer anchorage, at high water, there is 
sometimes a considerable swell ; and were it to blow 
bard from the westward at the time of the spring tides I 
b#e no doubt it would be sensibly felt. The reefs 
^hirh afford protection to the harbour are scarcely 
above the sea at low water neap tides, and some re^ 
nmin wholly covered. In general they are much bro- 
and have many knolls in their vicinity, which 
to make ships cautious how they stand towards 
Aein. There are two entrances to the outer harbour, 
from the northward, and the other from the west- 
'"^ard. The former is narrow, and has several dan- 
rocks in the channel, which, as they are not in 
visible, are very likely to prove injurious to , 
j as it can seldom happen that there is a 
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necessity for entering the harbour in that direc^0il^ the 
passage ought to be avoided. The western entrance 
is divided into two channels by a coral ban% with 
only seven feet water upon it, which, as it was disco- 
vered by the Blossom, I named after that ship. The 
passage on either side this rock may be made tise of 
as convenient ; but that to the southward is preferable 
with southerly winds and flood tides, and the other 
with the reverse. A small hillock to the left of a 
cluster of trees on the distant land, in the direction of 
Mount Onnodake, open about 4^ to the eastward of i 
remarkable headland to the northward of Potsoong, 
will lead through the south channel ; and the Capstan 
Rock, with the highest part of the hill over Napa- 
kiang, which has the appearance of a small cluster of 
trees, will lead close over the north end of Blossom 
Rock. This notice of the dangers of entering the har- 
bour will be sufficient in this place, and if vessels are 
not provided with a chart, or require further direc- 
tions, it will be prudent to anchor a boat upon the 
rock. 

Though the inhabitants of Loo Choo show so much 
anxiety for charts, they do not appear to have pro- 
fited much by those which have been given to them, 
nor by those published in China and Japan. Their 
knowledge of geography is indeed extremely limited, 
and, with the exception of the islands and places with 
which they trade, they may be said to be almost igno- 
rant of the geography of every other part of the globe- 
I did not omit to inquire about Ginsima, Kinsimai 
and Bonins^a, islands which were supposed to 
at no great distance to the eastward of Loo Choo. * 
two first have never been seen since their discoverji 
but the other frroup has long been known to Japa®’ 
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and if we can credit the charts of the Japaliese, it has 
been inhabited some time, as several villages and tem- 
ples are marked therein. The Loo Chooans, how- 
ever, could give me no information of it, or of any 
other islands lying to the eastward of their own, and 
were quite surprised at bearing a Japanese vessel* 
bad been cast away upon an island in that direction. 

The groups of islands seen in the distance to the 
westward of Loo Choo are called by the natives Kir- 
raina and Agoo-gnee. Kirrama consists of four 
inlands, Zammamee, Accar, Ghirooma,* and Toocast- 
chee, of which all but the last are very small. Agoo- 
irnec consists of two small islands, Aghee and Homar. 
Both groups are peopled from and are subject to Loo 
Clioo. Kirrama has four mandarins, one of the higher 
order, and three inferior; and Agoo-gnee two of the 
latter. The islands are very scantily peopled: in 
Tooeastchee, which is the largest, there are but five 
liundred houses. The small coral islands oflP Napa- 
kiuiig are called Tzee. 

To the northward of Loo Choo there are two 


'diiiids, from which supplies are occasionally received ; 

of which I have spoken before- as being 
to Loo Choo, and Yacoo-chima, a colony of 
Ooshima produces an abundance of rice, and 
in dry seasons in Loo Choo this valuable grain some- 
Hnirs falls, Yacoo-chima junks, which appear to be the 


sUat carriers to Loo Choo, go there and load. Ya- 
^^o-chima is said to be an island of great extent, but 
chart which An-yah drew to show its situation 
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1887 * 


‘''ee Kaempfer’s History of Japan. 

^ Probably O-foushima of Supao-Koang, situated in latitude 
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was too rude for me even to conjecture which '6l( the 
islands belonging to Japan it might be. 

In my narrative of Loo Choo I have made allusion 
to the works of several Chinese and Japanese authors,* 
who have written upon that island. As their ac- 
counts generally wear the appearance of truth, atid as 
they are the only records wc have of the early history 
of a country so little visited by Europeans, I shall 
give a sketch of them, that my reader may become 
acquainted with what is known of the history of that 
remote country, without having to search diflFerent 
books, only one of which has as yet been published in 
England. 

The inhabitants of Loo Choo are extremely jealous 
oH* their antiquity as a nation. They trace their de- 
scent from a male and a female, who were name’d 
Omo-mey-keiou, who had three sons and t^o daug- 
ters. The eldest of these boys was named Tien sun 
(or the grandson of heaven). He was afterwards the 
first king of Loo Choo, and from the first year of his 
reign to the first of that of Chun-tien, who ascended 
the throne A. D. 1187, they reckon a period of no 
less than 17,802 years. The kings were supppsedto 
be descended from the eldest son, the nobility from 
the second, and the commoners from the youngest. 
The eldest daughter was named Kun-kun, and bad 
the title of Spirit of Heaven ; the other, named Tch(^ i 
tcho, was called the Spirit of the Ocean. 

* The works of these authors will be found in L^ttres 
et Curieuses, tom. xxiii. 1811; Grosier sur la Chine, tom* 

M. J. Klaproth, Memoires sur la Chine; Kaeinpfer’s Histoiy 
Japan, vol. i.; P. J. B. Duhalde. For other information on L 
Choo, the reader is referred to the Voyages of Benyows 
Broughton, and of H. M. ships Alceste and Lyra. 
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We are told that five-and-twenty dynasties succes- chap. 
sively occupied the throne of Loo Choo, from the 
death of Tien-sun to the reign of Chun-tien ; hut M»y, 
nothing further was known of the history of the coun- 
try until the year A. D. 605, when the Emperor of 
China, of the dynasty of ^Soui,” being informed there 
were some islands to the eastward of his dominions 
named Loo Choo, became desirous of reconnoitring 
their situation, and of becoming acquainted with the 
resources of the islands. He accordingly 6tted out 
an expedition, but it did not effect what the emperor 
desired. It, however, brought back a few natives ; 
ahd an ambassador from Japan happening to be at the 
court of China at that time, informed the emperor 
that these people belonged t(f Loo Choo, and described 
dicir island as being poor and miserable, and the m- 
habltant^ as barbarians. Being informed that in five 
(lays a vessel could go from his dominions to the re- 
Mdence of the king of these islands, the emperor, 
Yang-tee, sent some learned men with interpreters to 
Loo Choo to obtain information, and to signify to the 
Iving that he must acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
Emperor of China, and do him homage. This em- 
ijassy Succeeded in reaching its destination, but, as 
•night have been expected from the ruler of an inde- 
pendent people, it was badly received, and was obliged 
to return with the haughty answer to their sovereign, 
that the prince of Loo Choo would acknowledge no 
^hief superior to himself. Indignant at being thus • 
treated by a people who had been described as barba- 
he put ten thousand experienced troops on boari 
junks, and made a successful descent upon the 
I ^•’eat Loo Choo. The king, who appears to have 
1 a man of great courage, placed himself at thfe 
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CHAP, head of his troops, and disputed the ground with the 

\ i Chinese ; but unfortunately he was killed ; his troops 

.Mjy, gave way ; and the victorious invaders, after pillaging 
and setting fire to the royal abode, and making 6vc 
thousand slaves, returned to China. 

It is said that at this tirtie the inhabitants of Loo 
Choo had neither letters nor characters, and that all 
classes of society, even the king himself, lived in the 
most simple manner. It does not, however, appear 
that the people were entitled to the appellation of bar- 
barians, which was given to tlumi by the ambassador 
of Japan in China, nor that they merited the title of 
poor devils, which the word licu-kieu implies in Ja- 
panese ; as they had fixed laws for marriages and in- 
terments, and paid great respeet to their ancestors 
^nd other departed friends; and they had other wetl 
regulated institutions which fully relieved them from 
the charge of barbarisu). Their country was not i )0 
poor nor so destitute of valuable productions, or even 
of manufactures, but that Chinese merchants were 
glad to open a trade with it, and to continue it through 
five dynasties which successively ruled in China after 
the coiKpiest of Loo Choo, notwithstanding the in- 
difterence of the emperors who, during that period, 
ceased to exact the tribute that had been unadc to 
their predecessors. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that this stigma, which ought properly to belong to 
Formosa — which, though a much larger island, wa*' 
then called Little Loo Choo — may have been attached 
U) the island we visited from the similarity of names. 

Chun-tien was said to be descendi&d from the kinp 
of Japan, but it is not known at what period hi-^ 
family settled in Loo Choo. Before he came to the 
throne, he was governor of the town of Potlen. 
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his accession his title was disputed by a nobleman chap. 
named Li-yong ; but he being defeated and killed, 

Chun tien was acknowledged King of Loo Choo by 
the people. Having reigned 6fty-one years, and be- 
stowed many benefits upon his subjects, whose hap- 
piness was his principal care, he died at the age of 
seventy-two. In this reign reading and writing are 
said to liave been first introduced from Japan, the 
character being that of Y-rofa. 

Very little mention is made of the son and successor 
of Cliun-tien ; but the reign of his grandson Y-pen is 
marked by the occurrence of a famine and a plague^ 
which nearly desolated the island ; and by his abdica- 
tion in favour of any person whom the people might 
appoint to succeed him. The choice fell upon Ynt- 
•> 011 , the governor of a small town; but the king^ 

(loMrous of ascertaining whether he was a competent 
person to succeed him, first made him prime minister ; 
and being at length satisfied that the choice of the peo- 
ple was judicious, he abdicated in his favour, reserving 
it very moderate provision for himself and family. 

^nt-sou ascended the throne A. D. 1260, and reigned 
forty years. He is said to have been the first to levy 
^a\es, and to have introduced useful regulations for 
cultivation of the soil. In his reign Ta-tao, Ki- 
and other islands to the north-east and north- 
came under the dominion of Loo Choo. This 
was also marked by an attempt of the Emperor 
China to renew his demand of tribute, which had 
[)ecn made for so many generations that the Loo 
Cliooans began to consider themselves absolved from 
obligation. The Emperor of China, however, 
^^tvrmining not to relinquish the advantages which had 
gained by his predecessor Yang-ti, equipped a 





CHAP, fleet for the puqjpjBe 6f compelling payment; but 
! about this time China having suffered a serious ^efoa 
M*y, from the Japanese, and from the kingdoms of TpnyujQ 
and Cochin China, and lost 100,000 men in her expe- 
ditions against those places, disaffection spread 
throughout the troops, and the expedition re^ed 
without even having reached its destination. 

Ynt-sou was succeeded by his son Ta-tchin, who was 
followed by his son Ynt-see, two princes much es- 
teemed for their wisdom and benevolence. Not so 
Yut-ching, a prince .of avaricious and voluptuous dis- 
position, who ascended the throne of his father in 
1314; during whose reign the state fell into consi- 
derable disorder. The governor of Keng-koaey-gin 
revolted and declared himself King of Chanpe, the 
northern province of the island. The* governor gf 
Tali also revolted, and became king, of the southern 
province Chan-nan, leaving Yut-ching to govern only 
the centre of the island, which was called Tchong- 
chan. Thus was this island, not sixty miles in length, 
divided into three independent kingdoms. The great- 
est animosity prevailed between these three princi- 
palities ; and long and bloody wars ensued. About 
sixty yeiu’s after the country had been thus divided, 
Tsay-tou, a prince beloved by his people and esteemed 
for his valour, came to the throne of the mitjdle pro- 
vince. It was in his reign that Hong-vou, the Emp<‘' 
ror of China, renewed overtures of protection," 
the embassy wliich he sent to the court of Tsay-tou 
acquitted itself so creditably, that the offer was ac- 
cepted. The kings of the other districts of Loo Choo 
were no sooner apprised of the conduct of Tsay-tou, 
than they also put themselves under the protection 
China ; and thus Loo Choo once more became tri- 
butary to the Celestial Empire. 
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The Emperor Hong-vou so Vouch pleased with chap. 
this conduct of^the kings of Loo Choc, that he sent 
them large presents of iron, porcelain, and other May 
articles which he knew to be scarce in their dominions ; 
and also settled in the middle province thirty-six 
families from Fochien, who established themselves at 
a place called KUmi, a little to the northward of Napa- 
kiang. These people introduced into Loo Choo the 
Chinese written character, and ceremonies in honour 
of Confucius. On the other hand, the kings of Loo 
Choo sent several youths to Pekin, among whom were 
the sons and brothers of Tsay-tou, who were educated 
and brought up at the expense of the emperor. 

The best understanding now existed between the 
kings of Loo Choo and the court of China ; and while 
the ernperor was receiving ambassadors from Loo 
Choo, that country had the satisfaction of seeing 
several islands to the northward and southward of its 
own position added to its dominions. On the death 
of Tsay-tou, which happened in 1396, his son Au-ning 
was installed king by the emperor in the place of his 
father. He reigned ten years, and was succeeded by 
his son Is-tchao. The reigns of these two princes 
were not distinguished by any remarkable events ; but 
^hat of her successor, Chang-patch^, will ever be re- 
oieinbered by the Loo Chooans from the advantageous 
union of the free provinces, which for nearly a century 
had been agitated by a continued state of warfare; 

‘‘ud from the estimation in which the king of the 
'sland was held by Stfentsong, then Emperor of China, 
who made him large presents of silver, and bestowed 
^Pon him the title of Changy which has ever since 
the patronymic of the royal family of Loo Choo. 

The three following reigns present no occurrences 
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CHAP, worthy of notice. In 1454, the Chang-tai-kieou as- 
cended the throne amidst difficulties ^nd disaffection. 

Mty, His ambitious brother disputed the elevated rank he 
had obtained, and enlisted in his cause so powerful a 
body of the islanders, that the king was defeated, his 
palace burned, and his magazines reduced to ashes. 
In this state of affairs he solicited the protection of the 
Emperor of China, who readily assisted him ; and not 
only restored tranquillity to the island by his interfer- 
ence, but caused the king to be remunerated for all 
his losses. 

The commerce of Loo Choo with China afterwards 
daily increased ; and under the reign of this prince so 
great a trade was carried on between the two coun- 
tries, that the provinces of Tche-kiang and Foebien 
were distressed by the quantity of silver and copper 
coin that was carried away to Loo Choo. The people 
even complained to the Emperor of the scarcity, who 
ordered that in future the trade between these two places 
should be confined within certain limits. 

After a short reign of seven years, Chang-tai kicou 
was succeeded by his son Chang-te, a prince whoso 
name was rendered odious by the acts of cruelty hi 
committed, and who was so much detested, that alter 
his death the people refused to acknowledge as king 
the person whom he had appointed to succeed hnn; 
and elected in his stead Chan-y-ven, anobleina» of the 
island of Yo-pi-chan. Though the reign of this prinr<^ 
is distinguished in history only by the regulation of 
the number of persons who should accompany the 
ambassadors to Pekin, yet he is said to have been a 
great prince. His son, Chang-tching, was a minor 
at the death of his father, and his paternal unc<’ 
was chosen to b^ his protcqtor. In this reign 
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Choo became a comparatively great commercial na- chap. 
tion. Many vessels were sent to Formosa, to the 
roasts of Bungo, Fionga, Satzuma, Corea, and other 
places. Her vessels became the carriers of Japanese 
produce to China, and vice versa ; and one of them 
even made the voyage to Malacca. 

By this extensive trade, and by being the entrepdt 
between the two empires of China and Japan, Loo 
Choo increased in wealth and rose into notice ; espe- 
cially as it was found convenient by both these two 
i:reat nations to have a mediator on any differences 
arising between •them. The advantage thus derived by 
Loo Choo was particularly manifested on the occasion 
of II remonstrance on the part of China against rob- 
lu rics and piracies committed upon the shores of that 
«^)untry by a prodigious nliinber of vessels manned by 
ri'sohuc and determined seamen, principally Japanese, 

^^llo landed upon all parts of the coast, and spread 
(on?,tcriiation along the whole of the western shore of 
tlu' Yellow Sea, even down to Canton. The Emperor 
(ifdiina on this occasion sent ambassadors to Loo 
Lljoo; and a representation was made to the Court 
"f Japan of the numerous piracies committed in the 
•It^ininions of the Emperor of China by the subjects of 
*bat country ; and succeeded so far that the sovereign 
of Japan gave up to the King of Loo Choo a number 
of vessels and slaves which had been captured ; but as 
none of these marauding vessels had been fitted out 
l>y his coirimand, and as they were the property of in- 
dividuals over whom he had no control, it was out of 
^i^ power to put a stop to the depredations. The Eni- 
P^J’or of China rewarded the King of Loo Choo for 
important service by sending him large presents 
^f silk, porcelain, and silver, and brass money ; and 
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CHAP, granted to hi8 subjects very great privileges iq. their 
^ ^ j commercial transactions with China. 

. May, The Japanese pirates, among which there Tvcre a 
great many vessels manned by Chinese, continued 
their depredations in spite of the efforts and remon. 
strances of the Emperor bf China ; and latterly occa. 
sioned such alarm in that country, that the famous 
Tay-Cosama, who was then secular ruler of Japan, 
determined to avail himself of the panic, and preme- 
ditated an attack upon the coast of that mighty em- 
pire. It was necessary to the success of this bold 
enterprise that the assault should be conducted with 
the utmost secrecy ; and Tay-Cosama, fearing that the 
frequent intercourse between China and Loo Choo, 
which country could not remain in ignorance of the 
preparations^ might be the means of divulging his in- 
tentions to China, sent ambassadors to Chang-ning, 
who was then King of Loo Choo, haughtily forbidding 
him to pay tribute to China, and desiring him to ac- 
knowledge no other sovereign than that of Japan. It 
is said that he also sent similar notices to the gover- 
nor of the Philippines, to the King of Siam, and to the 
Europeans in India. 

Chang-ning, however, was not easily intimidated, 
and remained deaf to the menaces of the Emperor of 
Japan. He saw through the designs of Tay-Cosama; 
and by means of a rich Chinese merchant, who hap- 
pened to be at Napa-kiang at that time, he apprised 
Ouan-li, then Emperor of China, of his designs- 
Ouan-li immediately increased his army, fortified his 
coasts, and made every preparation for a vigorous e- 
fence against the invading army of Japan, whenever^ 
might arrive. He also apprised Corea of the danger 
with which that state was threatened ; but the kmgj 
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misled probably by the designing Emperor of Japan, ciUP. 
and imagining the immefise preparations making by 
that prince were intended for the invasion of China, 
neglected to strengthen his defences, and was at 
length surprised by the Japanese, who invaded his 
dominions. ^ • 

Cliang-ning, notwithstanding the invasion with 
which he was also threatened, continued his tribute to 
China; and Ouan-li received his ambassadors with 
the greatest possible respect, and rewarded their sove- 
reign for his fidelity. Some years after, in 1610, the 
Jiipunese renewed their menaces against Chang-ning, 
who, as on the former occasion, acquainted the Em- 
peror of China with his situation, and implored as- 
sistance ; but China at that time was fully occupied 
with her own troubles, and unable to render him any 
service. In this state of thin^, a nobleman of Loo 
Choo, named King-tchang, taking advantage of the 
situation of Chang-ning, revolted, and retired to Sat- 
zmna, where he fitted out an expedition cons^ing of 
ilOOO Japanese, and took Chang-ning prison^ 5 l-killed 
Ills father, Tching-hoey, because he wottld hot ac- 
knowledge his dependency to Japan, pillaged the 
i^oyul palace, and carried away the king prisoner to 
^atzuma. 


The conduct of the King of Loo Choo throughout 
^11 these disturbances is said to have been so magnani- 
I *^ious and spirited, that it even appeased King-tchang, 
prepossessed the Japanese i^o much in his, favour, 
that after two years* captivity they restored him to his 
^krone with honour. He was scarcely reinstated, 
always faithful to China, notwithstanding the 
he had escaped, and the helpless condition of 
emperor, he sent ambassadors to that country to 
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declare his submission as heretofore ; and to apprise 
the emperor of an attack which was intended to be 
made on Formosa by the Japanese, wly) had conceived 
the project of reinstating themselves in that country, 
and fortifying their settlements there. 

Chang-ning left no son to succeed him ; and Chang- 
yong, a descendant of the brother of his predecessor, 
was installed by the Emperor of China in his stead. 
This prince, notwithstanding the unsettled state of 
affairs, and the danger he had to apprehend from Ja- 
pan, paid the usual tribute to China, and introduced 
into his country from thence the manufacture of delft- 
ware, and an inferior kind of porcelain. 

About eightj^ears afterwards, A.D. 1643, the fa- 
mous revolution occurred in China, which fixed the 
Tartar dynasty on the throne of that empire ; an'd 
Chang-tch^, who at that time was King of Loo Cboo, 
sent ambassadors to pay homage to the new sovereign; 
when King Chang-tch6 received a sign manual from 
the Tartar monarch, directing that Loo Choo should 
not pay tribute oftener than once in two years, and 
that the number of the embassy should not exceed a 
hundred and fifty persons. 

In 1663 the great Emperor Kang-hi succeeded to 
the throne of China, and received the tribute of 
Chang-tch6 on the occasion. This magnanimous 
j^rince sent large presents of his own to the King of 
Loo Choo, in addition to some of an equally superb 
quality which were intended for that country by his 
father. His ambassadors passed over to Loo Choo, 
and according to custom ^confirmed the king in bis 
sovereignty, the ceremony on this occasion being dis* 
linguished by additional grandeur and solemnity. 

Kang-hi, probably foreseeing the advantages to hr 
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derived from an alliance with Loo Choo, which had 
so long continued faithful to the empire of China, 
turned his atteq^ion to the improvement of the coun- 
try with great earnestness and perseverance. He built 
a palace there in honour of Confucius, and a college 
for the instruction of youth in the use of the Chinese 
character, and established examinations for different 
branches of literature. Several natives of Loo Choo 
were sent to Pekin, and educated at the expense of 
the emperor, among whom was the king’s son. The 
tribute was better adapted to the means of the people ; 
and those articles only, which were either the produce 
of the soil, or the manufactures of the country, were 
in future to be sent to Pekin for {his purpose. In 
diort, Kang-hi lost no opportunity of gaining the 
friendship and esteem of his subjects. On the occa- 
sion of great distress in Loo Choo, which occurred in 
1708, when the palace of the king was burned, and 
linrricanes did incalculable mischief, and when the 
people were dying daily with contagious diseases, 
Kiiiig lii used every endeavour to mitigate their dis- 
and, by his humanity and generosity, secured to 
I'iuHclf the lasting gratitude of the inhabitants of Loo 
riioo. 

In 1719 he sent Supao-koang, a learned physician, 
niakc himself acquainted with the nature and pro- 
‘luctions of the island, and to inform himself of every 
particular concerning the government and the people. 

‘ ‘nco that period nothing is mentioned of Loo Choo 
^ C’binese history, beytJftd the periodical payment of 
I'v tribute, and the arAi^ai^^of ambassadors from that 
^tintry at the court of Pekin. 

1771 the well-known Count Benyowsky touched 
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CWAP. at an island belonging to Loo Choo, named Usml^y-Li- 
gon, where he found that almost all the inhabitants had 

- Wjy» been converted to Christianity by a Jesuit missionary. 
If we can credit his statement, he was treated by the 
natives with the greatest hospitality and unreserve. 

' Contrary to the custom of the eastern Asiatic nations, 

these people brought their daughters to the count ,and 
his associates, and pressed them to select wives from 
atnojig them. In short, the conduct of the inhabit- 
ants is described as being so engaging, that some of 
Benyowsky’s crew determined to remain with them, 
and were actually left behind when the count put to 
sea. And the natives, on the othjr hand, are asserted 
to have been so attached to their visitors, that they 
made them promise to return and form a settlement 
among them, and signed a treaty of friendship with 
the count. This veracious traveller found muskets 
with matchlocks in use with these people ; and to add 
to their means of defence, on his departure he pre- 
sented them with 80 muskets of his own, 600 swords, 
and 600 pikes, besides 20 barrels of pow der and 10 
barrels of musket-balls. 

Loo Choo in 1796 was visited by Captain Brough- 
ton, and in 1803 by the ship Frederick of Calcutta, 
which made an unsuccessful effort to dispose of her 
cargo. The inhabitants on both these occasions were, 
as usual, extremely civil and polite, but resisted every 
attempt at opening a commerce. The next mention 
of this interesting ialand is in the well-known publi- 
cations of Captain Basil JMifl||md of Mr. M^Cleod, 
the surgeon of the AlcestSpB 

Thus Loo Choo, like almost every other nation, 
%has been disturbed by civil wars, and the state ha* 
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)^en endangered by foreiga invasion : her toWns have cHAIfe 
ieen plundered, her palaces consumed, and her citi- 
teas carried into captivity. Situated between the em- 
pires of China and Japan, she has been mixed up With 
their quarrels, and made subservient to the interests of 
both ; at one time suffering all the miseries of inva- 
sion, and at another acting as a mediator. Allied by 
preference to China, and by fear and necessity, from 
her proximity, to Japan, she is obliged, to avoid jea- 
lousy, to pay tribute to both, though that to the latter 
country is said to be furnished by the merchants who 
arc most interested in the trade to that empire. Their 
jcondiict to strangers who have touched at their porta 
has ever been uniformly polite and hospitable ; but they 
would raJher be exempt from such friendly visits : 
and though extremely desirous of obtaining European 
manufactures, particularly cloth, hosiery, and cutlery, 
they would oppose any open attempt to introduce 
them. The most likely means of establishing a com- 
munication with them would be through Chinese mer- 
rhants at Canton, who might be persuaded to send 
pods there in their own names, and under the charge 
•f their own countrymen. 

Whale ships have occasionally touched at Lop 
hoo when distressed for provisions. It is satisfac- 
Of) to find that these interviews have been conducted 
dthout giving offence to 'the natives. It is to be 
that any vessel which may hereafter be under 
lie necessity of putting in there will preserve the same 
onduct, and give the inh^l^a'tits no ca^e to regret 
extended their mMHUty ^foreigners. 

I have perhaps entere^M« mf8li|k upon several 
westions connected with Loo Choo tnam may be con- 
a 
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sidered necessary, after what tas already been given to 
the public; but i^. appeared desirable to renrove doobti 
upon several points of interest, which could not per- 
haps be effectually accomplished without chnibining 
ray remarks with a short notice of the history of tin 
country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Passage from Loo Choo eastward — Arrive at Port Lloyd in the 
Yslas del Azobispo — Description of those Islands— Passage to 
Kamtchatka— Arrival at Petropaulski — Notice of that Place — 
Departure — Pass Beering’s Strait — Enter Kotzebue Sound— 
Prosecute the Voyage to the Northward — Stopped by the Ice- 
Return to the Southward— Discover Port Clarence and Grantley 
Harbour— Description of these Harbours — Return to Kotzebue 
Sound— Ship strikes upon a Shoal. 

« 

On the 25th of May we took our departure from 
Loo Choo, and steered to the eastward in search of 
some islands which were doubtfully placed in the 
charts. On the third day we arrived within a few 
iniles of the situation of Amsterdam Island without 
meting any land, and passed it to the northward, as near 
as the wind would permit. The weather was very un- 
favourable for discovery, being thick and rainy, or 
with very variable winds. On the 3d of June 
regretted exceedingly not having clear weather, as 
appearance of plover, sandlings, flocks of shear- 
and several petrel and albatrosses, created a be- 
that we were near some island. 

Throe (lays afterward s we were upon the spot where 
Island of Disappoj|^ent is placed in the latest 
^liarts. The weather was tufterably clear, but no land 
i^ld he seen ; and as we were so near the situation of 
f g^oup of islands which, if in existence, would oc- 
a2 
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cupy several days in examining, I did not wait to search 
for Disappointment Island, which is said to be very 
small. I have since been informed that this island, 
which in all probability is the same as the island of 
Rosario, was seen by a whaler, who, not being able 
to find it a second time, bestowed upon it the name of 
Invisible Island. It is said to lie ninety miles N.W. 
from port Lloyd, a place which I shall presently 
.notice. 

, The next evening we reached the situation of the 
Bonin Islands in Arrowsmith’s chart, and the follow- 
ing morning made sail as usual, without seeing any 
land. We were almost on the point of declaring them 
invisible also, when, after having stood to the eastward | 
a few hours, wc had the satisfaction to descry several 
islands, extending in a north and south direction'as 
far as the eye could discern. They all appeared to be 
small, yet they were high and very remarkable ; par- 
ticularly one near the centre, which I named after 
Captain Kater, V. P. R. S., &c. 

As the islands to the southward appeared to be the 
largest, I proposed to examine them first ; and 6nd- 
ing they W'ere fertile, and likely to afford good anchor- 
age, Lieutenant Belcher was sent in shore with a boati 
to search for a harbour. In the evening he retiimf^ 
with a favourable report, and with, a supply of fou^ 
teen large green turtle. I 

We stood off and on for the night with very thick 
weather ; and at daylight, when by our reckoning 
' ship should have been seven miles from the land, 
unexpectedly saw the rocks beneath the fog, about i 
fifth of a mile distant, and had but just room to de* 
them by going about. The depth of water at the ti® 
was sixty fathoms ; so that had it been blowing sttu*! 
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and necessary to anchor, there would have been but 
an indifferent prospect of holding on any length of 
time. The great depth of water, and the strong cur- 
rents which set b^jtween the islands must make the 
navigation near them hazardous during thick weather. 
On the evening preceding this unexpected event, we 
found so strong a current setting to the south-west, to 
windward, that though the ship w^as lying to, it was 
nrccssary fie(juenlly to bear away, to prevent being 
drifted upon the land. 

When the fog cleared away on the 9th, we dis- 
(o\ercd a distant cluster of island^ bearing S. 5® E, 
inic ; I therefore deferred anchoring in the bay which 
Lieutenant Belcher had examined the preceding even- 
ing, in the hope of being able to examine the newly 
(luc’ovcrcd islands; but finding both current and wind 
against us, and that the ship could scarcely gain.ground 
in that direction — as there was no time to be lost, 

I returned to those first discovered. In running along- 
diorc we observed an opening, which, appearing to 
‘‘(lord bi tter security than the before* mentioned bay, 
die master was sent to explore ; and returned with the 
^dcoine intelligence of having found a secure har- 
in which the ship might remain with all winds. 

0 were a little surprised, when he came back, to 
^nd two strangers in the boat,Tor he had no idea that 
islands had been recently visited, much less that 
were any residents upon them; and we con-* 
^^di‘d that some unfortunate vessel had been cast 
'tpon the island. They proved to be part of the 
j!'' of a whale-ship belonging to London, named tb^, 
ddiim. This ship, which had once belonged to his 
8 service, had been anchored in tbo harbour in 
water, and in rather an exposed situation (tbo- 
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CHAP, port thf n not being well known, and had part of her 
cargo^npon deck, when a violent gust of wind from 
the land drove her from her anchors, and she struck 
ii«7. upon a rock in a small bay close to the entrance, 
where in a short time she went to pieces. All the 
crew escaped, and established themselves on shore as 
well as they could, and immediately commenced build- 
ing a vessel from the wreck of the ship, in which they 
intended to proceed to Manilla ; but before she was 
completed, another whaler, the Timor, arrived, and 
carried them all way except our two visiters, who 
remained behind at their own request. They had 
been several months upon the island, during which 
time they had not shaved or paid aby attention to 
their dress, and W'ere very odd-looking beings. The 
master, Thomas Younger, had unfortunately bew 
killed by the fall of a tree fifteen days previous to the 
loss of the ship, and was buried in a sandy bay on the 
eastern side of the harbour. 

We entered the port and came to an atichor in the up- 
per part of it in eighteen fathoms, almost land-locked. 
This harbour is situated in the largest island of tbej 
cluster, and has its entrance conspicuously marked by | 
a bold high promontory on the southern side, and a 
tall quoin- shaped rock on the other. It is nearly 
rounded by hills, and t^ plan of it upon paper sug- 
gests the idea of its Ring an extinguished crater. 
Almost every valley £as a stream of water, and the 
mountains are clothed with trees, among which the 
areca oleracea and fan-palms are conspicuous. There 
are several sandy bays, in which green turtle ^ 
sometimes so numerous that they quite hide the 
lour of the shore. The sea yields an abundance 
fisb ; the rocks and caverns are the resort of crayh 
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nd Other shellfish ; and the shores ate the refiige of chap. 
jipes, plovers, and wild pigeons. At the uppfe part 
f the port there is a small basin, formed by coral June, 
jefs, conveniently adapted for heaving a ship down ; 
nd on the whole it is a most desirable place of resort 
3 r a whale-ship. By a board nailed against a tree, 
t appeared that the port had been entered in Septem- 
ler, 1825, by an English ship named the Supply, 

^hich I believe to be the first authenticated visit 
nadc to the place. 

Taking possession of uninhabited islands is now a 
ni rc matter of form ; still I could not allow so fair an 
)pportunity to escape, and declared them to be the 
)roperty of the British government by nailing a sheet 
)f (opper to a tree, with the necessary particulars en- 
rfaved upon it. As the harbdur had no name, I 
lulled it Port Lloyd, out of regard to the late Bishop 
)f Oxford. The island in which it is situated I 
lamed after Sir Robert Peel, His Majesty’s Secretary 
3f Slate for the Home Department. 

As wc rowed on shore towards the basin, which, in 
consequence of there being ten fathoms water all over 
It. was named Ten Fathom Hole, we were surrounded 
sharks so daring and voracious that they bit at the 
^ and the boat s rudder, and though wounded with 
the boat-hook returned sevj|ral times to the attack. 

At the upper end of Ten l^hom Hole there were a 
great many green turtle ; ani the boat’s crew were 
to turn some of them for our sea-stock. The 
sharks, to the number of forty at least, as soon as 
observed these animals in confusion, rushed in 
•^ongst them, and, to the great danger of our people, 
^deavoured to seize them by the fins, several of 
^hich we noticed to have been bitten off. The turtle 
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CHAP, weighed from three to four huadred-weight each, aud 
^ were 90 inactive that, had there been a sufficient num- 

jiint, her of men, the whole school might have been turned. 

Wittrein and his companion, . the men whom we 
found upon the island, were living on the south side 
of the harbour, in a house built from the plank of the 
William, upon a substantial foundation of copper 
bolts, procured from the wreck of the ship by burn- 
ing the timbers. They had a number of fine fat hogs, 
a well-stocked pigeon-house, and several gardens, in 
which there were growing pumpkins, water-melons, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, and fricoli beans ; and they 
had planted forty cocoa-nuts in other parts of the bay. 
In such an establishment Wittrein foitnd himself very 
comfortable, and contemplated getting a wife from the 
Sandwich Islands ; but I am sorry to find that he soon 
relinquished the idea, and that there is now no person 
to take care of the garden, which by due management 
might have become extremely useful to whale ships, 
the crews of which are often afflicted with scurvy by 
their arrival at this part of their voyage. The pigs. 
I have since learned, have become wild and numerous^ 
and will in a short time destroy all the roots, if not 
the cabbage-trees, which at the time of our visit wen* 
in abundance, Mid^ besides being a delicate vegetable, 
were no doubt an excellent antiscorbutic. 

We learned from Wittrein, who had resided eight 
months upon the island, that in January of 1826 it 
had been visited by a tremendous storm, and an earth- 
quake which shook the island so .violently, and the 
water at the same time rose^so high, that he nndliw 
companion, thinking the island about to be swallow^ 
up by the sea, fled to the hills fot safety. This 
which resembled the typhoons in the China sea, begst^j 
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at north arid went round the com^s by the west- chap, 
^rard, bio, wing all the while with great violence, and 
tearing up trees by the roots: it destroyed the 
schooner which the crew of the William had began to 
build, and washed the cargo of the ship, which since 
her wreck had been floating about the bay, up into 
the country. By the appearance of some of the casks, 
the water must have risen twelve feet above the usual 
level.* 

We were informed that during winter there is much 
bad weather from the north and north-west; but as 
suinnier approaches these winds abate, and are suc- 
ceeded by others from the southward and south-east- 
vard, which prevail throughout that season, and are 
jencrally attended with fine weather, with the excep- 
Mon of fogs, which are very prevalent. Shocks of 
earthquakes are frequently felt during the winter ; and 
Wittrein and his companion repeatedly observed 
smoke issuing from the summits of the hills on the 
island to the northward. Peel island, in which we an- 
chored, is entirely volcanic, and there is every appear- 
imec of the others to the northward being of the same 
formation. They have deep water all round them ; 
and ships must not allow their safety to depend upon 
the lead, for although bottom may. be gained at great 
depths between some of the islands, yet that is not the 
t'ase in other directions. ^ • 

We noticed basaltic columns in several parts gf 
Port Lloyd, and in one place Mr. Collie observed them 
divided into short lengths as at the Giant’s Causeway : 

also remarked at the head of the bay in the bed of 
^ small river, from which we filled our water-casks, a 


* The seamen affirmed that it roae twenty. 
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CHAP, a sort of tessellated pavement^ composed of upright 
j angular columns, placed side by side, each about 
June, an inch in diameter, and separated by horizontal 
fissures. It was the lower part of the Giant’s Cause- 
way in miniature. Many of the rocks consisted of 
tuffaceous basalt of a grayish or greenish hue, fre- 
quently traversed by veins of petrosilex ; and con- 
tained numerous nodules of chalcedony or of cornelian, 
and plasma P The zeolites are not wanting ; and the 
stilbite, in the lamellar foliated form, is abundant. 
Olivine and hornblende are also common. The 
drusses were often found containing a watery sub- 
stance, which had an astringent taste not unlike alum, 
but I did not succeed in collecting any of it. 

The coral animals have raised ledges and reefs of 
coral round almost all the bays, and have filled up 
northern part of the harbour, with the exception of 
Ten Fathom Hole, which appears to be kept open by 
streams of water running into it ; for it was observed 
here, that the only accessible part of the beach was at 
the mouths of these streams. 


I have before observed, that the hills about our an- 
chorage were wooded from the water s edge nearly to 
their summit. There were found among these trees, 
besides the cabbage and fan-palms, • the tamanu of 
Otaheite, the pandanus odoratissimus, and a species of 
purau ; also some species of lau'rus, of urtica, the ter- 
minalia, dodonaea viscosa, eleocarpus serratis, &c. We 
collected some of the wood for building boats, and 
found it answer very well for knees, timbers, &c. 

We saw ift wild animals of the mammalia class ex- 


cept the vampire ba^ which was very tame. Some mea- 
sured three feet across the wings when fully extend j 
and were eight or nine in length in the body. We I 
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frequently saw them flying ; but thq|| were more fond CHAP, 
of climbing about the trees, and hanging by4heir hind 
claw, which appelts to be their natural position when June, 
feeding. Some were observed with their young at 
their breast, concealed by the wide membrane of their 
wing. The tongue of this animal is unusually large, 
and furnished with fleshy papillae on the upper sur- 
face. Here we also found another species of vesper- 


tilio. 

Of birds we saw some handsome brown herons with 
white crests ; plovers, rails, snipes, wood-pigeons, and 
the coininon black crow ; a small bird resembling a 
canary, and a grossbeak. They were very tame, and 
intil alarmed at the noise of a gun suffered themselves 
0 be appro?l(:hed. 

• The sea abounded in fish, some of which were very 
beautiful in colour. We noticed the green fish men- 
tioned at Gambier Island, and a gold-coloured fish of 
the same genus, both extremely splendid in their ap- 
pearance. A dentex resembling our carp, a small 
rayfisli, and some large eels, one of which weighed 
t'M iity pounds, were caught in the fresh water. We 
took forty-four turtles on board for sea stock, besides 
fonsuniing two a day while we remained in port, 
weighing each about three hundred-weight. 

The weather during our stay was fine, but oppres- 
sively warm ; and though wc had no rain, the atmo- 
I'phere was generally- saturated with moisture. There 
a thick fog to windward of the islands almost the 
^hole of the time ; but it dispersed on its passage 
®ver the land, and the lee side was generally clear. 

While our operations at the port were in progress, 
Lieutenant Belcher circumnavigated Peel’s Island in 
cutter, and discovered a large bay at the south- 
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CHAP, east angle of tl^ island, which afforded very secure 
j anchorage from all winds except the south-east; as 
jun«, this is the prevalent wind during the summer, it is 
not advisable to anchor there in that season. I named 
it Fitton Bay, in compliment to Dr. Fitton, late pre- 
sident of the Geological Society. Mr. Elson also was 
employed outside the harbour, and discovered some 
sunken rocks to the southward of the entrance to the 
port, on which account ships should not close the 
land in that direction, so as to shut in two paps at the 
north-east angle of Port Lloyd with the south bluff of 
the harbour. With these objects open there is no 
danger. 

On the 1 5th of June, we put to sea from Port 
Lloyd ; and finding the wind still from thetsouthward, 
and that we could not reach the islands in that dii 
rection without much loss of time, I bore away to ascer- 
tain the northern limjt of the group. We ran along the 
western shore, and at noon on the 16th observed the 
meridian altitude off the northernmost islet. The 
group consists of three clusters of islands lying nearly 
N. by E., and extending from the lat. of 27‘M4'35" N. 
to 26" 30' N. and beyond, but that was the utmost 
limit of our view to the southward. The northern 
cluster consists of small islands and pointed rocks, and 
has much broken ground about it, which renders cau- 
tion necessary in approaching it. I distinguished it 
by the name of Parry’s Group, in compliment to the late 
hydrographer, under whose command I had the plea- 
sure to serve on the northern expedition. The middle 
cluster consists of three islands, of which Peels Island, 
four miles and a fiftjii in length, is the largest. Thjs 
group is nine miles and a quarter ip length, and iS 
divided by two channels so narrow that they can only 
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be seen when abreast of them. Neij^ier of them are chap. 

navigable by shipping; the northern, on account of y 

rocks which rend^ it impassable even by boats, and June, 
the other on account of rapid tides and eddies, which, 
as there is no anchoring ground, would, most likely, 
drift a ship upon the rocks. The northern island I 
named Stapleton, and the centre Buckland, in com- 
pliment to the Professor of Geology at Oxford. At 
the south-west angle of Buckland Island there is a 
sandy bay, in which ships will find good anchorage ; 
but they must be careful in bringing up to avoid being 
carried out of soundings by the current. I named 
It Walker’s Bay, after Mr. Walker of the Hydro- 
L’raphical Office. The southern cluster is evidently 
that in which a whale ship commanded by Mr. Coffin 
imchored in 1823, who was the first to communicate 
its position to this country, and who bestowed his own 
name upon the port. As the cluster was, however, 
loft without any distinguishing appellation, I named it 
iiftcr Francis Baily, Esq. late President of the Astro- 
nomical Society. 

Tlicsc clusters of islands correspond so well with a 
frroup named Yslas del Arzobispo in a work published 
years ago in Manilla, entitled Navigat^ion Espe- 
oilativa y Pratica^ that I have retained the name, in 
a^ldition to that of Bonin Islands ; as it is extremely 
•loubtful, from the Japanese accounts of Bonin-sima, 
whether there are not other islands in the viciil!ty, to 
^bich the latter name is not more applicable. In 
ihese accounts, published by M. Klaporth in his M^- 
*^‘oire sur la Chine, and by M. Abel Rcifausat in the 
’Journal des Savans for ^ptemb^r, 1817, it is said, 
the islands of Bonin-sima, or Mou^nin-sima, con** 
of eighty-nine islands; of which two are large. 
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four are of a nyddlin^ ake, four amall^ and the r^ 
imdnder of the group cosststs of rocks. Tbt tn 
large islands are there said to be inhabited, and in the 
Japanese chart, published in the Journal des Savans, 
contain several villages and temples. They are stated 
to be extremely fertile, to produce leguminous vege- 
tables and all kinds of grain, besides a great abund- 
ance of pasturage and sugar-canes, and the plains to 
afford an agreeable retreat to man ; that there are 
lofty palm-trees, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits ; sandal 
wood, camphor, and other precious trees. 

Setting aside the geographical inaccuracy of the 
chart, which the Japanese might not know how to 
avoid, and the disagreement of distances and propor- 
tions, their description is so very unlike any thing 
that we found in these islands, that if the Japanese 
are at all to be credited they cannot be the same ; and 
if they are not to be believed, it may be doubted 
whether Bonin-sima is not an imaginary island. 

The group which we visited had neither villages, 
temples, nor any remains whatever ; and it was quite 
evident that they had never been resided upon. There 
were no cocoa-nut trees, no sugar-canes, no legu- 
minous vegetables, nor any plains for the cultivation 
of grain, the land being very steep in every part* 
and overgrown with tall trees. Neither in num- 
ber, size, or direction will the islands at all coincide; 
and flfnder such dissimilarities it may reasonably he 
inquired whether it is possible .for these places to be 
the same. If we compare the number, size, and shape 
of the islands, or direction of the group, there is a yet 
wider discrepancy ; ports are placed in the,Japanese 
map where none exist in these ; rocks are marked t® 
the full number, which seem only to create usele** 
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I alarm to the navigator; and throughout there is a 
j neglect of the cardinal points. I have therefore, on 
this ground, presumed to doubt the propriety of the 
name of Bonin-sirna being attached to these islands. 

Were the, situation of Bonin-sima dependent solely 
I upon the account furnished by Kaempfer, it might 
safely be identified with the group of Yslas del Arzo- 
bi^o; but the recent notice of that island by the 
Japanese authors is so very explicit, that great doubt 
upon the subject is thereby created. Kaempfer’s ac- 
count stands thus:— In 1676 a Japanese junk was 
driven out of her course by strong winds, and wrecked 
upon an island three hundred miles to the eastward 
of Fatsissio. The island abounded in arrack-trees 
(areca ?) and in enormous crabs (turtle ?), which were 
from four to six feet in length ; and was named Bune- 
sima, in consequence of its being uninhabited. In 
this statement the distance, the areca-trees, the turtlc> 
and the island being unoccupied agree very well with 
the description of the island I have given above ; and 
it is curious that Wittrein, whom we found upon the 
iijland, declared he had seen the wreck of a vessel in 
^hich the planks were put together in a manner 
s>milar to that which was noticed by Lieutenant Wain- 
^fight in the junk at Loo Choo. 

It is remarkable that this group should have es- 
^^ped the observation of Gore, Perouse, Krusenstem, 
^d several others, whose vessels passed to the'^borth- 
^^rd and southward of its position. In the journals 
\ ^^p^^"®^eDtioned navigators we find that when in 
* ® vicinity of these islands they were visited by land- 
; but that they never saw land, the three small 
^^nds of Los Volcanos excepted, which may be consi- 
the last of the group. The consequence of its 
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CHAP, having;' thas escapedMiOtice wils^ that all the 

,, exc^t the three last-mentioned; were expunged from 
the charta; and it was not until 18123 that they re* 
appeared on Arrowsmith’s map, on the authority of 
Rft Abel Remusat. \ 

'‘^Near these islands we found strong Currents, run* 
mng principally to the northward ; but mne of them 
equalled in strength that \thich is s^d by 
Japanese to exist between Bonin-sinia> and Fat* 
sisio, which indeed was so rapid that it obtained the 
name of Kourosi-gawa, or Current of the Black 
Gulf nor did their directions accord, as the kou- 
rosi*gawa is said to set from east to weatk At parti- 
cular periods^ perhaps, these currents may be greater 
than we fouii^ them, and may also run to the west- 
ward, but they are certainly not constant. To thi 
southward of Jesso, Captain Broughton experienced 
a set in the opposite direction*— that is, from west to 
east, and so did Admiral Krusenstern. With us, as 
has been mentioned before, the set tos to the north- 
ward. 

June I6th, J had spent as much time in low lati- 
tudes, fixing the positions of all these islands, as was con- 
sistent with my orders, and it became necessary to make 
the best of our way to the northward; which we di3,io 
the hope ofibeing more success^ in our search for the 
the lat^ expediti|n than we^rore the preceding ye«^ 
At first westoocFwell to the ^tward, in order to ge< 
nearly into the meridian of Patropaulski> that we migh^ 
not be inconvenienced by easterly winds, which 
to be prevalent itt these seaa^iD the anminer time ; e®® 

Descriptieii d’an‘Grdappe d 1 [ls«*p«u ctMinuv pw M. 
muMt. 
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having attained our object, dirfcted the coarse for 
that port. ^ 

Our passage between corresponding latitudes was 
very similar to that of the preceding year. Between 
the parallels of 30® and 35® we experienced light atid 
variable winds, and in 39® of latitude took a southerly 
wind, which continued with us nearly all the way. 
\Vp entered the region of fog nearly in the same lati- 
tude as before, and did not lose it until the day before 
I we made the land, when, as before, it was dispersed 
by strong winds off the coast. The currents were si- 
milar to those of the preceding year ; but when near 
the Kurile Islands we were impeded by a strong 
(southerly current from the Sea of Okjbtsk. About 
this time we noticed so material a change iit the co* 
lour of the sea that we were induced to tfy for sound- 
ings, but without gaining the bottom. Captain Clerke 
off the same place observed a similar change, and also 
tried for soundings without success. It is probable 
that the outset from the Sea of Okotsk, the shores 
of which are flat and muddy, may bring down a 
‘juantity of that substjmce, and occasion the alteration. 

As we had very little to interest us in this pas- 
sage, beyond that which always attends a material 
bange of climate, we watched the birds which flew 
iiound us, and founds that the tropic birds deserted 
^in35°N. The brow^ albatrossf and shearwaters 
^dl oft in 40® N. In 41® we saw the Vandering alba* 
^^088 and black divers ; some petrel in 46® t puflina, 
Winar petrels, and gannets in 49®, and as we ap- 
pi‘oached Kamschatka, lummes, dovekies, and small 
About the latitude of 42® we saw many whales, 
’U they not accompany us far. We observed 

R 
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VI. 


July, 

18 « 7 . 


driftwood occasiofially, but it was not so plentiful s* 
in tijje preceding year. 

On the 2d of July we made the snowy moontains 
of Kamschatka, but did not reach the Bay of Awatska 
before the evening of the next day, when, after expe- 
riencing the difficulties which almost always attend 
the entry and egress of the port, we came to an an- 
chor off the town of Petropaulski nearly in the same 
situation as before. 

We found lying in the inner harbour the Okotsk 
Packet, a brig of 200 tons, commanded by a Russian 
sub-lieutenant, on the point of sailing with the mail 
for St. Petersburgh, and availed ourselves of the fa- 
vourable opportunity of transmitting despatches and 
private fetters by her. I received some official letters 
which had been too late for the ship the preceding 
year; but neither in ^em nor in the Petersburgh 
Gazette, which finds its w^y occasionally to Kain- 
schatka, was there intelligence to influence our pro- 
ceedings, and we consequently began to refit the ship 
for her northern cruize. While this duty ,w,s is 


progress, we were also employed sounding and sur- 
veying the capacious bay and the harbours of Tarcin- 
•ski, ^kovya, and Petropaulski, the plans of those 
places which had been constructed by Captain King 


being by no means complete. 

Before the ship was at an anchor we received from 
the governor. Captain Stanitski, ti very acceptable 
present of some new potatoes, fresh butter, curds, an 
spring water— « mark of attention and politeness fot| 
which we were very thankful. Qn landing I had th* 
pleasure to find all the colony in good health, hut » 

little chagrined to learn the ship was not one of the p** 
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nodical vessels from St. PeteiUbifrghV 'As thes6 Vessels 
bring out every kind of supply for the inhabitguts, 
they are most anxiously looked for ; and if they are Jwiy, 
detained they occasion great inconvenience. 

We endeavoured to supply some of the deficiencies 
of the place by presents of flour, rice, tea, and bottled 
porter, and three large turtle, with some water-melons. 

Both the last-mentioned were great curiosities, as they 
had never been brought to the place before, or indeed 
seen by any of the inhabitants, except those in the 
government service. Much curiosity was conse- 
(jiiently excited when the turtle were landed; and 
very few would at first believe such forbidding animals 
were intended to be eaten. As no person knew how 
to dress them, I sent my cook on shore, and they 
^Tre soon converted into an excellent soup, some of 
vhicli was sent round to each of the respectable inha- 
)itants of the place ; butf as may be imagined, after 
laving brought the animals so far, we were mortified 
It hearing several persons declare their preference for 
tiivir^own dishes made of seals’ flesh. These turtle 
the last of the supply we had taken on board at 
Port Lloyd, three having died upon the passage, and 
ship’s company having continued to consume two * 

^very day, which on an average was about'five pounds 
5 man. This lasted- for about three weeks, during 
time we saved half the usual allowance of pro- 
visions. * 

The season at Petropaulski was more badkwaM 
the preceding yearj and though .it wai the bti- 
nniiing of July, the snow lay^ deep upon some parts 
shore, and- the itAabitaite wCte glad to keep 
^ their fur dresses. ' 

little town, which has been repeatedly. ,de- 

K 2 
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CHAP, scribed si lice King’s^ visit, has be^ reMCv^ Wni tic 
spit of land which forms, the harbottr; 4o % valley at 
July, the back of it, where there are several rows of sab- 
stantial log-houses, comfortably fitted up inride, aad 
warmed withiarge ovens in the Centre, furnished witi 
pipes for the conveyance of hot air. Glass for win- 
dows has partly superseded the laminee 'of talc, before 
used for that purpose. Neat wooden bridges have 
been thrown over the ravines which intersect the town, 
and a new church has been built. -A guard-hoiisc 
and several field-pieces command the landing; hndj 
little to the northward there are magazines for pow 
der and stores. Among other buildings in the towr 
there is a hospital and a school. The yourts and ba 
lagans of which Captain King speaks dre now onlj 
used as store-houses for .fish. , 

The greater part of the houses are furnished witl 
gardens ; but being badly attended to, they product 
very little. That attached to the government-houst 
was in better order, and was planted wit^ pease, beanfl 
cabbages, lettuces, potatoes, radishes. Cucumbers, apt 
W few currant-trees which were blighted ; barley ant 
a small quantity of wheat were also growing in its vi 
cinity. Some new houses werC erecting in the towr 
in expectation of the arrival of sotne exiles from St 
Petersburgh, as it was understood that several 
sons concerned in the conspiracy agaiust the emp^^ 
were to be banished to this place.' The town, 
the whole, was much’ neater than I expected to d* 
it 5 and I by no lOeans agree with CaptaiO 
that it is a contemptible place, 'afi# o 

scry and wretchedness. Conriderifig" the 
years it has been colonized, aOd that itia part ^ 

Ruistan Empire, it ought oerliiriy tO have becow® 
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much more importance; but it doea^not difier ao ma-^ 
terially from the accomits of it that, have beea puh-^ 
lisbed, as to create diaapppiotmeat oa visiting the July* 
1 place, and it appeared to me that nothing is promised 
in those accounts which the place itself does not 
afford 

It was with much pleasure we noticed in the gover- 
nors garden the monument of our departed country*, 
man Captain Clerke, which for better preservation had 
been removed from its former position by the late go- 
vernor. It was on one side of a broad gravel walk, at 
the end of an avenue of trees.. On the other side of 
I the walk, there was a ruonuraent to the memory of 
the celebrated Beering. The former, , it may be recol- 
lected, was erected by the officers of Captain Krusen- 
stern’s ship ; and the latter had been purposely sent 
from St. Petersburgh. ThiSfmark of respect from the 
Russians toward our depi^rted countryman calls forth 
our warmest gratitude, and must strengthen the good 
understanding which exists and is daily increasing 
between the officers of their service and our, otru* 

The monument will ever be regarded as one of the 
greatest interest, as it marks the places of interment 
of the companions of the celebrated Cook and Be^r- 
% and records the generosity of the muchrlamented 
Pfrouse, who placed a copper plate over the grave of 
our departed countryman Captain Clerke ; and of the 
oolebrated Admiral B^jusenstern, who erected the mo-, 
uument, and affixed a tablet upon it tp the mempKy 
of the Abb6 de la Croyire# Such eminent namesy 
conabine^, <^te a tegref that the roateriafe on 
»hich they are engraved are not as imperishable ap4be 
'ueuiory of the men tbenwelvesw., . , - . v 

Admiral visited , Kamiischi^ 
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several altcJratiotfs have bifen made^ po^obably in 
sequence of the suggestions in his publication. The 
seat of government is now fixed at Petrop^ulski, the 
town is considerably* improved, and the inhabitants arc 
better supplied than formerly. Still much remains to 
be accomplished before Petropaulski can be of con8^ 
quence in any way, except in affording -an excellent 
asylum for vessels. In this respect it is almost un- 
equalled, being very secure, and admirably adapted to 
the purpose of any vessel requiring repair ; but for 
this she will have to depend entirely upon her own 
resources, as there is nothing to be had in the country 
but fish, wood, water, and fresh beef. 

The population of the town at the beginning of the 
winter of 1826 was not more than three hundred and 
eighty-five persons, exclusive of the government esta- 
blishment : the occupation of the people consists prin- 
cipally in ctifing fish and providing folh^a long win- 
ter, during which, with the exception of those per- 
sons who go into the interior for furs, there is very 
little to occupy the inhabitants. 

, There are no manufactures in the country, nor any 
establishments which require notice. The inhabitants 
have an idea that the climate is too cold to produce 
Ci:ops of wheat and other grain, and neglect almost 
entirely the cultivation of the soil The consequence 
of this is, that they occasionally suffer very much from 
scurvy, and are dependant upo& tte supplies which are 
Si^t from St. Petersbqrgh every second year for all 
^heir farinaceous food; -and if 4hete vessels are lo** 
the greatest distress e&sue«% Many attempts have 
b^n made to p^rsu^e th.etn to attend td‘agricultur^ 
rewards have been offered by thegnfertHaent 
finest productions ; and seeds are distributed to tb« 
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people every spring. In the autumn djere is a fair, ch /»^ 
at which those persons who have received seeds are 
required to attend, and to bring with them specimens jnty, 
of the fruit of their labour. The persons who ai^ 
most deserving then receive rewards, and the day 
finishes with a feast and a dance. In spite of these . 
encouragements, the gardens are very little attended 
to. Hay, though it is got in at the proper season, is 
in such inadequate proportion to the wants of the 
cattle, that were it not for wild garlic they would 
famish before the spring vegetation commences. The 
flavour that is communicated to the milk and butter 
by the use of this herbage, appears to be so familiar to 
the inhabitants that they find nothing unpleasant in 
it; but it is very much the reverse with strangers. 

Every family has one or two cows, of which great 
care is taken during the winter, and, strictly speaking, 
some of the inhabitants live under the same roof with 
their animals, with no ether partition than a screen of 
single boards. There are very few oxen in the town, 
and when required they are driven from Bolcheresk, 
about ninety miles off, where pasturage is more 
abundant. Beef is consequently a luxury seldom en- 
joyed; and sheep and goats cannot exist in the coun- 
in consequence of the savage nature of the dogs^, 

^hieh are very large, and occasionally break away 
from their fastenings : fish therefore constitutes the 
Pfiocipal food of the inhabitants. i 

Necessarily frugal, and blessed with a salabrioun 
the residents in general enjoy good health; 
appear to lead% contested life. They ai^ ei* 

^emely fond of the amusement of dancing, and lfe* 

^laently meet for. this purpose. There are severahntllA 
and musical mstfuments are tnanufactuJred bji 
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c^A?. an itigienibus ensile; As spiritnods liquoni of^njf^kind 
i in the country Ate scarce, these meetings are not ai. 

July, tended with any inebriety, and ilerve only to pass atay 
the dull hours of a long winter’s evening. The oidj 
refreshment we saw produced at them consistdi of 
whoitle and cran-berries ; these were piled up in two 
.or three plates with a dessert-spoon to each, and passed 
round the company, almost every body using the same 
spoon. Society' is necessarily very mixed, or their 
could be none in so small a population, and when 
strangers are not present it is not unusual to see 
exiles at the governor’s parties. 

In the winter sledging is a favourite occupation^ 
The dogs are here very large and swift, and are so 
much esteemed that they are carried to Okotsk for 
sale. For a description of this amusement, and other 
recreations of the Kamschatdales, I must refer the 
reader to Cook’s Voyage, to Captain Cochrane’s Pe- 
destrian Journey, and to the entertaining Travels of 
Mr. Dobell, who quitted Kamschatka a short time be- 
fore we arrived. 

Atpresejnt the only trade carried on at Petropaulski 
is in^fars, which are exchanged fOr goods brought an- 
nually from Okotsk. Every thing is excessively dear, 
evten the necessary article salt id- in great demand, 
and produces a very high price* 

" The Bay of Awatska.and the harbours which open 
into it leave nothing to be desired in the way of a port* ^ 
Awatska has many square miles^oC ground’ which may 
be appropriated to seeing anchorageyilQtd Tareinski w 
the bead ideal ofn hatbour. ^^tetipduUki, thoujp 
small, has a sdfficient depth of waier for a 6rst-ratc m 
every part of it. The ground is gqOd> add the smoot^ 
ness of the water k never afifect^ fey aby fcat ^ 
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upon the coast. As Awalsjca is^iearly surroiiRded by 
high land, gosts of wind are pf frequent occurrence, 
particularly opposite Rakovya harbour; on this ac- 
count it is advisable to moor or ride with a long scope, 
of cable. The entrance to the port is narrow and 
about four miles in length, and as the wind almost 
always blows up or down the channel, ships frequently 
have to beat in and out, and experience great difficulty 
in so doing, from the conhned space to which they 
are limited, and the eddy currents, which id the spring- 
time in particular must be carefully guarded against. 
Tlicrc are but two shoals in the harbour which it is 
necessary to notice; one off Rakovya, upon which 
there is a buoy ; and the other off the signal station 
on the west side of the entrance of Awatska Bay. 

Much has been said of the neglected condition of 
the settlement, add volumes have been written on the 
government, inhabitants, productions, and on the actual 
and prospective state of the country;* still there have 
been no exertions on the part of the government mR- 
icrially to improve or provide for either one or the 
other. Its neglected state is probably of very little 
consequence at presfent ; but should the North Pacific 
ever be the scene of active naval operations, PeUor*. 
paulski must doubtless become of immense import- 
^oce. At present it may be said to be unfortified, but 
^ very few guns judiciously placed.wonld effectually 

protect the entrance* 

On the 18th of July, having completed the surv^ 
of the bay of Awatska and its harbours, wc took-om* 
^ve of the hospiftble iiffiabitadts, add .weight 
; but, as od thes former occasion, we were 
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tHAP. to make several imsucc^sfol attem{)ts,toc'^ out, mA 
^ did not accomplish.ourobject until the 2Qth, wh^n ir« 
j^i^, • shaped our course towards Chepoonskl Noisl A lwjg 
swell rolled in upon the shore as we crossed this spa- 
cious bay, in the depth of which the port of Awatska 
is situated, and convinced us of the difficulty that 
^would be experienced in getting clear of the land with 
a strong jvind upon the coast, and of the danger a ship 
would incur were she, in addition to this, to be caugto 
in a fbg, which would prevent her finding the port. 
Our winds were light from seaward, and we made slow 
progress, striking soundings occasionally from sixty to 
seventy fathoms, until the following morning, when 
w6 took. our departure from the Noss, and entered a 
thick fog, which enveloped us until we made Beering’s 
Island on the 22d ; when it cleared away for the mo*- 
ment, and we distinguished Seal Rock. We had no 
obsetvation at noon, but by comparing the reckoning 
with the observations of the preceding and following 
days, it gave the position of the island the same as 
before. 

We quitted the island with the prospect of a quick 
passage to the Straits, and, attended by a thick fog> 
advanced to the northward until the 26th, at which 
time contrary winds brought us in with the Asiatic 
coast in the parallel of 61® 68' N. When we were 
within a few leagues of the coast the fog cleared away, 
as it generally does near the land^ and* discovered to 
US a hilly country, and a coast apparently broken into 
deep bays and inlets ; but as we did iat>t |(pproach ve^ 
dosely, these might have been onjy valises* I® 
parallel the nearest point of land bearing N. 74® 
true, thirteen miles, the depth of water was 26 fathonWt 
and it increased gradually as Wc receded from 
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coast. The bottom near the shore^s a coarsfe gravel^ chap. 
vbich, as that in the offing is mud.br satid, is a useful 
distinctive feature. With a northerly wind and a thick Aug. 
fog we stood towards St. Lawrence Island, and oh the 
1st August were apprised of our approach to it, by 
the soundings changing from mud to sand, and several 
visits from the little crested auks, which are peculiar, 
to this island. W e made the land about the same 
place we had done the preceding year, stood along it 
to the northward, and passed its N. W. extreme, at 
two miles and a half distance, in fifteen fathoms water, 
over a bottom of stones and sheljs, which soon changed 
again to sand and mud. About midnight the tern- 
j)eratiirc of water fell to 31®, and soon after that of the 
air was reduced from 42® to 34®. The wind shifted t6 
north-west, and cleared a^ay the fog. On the after- 
noon of the 2d we passed King’s Island, and the wind 
continuing to the northward, anchored off Point Rod- 
ney, fur the purpose of hoisting out thfe barge. We 
came to anchor in seven fathoms, three miles from the 
land, King’s Island bearing N. 70® 29' W. true, and 
Pledge Island S. 6^® E. true. 

Point Rodney is low, and the water being shallowV 
is difficult to land. From the beach to the foot of 
mountains there is a plain about two miles wide; 
covered with lichens and grass, upon which several 
licrds of reindeer were feeding ; but the communica- 
tion is in places interrupted by narrow lakes; which 
extend several miles along the coast. Upon the beaCh 
there was a greater abundance of driftwood than we 
noticed on any other part of the coast; some df 
it Was perforated by the terredd, arid was coveted , 

ptnall barnacles; but there were several trunks which' 

I spoored to have been recently torn up by the todfi] 
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Nfefirthe spot whm we landed .welheaciiieral.y»B«^ 
a number of ^sts drivea into the groaAd, .ai)d in the 
lake wc found several artificial ducks, which had beeii; 
left as decoys: but we saw nt) native. Abaittwoj 
miles ftom. the coast the country becomes moga.; 
tainous, and far inland rises , to peaked hills, of greet: 
height, covered with perennial snow. 

It was calm throughout the ^eater part of the day, 
with very fine . weather. The temperatmre, which in- 
creased gradually as we left the snowy coast of Asia, 
at noon reached to, 65®, which was twentyTone degrees 
higher than it had been on the opposite shore ; and 
the mean for the last twenty-four hours was seven de- 
grees higher than that of the preceding day. Part of 
this difference was evidently owing to the cessation 
of the northerly wind and our. proximity to the land*: 
hut part must also have been occasioned by one coast 
being naturally colder than the other. 

During the time we wwe at anchor there wass 
regular ebb. and flow of the tide ; and there appeared 
by the shore to be about three or four feet rise of tht 
water. The flood came from, the SJB., mad ran witb 
graiter strength than the ebb, which showed there wu 
a current setting towards Sewing’s Strait.,; Captain 
€ook noticed th? same circumstance off thU part « 
the coast. « ^ - 

The equipment of our Httle tender ww always ' 
subject of interest, aud preparations for hoisflug ^ 
out seemed to give the greatest plpasum^ to, aW * 
hoard. Sho was agniu placed, upder tlm ,a»l»nj«^ 
Mr. E^on, who received orde*s,i,t»ueiB»pP«>^® ^ 
narrowly between our 8tati<^?i|l»fl.KoJBebue 
and to search for, an opening. tOttliU j 

Prince 
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prised us the preceding -year bjr^their ehttft ettAr. 

gand. Mr. Ebon was Ukewise ordered Ito look into 
Scbismareff Ihlet, and afterwardi to meet the ship at 
Chamisso Island. This little exctu*sion was nearly beiilg 
frustrated by an accident. In hoisting out the boat the 
bolt in her keel gave way, in cotisequence of the cop- 
per having corroded the iron of the clench; a circum- 
stance which should be guarded against in coppered 
boats. Fortunately she wUs not fiir off* the deck, or 
the accident might have been of a very serious nature, 
as her weight Was as much as oiir yards would bear' 
when shored up. . 

As soon as she was equipped, Mr. Ebon proceeded 
n shore ; and a breeze springing up shortly after- 
yards, the ship weighed, and entered the channel be- 
:ween King’s Island and’ the main. The depth of 
water from the anchorage off Point Rodney decreased 
gradually as she proCced^d^ until nearly mid-channel, 
when the soundings became very irregular ; the alter- 
Date casts occasionally varying frond njhO td six 
fathoms, and Vice versa; As it was blowing fresh at 
the time, the sudden change of soundings occasioned 
overfalls ; and the channel having been very indifeh 
fently explored, it was unpleasant sailing. But 
dthough I do not think there is any dahger, it would 
‘'till be advisable in passing through the channel, 

^hich is full of ridges, to pay strict attention tO*the 
particularly as when Captain Cook passed -ovpr 
he same ground, there was, according to bis cliart^ • 
nothing less than twelve fitthoms. The windincreaswft 
a thidc fog afiprbachfng, the course was cwitinubtt 
some anxiety ; but finding the same irregularity 
^ the soundings, 1 hauled out :dae W^t to tlm noitii^ 

^ of King’s IsMdy ^hleh'ipcWily iu^ougl^ us intd 
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t#enty-eighlf;.'fath:ott8,_^<and shovi^ that therfe Iru'i 
bank, tolerably ajteep at its edge, extendlog 
King’s Island to. the main. We now resumed out 
cdurse for the strait ; but the fog being very thfck-we 
had some difficulty in finding the parage, and were 
obliged to haul off twice before we succeeded in pass' 
ing it. In .doing this we' crossed a narrow channel, 
with thirty-seven fathoms water, which is deeper 
soundings than have been hitherto found within a 
great many miles of the strait. As the depth on each 
side of the channel is only twenty-four fathoms, it may 
serve ns a guide in future to vessels circumstanced as 
we were at the mouth of the strait in a thick fog. 
A little before noon we discerned the Fairway Rock, 
and passed the straits in confidence before a fresh gale 
of wind, which had just increased so much as to reii- 
. der our situation very unpleasant. 

On the morning of the/5th we passed Cape Espen- 
burg, and in the owning came to an anchor off Cha- 
misso Island, nearly in the same situation we bad 
occupied so long the preceding year. On revisiting 
this island, -cuHosity and interest in the fate of out 
countryip^n, jof whom we were in search, were our 
predominant feelings j and a boat was immediately 
sent to ascertain whether they had been at the island. 
On her return we learned that no' new marks had 


bhen dhoemed upon the rocks; ndr8itaff was erected, 

a» had been agreed upon in ithe event of their arrival; 

,and the»%illet!i0f .5wood coStainhig despatches «« 
lyh^- unopened lipon the sdnie’ stone on which it had 

bnett placed ffie preced&g^yilAr'ts'eitWdf 

wtt ktjonclusive sawwer to’ouriiaqu^. :(•*'■ * ■ 

Bytitmine; drips of..wood ’whiofcii»ji4: feeli reeeodj 
«ut, it iyii^e8B!M>ffiat, the 
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(|oittcd the island 5 and on esamining the grave of our 
^fortunate shipmate we found it had been, diaturbed 
by the natives, who, disapppiated in their Mrch, had 
jjjjain filh'd in the earth. It wohld be uirfaiv ^to io^ . 
pute to these, people any malicious intentions from this 
circumstance, as they must have bad every reason .tp 
suppose, from their custour of concealing, provisions 
undcrijround, and-f^’Om having found a cask of our 
iionr buried the preceding year, that they would find a 
similar treasure, especially as they do not inter their 
dead. The cask of flour and the box of beads, which 
had been deposited in the sand, had been unmolested ; 
but a copper coin which we nailed upon a post on the 
siiiniiut of the island was taken.away. 

The swarms of mosquitos that infested the shore at 
tl«s time greatly lessened? desire to land. How*- 
ever, some of our sportsmen’ traversed the island, and 
succeeded in killing a white hare, weighing nearly 
twelve pounds, and a few ptarmigan ; the hare was get- 
ting its summer coat, and the'young birds were strong , 
tipon the wing. . - , * 

For several days after our arrival the. weather 
'iry tbiek, with rain and squalls from the south-west, 
^hich occasioned some anxiety for the biirge ; but on tbc 
Ihh she joined us, and I learned frPm Mr. Elson that 
had succeeded in finding the ihlet/and that as far 
^ he could judge, the weather being very foggy and 
l^oistcrous, it was a spacious and excellent port, 
visited by several of the natives while: there, one 
drew him a cteirV which corresponded. with 
‘^constructed upon >die sand' in Kotzebue Soimd 
preceding, year*. Oh his putting to jea fnra & 
the weather coiitmued very thi<^, sofusupfa^sb 
^he passed through, Beering’s Strait .^ithoufcabeiug 
’ ®nd was unable to explore Schismareff Inlet. 
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CHAP. The discovery of a port so near to BdOrin^s Strait, 
and one in which it was probable the ship might ^ 

'"a^^ main after circftmstances should oblige ber to qoh 
'**'• Kotzebue Sound, was of great importance; aod I 
determined to take an early opportunity of examinig; 
it, should the situation of the ice to the northward 
afford no prospect of our proceeding further than we 
had done the preceding year. In order that Captain 
Franklin’s party might not be inconvenienced by ludi 
on arrangement, therbarge was fitted, and placed under 
the command of Lieutenant Belcher, who was ordered 
■to proceed along the coast as in the preceding year, 
and to use his best endeavours to communicate with 
the party under Captain Franklin s command, by 
penetrating to the eastward as far as he could go with 
safety to the boat ; but he was on no account to r»k 
being beset in the ice; and in the event of separation 
from the ship, he was not to protract bis absence from 
Kotzebue- Sound beyond the Ist of September. He 
was also fo examinO the shoals off Icy Cape and Cape 
Krusenst^PUj and to explore the bay to the northwaid 

of Point iippe.- , 

Having made these arrangements, we endeavowea 
to put to sea, but calms and fogs detained us at C «- 
misso until th^ 14 th, and it was the 16 th before we 
reached the entrance of the sound. The barge, ow 
ever, got out, and the weather afterwards being 
Wgy, we did not rejoin for some time. Be ore ^ 
left the. island we were visited by 
whom we remembered tOv have JW 
year. They brought*iM)me dcins for sale, as aa ^ 
did not find so ready a market for them 
former occasioni in consequence of ai 

the furs which ML been purchaM ^ ® 



that time, hating their 

return to warm ‘ as be- 'wyl.- 

fore, dirty, noisy, of themj 6nd- 

ing he was not permitted tp isarry offfaoma deqnifea 
leads that were lying aboiit, seraph off the greasy 
arming and devoured it: anOlha'i aftw l^rgaining 
some skins for the armourer's anvil, unconc^edly 
seized it for the^ purpose of carrying it away ; but, 
much to his surprise, and to the great diversimi of the 
sailors who had played him th(a trick, he found its 
weight much too great fqChim, and after a good 
laugh received back his goods. A third amused Ae 
young gentlemen very much by. his humorous bCM- 
viour. He was a shrewd, observing, merry fellow. 

For some time he stood eying the officers walking the 
deck, and at length appeareti determined to turn them 
into ridicule ; seizing thmibre a young midshipman 
by the hand, he strutted with hlm^n^ "^^d down die * 
deck in a most ludicrous m^ner, 
tainiuent of all present. ' They 
but renewed their visit at three in thq a|ld 

seemed surprised to find us w^ing^^C^^fiis) They 
probably expected that we should pe i^ a^eep/a^ 
that they would have an opport&nity of apipropriatitig 
to themselves some of the movOablc ittdclca upoi 
There was otherwise n6^rea$1>n ^or tat^ 

80 soon ; and from what we afterwarjs:^’^ ’Of the^c 
People, there is every reason to beliaVtf that :waB tffiehr 
motive. 

Off the entrance of %e Were, 

*^y a westerly wind, w^i^^ njiking 

P^t^gress; but on thd i8tb.Ae1)i^ze varied die 
north westward, wtdif « thick mi J had“|bt 
jnoen any thing of the barge^ 1 Steered to 
8 
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mmi/tQ aggqrttiiB d>».4)o«itiim»<>i^ 

C^pe TboBiBOQ was saon l(<. 4!S< % 

. leagues dista&ti>but immeidiatelv’ »<a^(^!arfe6s ia giiB 

bjr fog, At tnidoigbt the 
and sea fell from 43° to 39°, and roee i^itr seam after- 
wards tQ 44^, occasioned probablf by .sdine^patthes of 
ice ; but the weather was so thick that w« could ace 
only a very short distance, around us*. Wa continued 
to stand to the north-west, with very thick and.rainj 
weather, until half past one o’clock in the UftetqiKIl 
when I hauled to the wind, in consequence of the 
temperature of the water having cooled down to SS*’, 
and the weather being still very thick- In half so 
hour afterwards we heard the ice to leeward, and had 
bat just room to get about to .clear a small beig at iti 
edge. Our latitude at this time was 70° 01' N., asd 
longitude IGS” 50' W., or about 160 miles to the west- 
ward of Icy Cape. The soundtogs m the last tweWe 
hours bad been very variable, .increasing at onebme 
to thirty fathoms, then shoaling to twenty-four, and 
deepening agaljp to thirtywtwo fothonls, mnddy bot- 
tom; an hour after this we shoaled to twenty one 
fathoms, stones, and at the edge of the ice to nineteen 
fathoms, st^s. The body of ice lying, to the north- 
ward prevented our pursuing this shallov water, to as- 
certain whether it decreased so aa to. keswoie dangf^ 
e«w to. navigation. . .. •’ ■ 

' Shortly after we tacked, the wiadrfellYeiTr Bgld,“" 
changed to west. We could hear, the ice plaih^ f ^ 
the fog was so tbicls that could not see tbiW 
distance ; and Os appewd to Ige*^ 
bediig beset, we stood oat by tberway'^*'"^ 
eaieradi M nine, o’dock' the lof I 
retmrned towaiditbecice.* A^'i 




iti edge, vr»: 'cHAt*. - 

from W. to N*ll.^d%eiidSi% ir^,' /A»the 

veathervas -stood off 'tiittil’fdfir'i^dock, iHt 

and then tacked^ imd at ei^ again smsr tdie ice a' ^ 
miles to the southbdastvittd of Olir .>{>t«iti(ni the n^y 
before. We nui along its edge, and at noon obSetred 
the latitude in 70* 06'. N. , 

Occasional thidc Heather and-«now showers obliged 
us to keep at a greater distance from thO pack, and we 
h»t sight of it for several hotm-^ but finding b}t the 
increase of the temperature df the water that our 
course led us too much from it, at nine o’clock 1 
steered N.N.E. trne, and 'at midnight was again close 
upon it. The ice was compact as before, except near 
the edge, and extended from W.S.W. to N.N.K mag. 
s ending N. 66 ’ E. trUc. We now followed its cottMe 
closely to the eastward, and found it graduf^y taming 
to the southward. At three o’clock Ae wind veered 
to south-west, with snow-it|K>^c>'^ ^^d thick weedier ; 
and as this brought us upon a lee shoire, I' immelHatdLy 
hauled off the ice, and carried a iwesxDf sail to mded- 
vour to weather Icy Cape. The edge of the padked 
ice at this time was in|latitude 70* 47' N. trending 
south-eastward, and giuditally . approaelnug the 1^ 
to the eastward of Icy Cape-t By the inforraatitm of 
lieutenant Belcher, wkb was off the ,C^ tat dris 
dme, though not within sight of the. sh^, it dosed 
Ae land about twelity-s^en miles east? of Ic]hCkpe< 

The passage thef wae left betwem it and die.Jl>eoete Was 
«tremely narrow ; the effeef of tB» 

»«sterly winds off Refage;'Inl^^.d^ pKceiii%y«^ 

»«ist soon have beeii closed jii{v ha thdse Hinds blest 
*hh great stren^H^et the ti^ we hauled 
this it the, Ink’ df 
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^ VI.’’' the meridian of Icy Cape, was twenty-four miles to the 

— V — ' southward of its position the preceding year, and that 
I8S7. it was on the whole much nearer the continent of 
America. "With the ice thus pressing upon the Ame- 
rican coast, and with the prevalence of westerly winds, 
by which this season was distinguished, there would 
have been very little prospect of a vessel bent upon 
effecting the passage succeeding even in reaching 
Point Barrow. 

The wind continuing to blow from the S.W., with 
thick weather and showers of snow, we endeavoured 
to get an offing, and at ten o’clock tacked a mile off 
the land near Icy Cape. In the afternoon we stood 
again to the southward and the next day fetched into 
the bay near Cape Beaufort, and at night hove to off 
Cape Lisburn with thick and cold weather. The next 
morning, being moderate, afforded us the only oppor- 
tunity we bad hitherto bad of depositing some inform- 
ation for Captain Franklin’s party. The boat landed 
near the Cape, and buried one bottle for him and ano- 
ther for Lieutenant Belcher, whom we had not seen 
since we parted at Chamisso Island. In the evening 
we stretched toward Point Hope, for the purpose of 
depositing a bottle there also, as it was a point vslii<^J^ 
could not escape Captain Franklin’s observation in Ins 
route along shore ; but the wind increasing from tL 
westward occasioned a heavy surf upon the beach, an 
obliged the ship to keep in the offing. 

Seeing that we could not remain sufficiently close m 
shore to be of use to our friends during the wester j 
winds and thick weather, I determined upon the exa 
mination of the inlet discovered by Mr. ELson to t le 
eastward of Cape Prince of Wales, and made sai 
Kotzebue Sound, for the purpose of leaving there 
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necessary information for Captain Franklin and Lieu- 
tenant Belcher, in the event of either arriving during 
our absence. 

We passed Cape Krusenstern about sunset on the 
25 th ; and in running along shore after dark our at- 
tention was directed to a large fire, kindled as if for 
the purpose of attracting our notice. As this was the 
signal agreed upon between Captain Franklin and my- 
self, and as we had not before seen a fire in the night 
on any part of the coast, we immediately brought to, 
and, to our great satisfaction at the moment, observed 
a boat pulling towards the ship. Our anxiety at her 
approach may be imagined, when we thought wc could 
discover with our telescopes, by the light of the au- 
rora borealis, that she was propelled by oars instead of 
b\ puddles. But just as our expectation was at the 
liiglicst, we were accosted by the Esquimaux in their 
UMial manner, and all our hopes vanished. I fired a 
however, in case there might he any persons on 
diorc who could not come off to us ; but the signal 
JHit being answiTod, we pursued our course for Cha- 
lul^so. 

For the first time since we entered Becring s Strait 
die iiiglit was clear, and the aurora borealis sweeping 
^iross the heavens reminded us that it was exactly on 
diut night twelvemonth that we saw this beautiful 
pliinomenon for the first time in these seas. A short 
tune before it began, a brilliant meteor fell in the 
quarter. The aurora is at all times an object 
interest, and seldom appears without some display 
of admiration, though the expectation is seldom 
completely gratified. The uncertainty of its 
1 and of the moment when it may break out into 
splendour, has, however, the effect of keeping the at- 
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t«&tioini continwtfj oo 
qiKiDce strict up to la 4at^ 
bited on tliis bccasioiii” nj’6re^ ( 
repeatedk witneB^^i. 

We wCTe iriore fbitoiiate tbe’ft)llb%in| n^lrt, whw 
the aurorrf approached nearer the southern hdritoa ' 
than it had done on any former occasictt that had 
oh»ervedm this part of the globe. It 
much in the usual manner, by forming an1|||y^# 
W. N.W. toE.N.E., and then soared rapidlf W W 
zenith, where the streams of light rolled inttf each 
other, and exhibited brilliant colours of ptilpfe, pink, 
and green. It then became difiFused o^«*'the sky ge- 
nerally, leaving about 8o of clear space between it and 
the northern and southern horizons. From this tran,- 
quil state it again suddenly poured out corruscatioas 
from all parts, which shot up to the zenith, and formed 
a splendid cone of rays, blending pink< purple, and 
green colours in all their varieties. This singular and 
beautiful exhibition lasted only a few |ainutes, when 
the light as before became difiFused o^ the sky-in a 

'bright haze. ‘ . 

We anchored at Chamisso oh the 2Dth, allid, ^ 
depositing the necessary infbrmatidh on shorej VW>g 
the next morning to proceed to' exmnihe tb® *** 
We urere scarcely a league froth flie lapd ^h®®^ 
attention ww again arrested by . 

P^ihsula, arid, eight or ten persons Standing '*^**^^ 
heights wping | 9 , ^e sWp. ’ 

t^e prj^^^ nighi ohght certainl y 


upon our 


of mucojjfww^oa- »p|» 
wish^V s^d our'cxpertkiiotoif OT'tt 
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08 SO far .that soj^ i 
party to 5 ' 


m 


Inib* 

iSK 


I tfey J^e^iva the 

immediately deapht^^iil tq tke s^re { but; a» tbe 
has already began to waa a party of EequL 

maux, who wjsM to .^iapoae.^of, soiO^'idKrta for 
tobacco. ^ ^ 

This disappointment lost us a fiwoO«We*tide, aiid' 

^ did n« clear the^«U «4 before the niglrt' of the 
ahh. .Mtepasstog Cape Espenburg, a strongiibrtii- 
wind .made it necessary to stand off sl^ore/in doine 
which the water shoaled from thirteen to nine fathoms 
upon a bank lying off Schismareff Inlet/and again 
deepened to thirteen: we then bore away for the strait 
and at eleven o’clock saw the Diomede Islands, thir- 
teen leagues distant; and about four o’clock rOifoded 
Cape Prince of Wales very, close, in twenty-seven 
fathoms water. 

This celebrated promontory is the western termiua- 
oon 0 a peaked mountain, which, being connected with 
He mam by low ground, at a distance has the'apl" 
pearance of being isolated. The promontory ia bold 
iTw ® number of ragged points and 

cnifn lying upon the ridge wh^ * 

iect f ^9 

aortK”i”* ^ mountain, taking fimt | 

malff /r^ ^ north-easterly difoctibn fo ^chisr 

Inlet. Off ^18 point w.eaftertrufcb found u 
^g«ous shoal, upon which; the sea hVokehm^^ 
cane""*ir! '*5® up0^;;the. iWlatfd nS^. 

^ ^ gne; and„.as. lnAVv<Mvni»#Blw 
"nversfo, ‘ 


nreaiu 


'infd^tS#l 
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- «- tl^ilhoal. fatWj^h I iii,jj^yi.,a.,mn,^ 

tU^is s ilSib^ki^bl^ MU-^fteig^iidMb 

' ' this rtiiduilttLin-tbi^s wall,ft«fn^ 

wiH 'bti loutid' tisfifiil fimeft by jjhips fpasgiag 

thrOd^h the ffttaii;. 'Twef^^e mites’ fMijsr inland^ die 
cddatiy becdmer mbdutaiiiotis^' k>¥^(n«ritable £jr 
ridges. The altitude' of*«tie o^jtheipedu, 


urhtdh is hbatty the 'highest latl the-rsitifflr 

These moantaitts, ^ili|ff tbidcl^' ooir«|Kd)|wi^lt^ 

gfliVfe the cou&hfy a Vet^rihtry^asJidS^^' 

‘ T\} 'iheeoitthwSrdof Cape Prince of Wales the ooa^ 
trends nearly due bast;; arid nssames a totally, different 
chaihcter tb that which leade to Sdristnareff Inlet, 
being bdarided by steep rocky clids^^and broken bj 
dbep valleys, while the other is low and- swahipy grounS. 
The river callfed by the natives Youp-not/mnst lie in 
onb of these valleys ; and in all probability it is io 
that vrhich operis out near a bold promontory, to which 
Pbave given the name of York, in honour of his late 
Rdyal Highness. On nearing that p^ ot the coast 
v^e fbund the water more shallow than usual. 

Having passed the night off Gape York on the 31st, 
we steered to the eastward; and Shortly^discovered a 
lOtr^splt' of land projecting 'abocri: tmi nrilea from the 
tcBlst, whiCh’ here forms a fright- anglc^fmd having a 
Ghdhnel abbut two miles w’jdo b<stwe^!j4tft:«*fr*®^I 
arid- the northern Shore, ot W« 'saile^SlSfet^h tto, 

opening; and 'entered a spaciems.'dtw^riM^^ 
holi®% n'^hat MSky shlpB Of ‘tW 

lo#' SpSt;>at ^ 

ddroS!fi^dhe#ile8 #thbM®t8twllw8i»d't«i^® 

chttf bl ca^'hiyhig^^^ ^ 




pAemc ^ 

llie 

findi'^ thd water.'^fgradu^ly, 8h«iBqfi..<sB^e . 
fo anchor. On examiwt^OB 
as we expected, «i iWMfr Wbour, tep niilee.% 
by two anda quarter in width, with olmotf an, . 

depth of two at^ahidlaBdihreu 
channel into it feoiftf^he; dfttBr..hwhow.iB.e*tremelft, 
iui[K>w,.the> entrance, being contracted by.two snn^y . 
spHi ) but the water ialdeep, in pne part there , n; 
not leaa than twelve fathoim. w tbe u^er end of tbe. 
harbour a seeoUd atraiti^ about .tiiree, Hundred ywda;in 
vidth, was fornaed between steep iclids; but tbit cbqnr 
nel was also contracted fay sandy points; j Tfaa. <p|Ufrent 
ran strong through the channel, and brought, doyfn a 
great body of water, nearly freab (1.0096 8p. gr.),; '^i.e, 
boats had hot time to pursue this strait; but in. ^4' 
probability it communicates , with a large inland lake, 
as described by the natives iD ,Kotzebup Spuntfa, At 
the entrance of the strait, called Tokshpok by tfae pay 
lives, there is an Esquimaux village, and . upon. ,thp 
northern and eastern shores of the harbour tbeyq 
two others : the population of the whole amount^4 to* 
abour four hundred persons.. .. IThey, closely resemhfq^ ' 
the natives we bad seen before,! jestcept that., tbey^'wprp 
lictter provided with .clothing,! and their iutpleipopts 
were neater and more iu^niou^y jpade.. Apiong tbflir 
Fitry we noticed several gtsqr fox audl^Aottisosl^, 
lint they would not»<part wUh Jhpw fo* (lass 
‘ Imtchet apiecft,., Ittadditior«td^.fta,usua|l.weaj^i^ gf 


arrows^ 

inlaid Witbl 
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' vliti'' In{uiliiv^i 'im 

fioi' a iieckltefe, ti 

in the maufier ^escril^ the {Sre^ing^feav «t OioHr 

Petiiilstil^' 


l^ere we Tery few natives in the outer harbour. Ob 
the northern sidethdre is a village of yourt^ to which 
the inhabitants a^iparently resort oiily in the win.: 
ter. At the time of our visit it was in ehw^ «f.^s». 
'nU naan, his vif'%'Jtt|^Bughter/ 
civilly, and gave ui^WMItli. TW ^ytrarttWralWlfllP 
very ruinous cotidition: some were half filled 'with 
water, and all were filthy. ■ By several -articles and 
cooking utensils left upon the shaves,’ and by some 
hedges which were secreted in the bushes, the in- 
habitants evidently intended to return as soon as thie 
frost should consolidate all the stagnant water within 
and about their dwellings. One of these yourts was 
so capacious that it could only have been intended as 
an assembly or banquetting room, an# corresponded 
yrith the description of similar rooms amoKg the 
eastern Esquimaux. 

• There was a burying-ground near village in 
which we noticed several bodies Wraj^ed' in skins, 
and ^epositedvupon drift-wood, with ftame*-of canoes, 
and Skdgesj &c. placed near theovas alruiidljF dcBcribed 
at the imtrance of Hotbam Inlet.' old man 


whom we fouiKt at this place gavO'tto SiMBU names to 
the villages at the head of the 'iMct hhehooffmid <9 , 
the pofiits of* land at im entrance^ aa 
frofn the ' natives of Kit^-gheo^o^*^^ 
Kdts^ue Souad.'^’* 

' ffis ^iij^eti('bdd''’tbe'' hi«aiMrvt>^'a^<lloiR^ 



M.aFic Ai 


1^ carefully. -4^8^^ ; Sh?; 

ira> apparently very iKodeit«n 4 i^aahf|il, and t)e}iftv,ed 
^ith so much propriety that it mlkt a pleafimr^ to had 
such sentiments existing beneath so uacoutll an exv^ , 


mi 

^ after- 

; Shi? 


Upon the low point at the entrance of. the imm 
harbour, called Nooke by the natives, there were 
some Esquimaux fishermen, who reminded> us of a 
former acq^intance at Cba nij|^ Island, and saluted 
Qsso warniiy that ^ felt recollection had 

I not entirely failed them. They appeared to have 


established themselves upon the point for the purpose 
of catching and drying fish; and from the number of 
salmon that were leaping in the channel, we should have 
thought they would have been more successful. They 
had, however, been fortunate in taking plenty of cod, 
and some species of salmon trout : they had also 
caught some herrings. 

We were also recognised by a party from the 
iouthern shores of the harbour, who, the preceding ^ 
yrar, had extended their fishing excursions from this 
place to Kotzebue Sound. These were some of the • 


most cleanly and welWressed people we had seen 
®ny where on the coast. Their residence was at Kingr ■ 
a-glie— a place which, judging from the respectability 
its inhabitants, whom we had seen elsewhere, 
®<wt be of importance among the Esqutinaux estah* 
"•hnients upon th» coast.! 

These two ports, situated so inear. Beering’s,, 

®»yat some fiiture titne hef.of great, .importaocenhl^i 
“avigation, as they wiff'he found partid|ilarl 3 t'Ua«|id. i^i 
^*“**1* *hich iBajt«oot,wiBh tofpa^’tbe 
*;Wher. To 4bie«o»M»fe.'h4s^ 

®ence and security surpasses uny othe»A|r Beering’s 



CHAP. 

oit Poti Cli^eiic^ m’ bdnomW bh bidst grarioos Ma 
s.pt. jesty, theft Duke .of Clarence. To the inner, which ii 
well adapted to the purposes of repair, and is sufficiefttlj 
deep to receive a frigate, provided she lauds her guns, 
which can be done- conveniently upon the sandy poini 
at the entrance, I gave the name of Grandey Har- 
bour, in compliment to Lord-Grantley. To the pointi 
at the entrance of Port Clarence I attached the namei 
of Spencer and Jackson, in compliment to the Hoi 
nourable Captain Robert Spencer and Captein Sahmd 
Jackson, C. B., two distinguished officers in the naval 
service : to the latter of whom I am indebted for my 
earliest connexion with the voyages of Northern Dis- 
covery. 

The northern and eastern shores of Port Clarence 
slope from the mountains to the sea, and are occasion- 
ally terminated by cliffs composed of fine and talry 
mica slate, intersected by veins of calcareous spar of a 
pearly lustre, mixed with grey quartz. The soil is 
covered with a thick coating of moss, among which 
there is a very limited flora : the valleys and hollows 
are filled with dwarf willow and birch. The country 
is swampy and full of rujp : and vegetation on the 
whole, even on the north "of the harbour, which 
had a southerq^ aspect, more backward than in 
Kotzabhe Sound'; still we found here ththe species of 
plwts we had not seen l^ore. Plants that were going 
to s^ed when we left that inland were here only just in 
full flower, and berries that were there over ripe were 
here scarcely fit to be eaten. On ; the nortbeW 
of Grantley Harbour, Mr. Collie found a bed of putpl* 
primulas, anemones, and of dodecatheons, in fidl 
fresh blossom, amidst a covering pf snow that had 
fallen the pi;g||Bding night. 





The southern chap. 

formation, covered witK grow, ii# Iqr ilftrt 

row channels , and lakes ; it: ptpjects from a range of 
cliffs which appear to have be^ Once upon the coast, 
and sweeping round, terminates in u low shingly point 
(Point Spencer). In one place this point is so nar- 
row and low, that in a heavy gale of wind, the sea 
must almost inundate it ; to the northward, howevej, 
it becomes wider and higher, and, by the remains^ of 
gomeyourts upon it, has at one time been the resi- 
dence of Esquimaux. Like the land just described, it 
is intersected with lakes, some of which rise and fall 
with the tide, and is covered, though scantily, with 


a coarse grass, elymus, among which we found a 
bpvcit's of artemesia, probably new. Near Point Spen- 
cer the beach has been forced up by some extraordi- 


nary pressure into ridges, of which the outer one, ten 
or twelve feet above the sea, is the highest. Upon 
and about these ridges there is a great quanty of drift 
iiinber, but more On the inner side of the point than 


the outer. Some has been deposited upon the point 
hclore the ridges of sand were formed, and is now 
tnouldering away with the etfect Of time, while other 
are less decayed, and that which is lodged on the 
titer part is in good preservation, and serves'^.tjie 


tutives for bows and fishing staves. 

We saw several reindeer upon ^ hilly ground ; in 
lakes, wild ducks : and ajgpii-i|he low point of the 
'Jtier harbour, golden plovej^ and ' Sanderlings, and a 
very mueJiMPefiembling the lar^t^abini. 

The survey of th^ capacious hliifeours occupied us 
“^^‘1 the 5th, when we completed^neairly all that 
necessary, and the werther set in vTith suah 
that I was anxious , to get l»ck to 



men, the 

exposnre to i^tmd fitim the hanu^gs^tj^^KrUieh tn 
indispeoaahle from the. expeditiou^Wecatioa of tl 
survey; ' On this day^ the 6th, the theniK^eter stoo 
at 251°, and the lakes on shore were- frozen. We sc 
cordingly weighed, but not being able to get out, pan 
edr a sharp frosty bight in the entnmce ; and net 
morning, favoured with an easterly wind, weighed an 
steered for the strait. As we receded from PnlH 




Spencer, the- difficulty of distinguishing it even ati 
short distance accounted for this excellent port havinj 
been overlooked by Cook, who anchored within aver] 
few miles of its entrance. 


As we neared Beering’s Strait the wind increased 
and omrounding Cape Prince of Wales, obliged us to 
reduce , our i^ls to the close reef. On leaving the 
port the wind. bad been from the eastward, but it 
now drew to the northward, and compelled us to 
carry sail, in order to weather the Diomede Islands. 
Whilst we were thus pressid, John Ifray, one of the 
seamen, unfortunately fell oVerbdard' from the look- 
out at the masthead, and 8Unk>^l<m^de a boat which 
was sent to him, after having lil^ his arms round two 
of the oars. This was the only fibcid^ of the kind 
that hdd occurred 'since the sh p had^l|ai(fi^itt eotriaiis' 
stoin, and it was particularly Tmfoit^aw^l&fttt it shooM 
have faUen to the lot of sogodd ni>atn:i8 Dray. D*" 
vious to his entry Ht the shipyie pemded some ti®^ ^ 
the Marc^uesM Islaiids, aad.^- ^ 



the bl»ndeiii «pOii 

her, he was wtira to. shore, aad accom^ 

panied the. Baroo to Petiopaubki where I rec^yed 
him and another a^man, similarly cireumstaneed, into 
the ship. ;/ 

Toward night the wind increased to a gale, and ^lit 
almost every sail that was spread^ the weather Was 
%k and thick, with heavy falls of snow ; and suspect- 
ig there might be a current setting through the strait, 
;e anxiously looked out for the Diomede Islands, 
fhich were to leeward^ and we were not a little snr- 
rised to 6nd, on the weather clearing up shortly after 
iaylight the following morning, that there had been a 
urrent running nearly against the wind, at the rate of 
ipwards of a mile an hour, in a N. 41® W. direction. 
‘From the time we quitted Port Clarence the tein- 
mture began to rise, and this morning stood four 
legrees above the freezing point. Chaqge of locality 
fas the only apparent cause for this increase, and it is 
m probable that the vicinity of the mountains to 
^ort Clarence is the cause of the temperature of that 
>hce being lower than it is at ^a. 

In the morning we saw a great many walrusscs and 
shales, and observed large flocks of ducks migrating 
® the southward. The coast on both sides was W 
with snow, and every thing looked wintry. The 
nnd about this time changed to N.W., and by the 
venlng carried us off the entrance of Kotzebde 
*^nnd, when we encountered, as usual, an easterly 
^nd, and beat up all night with thick misty weather, 
b our run to this place we again passed over a' 
with eight and a half and nine fathoms water 
it off Schismareff inlet. After beating all night:^ 
thick weather^ o|i the 9th of Septemher 





iploa in 

to make the k^'/^elt to windntar^^ 

8om, where the aoundinga decrease so {|li 
due attention to the lead is the only ptsdantioljl^ 
sary to prevent running on shore ; bat thereTSad i^y, 
tunately been a strong current during the night, wlikk 
had drifted the ship towards Hotham Inlet, where As 
water shoiding suddenly from five fathoms to.twd loj 
a half, the ship struck upon the sand while in the act 
of going about ; and soon became'fixed by the earrent 
running over the shoal. In consequence of this cut. 
rent our small boats experienced the utmost difficidty 
in carrying out an ahchor, but they at length succeed- 
ed, though to no purpose, as the ship was immoiijeable. 
Looking to the possible result of this catastrophe, ve 
congratulated ourselves on- having the barge at hSbd 
to convey the crew to Kamschatka, little suspecting, 
from an accii^nt which had already befallen her, is 
wHut a helpless condition each party at that ms- 
meiit placed. Fortunately we were not reduced to the 
necessity of abandoning the ship, wbi^h appearances it 
one time led. us to ap||^hend, as the wind mcderatei 
shorty after she'strabk, and on the rising of the nexi 
tide she weht off without .having received any aj^wrenl 
injury. • ' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

rrive at Chamisso Island — Find the Barge wrecked—* Lieiite# 
nant Belcher’s Proceedirigs — Conduct of the natives— A (>prokch 
of Winter— Final Departure from the Polar Sea r- Observa- 
tions uj)on the probability of the North-West Passage from the 
Pacific— Remarks upon the Tribe inhabiting the North-West 
Coast of Ameijica — ^Return to California — Touch at San Blai> 

Valparaiso, Co^uimbo, Rio Janeiro— Conclusion. 

After having so narrcgyly escaped shipwreck^ we chap. 
efit up all night with t^k weather, and the next 
lorning steered for Chaihisso Island. As we api sepT^ 
reached the anchorage we were greatly disappointed 
t Dot seeing the' barge at anchor, as her time had ex- 
ited several days, and her provisions were too nearly 
upended for her to remain at sea with safety to her 
; but on scrutinizing theishore with Our tele-? 

«opes, we discovered a flag flying upon the south? 
rest point of Choris Peninsula, and two tnen waving 
1 piece of white cloth to attract attention. Amjdat^ 
sensations of hope and fear, a doubt itnraediately. 
whether the people we saw were the long looked 
^land expedition, or the crew of our boat, WbO had 
unfortunate ami)hg;st the ice, or upon the epaatj 
late boisterous lijveathejr.* The poiisibility, of itk 
1^6 the p^y undelp Chptain SVankliir itt 

after having accomplished fia gloiSoMii .UPderjj 
the because the fnost ardant, 

’^guine minds ; but this was soon 
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CHAP, by a nearer view of the flag, which was clearly distia. 
^ guished to be the ensign of our own boa^ hoisted with 

s«pt. the union downwards, indicative of distress. The 
boats were immediately sent to the relief of the suf- 
ferers, with provisions and blankets, concluding, as we 
saw only part of the crew stirring about, and othen 
lying down within a small fence erected round the 
flag-staff, that they were ill, or had received hurts. 

On the return of the first boat our conjectures as to 
the fate of the barge were confirmed ; but with this 
difference, that instead of haying been lost upon the 
coast to the northward, she had met her fate in Kotze- 
bue Sound, and we had the mortification to find that 
three of the crew had perished with her. Thus, at the 
very time that we were consoling ourselves, in the 
event of our misfortunes of the preceding day tertai- 
nating disastrously, that we should receive relief from 
our boat, her crew were anticipating assistance from us. 

From the report of Lieutenant Belcher, who com- 
manded the barge, it appears that after quitting Cha- 
inisso Island on the 12th ultimo, he proceeded along 
the northern shore ot the Sound, and landed upon 
Cape Krusenstern, where he waited a short time, and 
not seeing the ship, the weather being very thick, he 
stood on for Cape Thomson, where he came to an 
anchor, and replenished his stock of water. He nid 
some natives on shore who informed him that th< 
ship had passed to the northward (which was ^ 
true), and he therefore pursued his course ; but 
the weather thick, and the wind blowing strong fr®*® 
the S.E,, he brought to under the lee of Point Hop< 
and examined the bay formed between it and Csp 
Lisburn, where he discovered a small cove, which ® 
forded him a convenient anchorage in two fotho**^ 
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muddy bottom. This cove, which I have named after 
his relation, Captain Marryat, R.N. is the estuary of 
a river, which has no doubt contributed to throw up 
the point. 

After Lieutenant Belcher had constructed a plan of 
the cove, he proceeded to Cape Lisburn ; the weather 
still thick, and the wind blowing at S.W. He neverthe- 
less effected a landing upon the north side of the Cape, 
and observed its latitude to be 68^ 52' 3" N., and the 
variation to be 32® 23' E. From thence he kept close 
alon^ the shore, for the purpose of falling in with 
the land expedition, and arrived off Icy Cape on the 
H)tli, when he landed and examined every place in the 
hope of discovering some traces of Captain Franklin. 
He found about twenty natives on the point living in 
tents, who received him very civilly, and assisted him 
to fill his water casks from a small well they had dug 
in the sand for their own use. The yourts, which ren- 
der this point remarkable at a distance, were partly 
[filled with water, and partly with winter store of 
blubber and oil. 

From Icy Cape he stood E.^f.E. ten miles, and then 
^ h. twenty-seven, at which time, in consequence of 
weather continuing thick and the wind beginning 
Wow hard from the south-west, he hauled off shore, 
^nd shortly fell in with the main body of ice, which 
his course and obliged him to put about. It 
so strong during the night that the boat could 
^‘‘ly show her close-reefed mainsail and storm-jib, 
Nor which she plied, in order to avoid the ice on one 
N and a lee-shore on the other : the boat thus press- 
l^^ked considerably, and kept the crew at the pumps, 

0 the 2 1 St August, the weather being more rao- 
he again made the see, and after keeping along 
T 2 
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CHAP, it some time, retupned to* Icy Cape, and found that 
, the edge of the packed ice was in latitude 70® 41' N. 
in a N.N.W. direction from the cape, extending mt 
and west (true). 

On the 23d August another landing was made upon 
Icy Cape, ^d its latitude, by artificial horizon, ascer- 
tained to be 70® 19' 28" N., and variation by Katers 
compass 32® 49' E. Lieutenant Belcher’s curiosity 
was here greatly awakened by one of the natives 
leading him to a large room used by the Esquimaux 
for dancing, and by searching for a billet of wood, 
which his gestures implied had been left by some 
Europeans, but not finding it, he scrutinized several 
chips which were in the apartment, and intimated that 
some person had cut it up. This was very provoking, 
as Lieutenant Belcher naturally recurred to the possi- 
bility of Captain Franklin having been there, and 
after leaving this billet as a memorial, having returned 
by the same route. Nothing, however, was found, 
and Lieutenant Belcher, after depositing a notice of his 
having been there, embarked and passed the night off 
the Cape in heavy falls of snow, hail, and sleet. Th^ 
next day he again fell in with ice in latitude 70® 40' N* 
which determined him to stand back to feie cape and 
examine the shoals upon which the ship lost her an- 
chor the preceding year. 

On the 26th, the ice was again found in 70® 41' N.,| 
and the next day was traced to the E.S.E. to witbinj 
five or six miles of the land, and at the distance 
of About twenty miles to the eastward of Icy 
The ice app^ted to be on its passage to the so^ | 
)prard, and the bergs were large and scattered. ^ 
dct these circumstances, Lieutenant Belcher, to 
being beset, stood back to the ca^, and had » ^ 
dilfirulty in maintaining his station off there, 
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consequence of the severity of the weather, which 
cH^ed his sails, and the clothes of the seamen exposed 
to the spray, with ice. 

Three of his crew at this time became invalids with 
chilblains and ulcers occasioned by the cold : and the 
necessity of carrying a press of sail strained the boat to 
such a degree that she again leaked so fast as to require 
the pumps to be kept constantly at work. It became 
necessary, therefore, to seek shelter, and he bore up 
for Point Hope ; but before he reached that place the 
sea broke twice over the stern of the boat, and nearly 
swamped her. Upon landing at the point he was met 
hy the natives, who were beginning to prepare their 
jourts for the winter. His crew here dried their 
clothes for the first time for several days, and Lieu- 
tc'Tiant Belcher having obtained the latitude, again put 
to sea ; but finding the weather still so bad that he 
could not keep the coast with safety, and the period of 
liis rendezvous at Chamisso Island having arrived, 
lie pursued his course for that place, where he found 
the instructions I had left for him before I proceeded 
I ^0 examine Port Clarence. 

Among other things he was desired to collect a 
fjoantity of^&rift-timber, and to erect an observatory 
’‘pon Choris Peninsula; in which he was engaged, 
'hen the wind coming suddenly in upon the shore 
^here the barge was anchored, the crew were imme- 
diately ordered on board. It unfortunately happened 
1 ^hat the weather was so fine in the morning that only 
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1817. 


two persons were left in the vessel, and the boat be- 
longing to the barge being small could take only four 
^ time. One boat-load had joined the vessel, bot 
aurf rose so suddenly, that in the attempt to reach 
^ ^ second time, the oars were broken, and the Boat 
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CHAP, was thrown back by the sea; and rendered nearly useless. 

. Several persevering and unsuccessful efforts were after- 

Sept, wards made to communicate with the vessel, which l)e- 
ing anchored in shallow water struck hard upon the 
ground, and soon filled. Some Esquimaux happened 
to have a baidar near the spot, and Mr. Belcher compel- 
led them to assist him in reaching the barge ; but the sea 
ran too high, and the natives not being willing to exert 
themselves, the attempt again failed. The sea was 
now making a breach over the vessel, and Mr. Bel- 
cher desired the cockswain to cut the cable, and allow 
her to come broadside upon the shore ; but whether 
through fear, or that the cockswain did not understand 
his orders, it was not done. There were four men 
and a boy on board at this time, two of whom, finding 
no hope of relief from the shore, jumped overboard, 
with spars in their hands, and attempted to gain the 
beach, but were unfortunately drowned. The others 
retreated to the rigging ; among them was a boy, 
whose cries were for some time heard on shore, but at 
length, exhausted with cold and fatigue, he fell from 
the rigging, and was never seen again. • 

The party of Es(|uimaux, who had so reluctantly 
rendered their personal assistance, beheld this loss of 
lives with the greatest composure, giving no other aid 
than that of their prayers and superstitious ceremo- 
nies ; and seeing the helpless condition of those 
thrown upon the shore, began to pilfer every thing 
they could, bringing the party some fish occasionally 
not from charitable motives, but for the purpose of 
engaging their attention, and of affording themselves 
abetter opportunity of purloining the many 
belonging to the boat which were washed asb^- 
About eleven o'clock at night the sea began to subsi e, 
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and at midnight, after verf great exertions, a com- chap. 
inunication with the vessel was efiected, and the two 
remaining seamen were carried on shore, and laid Stpt. 
before the fire, where they recovered sufficiently to be 
taken to a hut near the fatal scene. 

The morning after this unfortunate occurrence, part 
of the crew were employed collecting what was washed 
on shore, and preventing the natives committing fur- 
thir depredations. Seeing there was no chance of 
obtaining any thing more of consequence from the 
^reck, the party took up its quarters on Point Grarnet, 

\^herc we found them on our return from Port Cla- 
nnce. Previous to this, several Esquimaux had 
pitthi'd a tent in the bay close to the party, and lost 
no opportunity of appropriating to themselves what- 
they could surreptitiously obtain. Among these 
Hte four persons whom Mr. Belcher had a short time - 
Wfore assisted, when their baidar was thrown on 
'boro, and one of the party drowned. These people 
not forget his kindness, and brought him fish 
'nationally, but they could not resist the temptation 

Joining their companions in plunder when it was 
bo had. Mr. Belcher seeing several articles 
them which must have accompanied others 
‘^'hoir possession, searched their bags, and recovered 
'bf’ boat’s ensign, and many other things. No oppo* 

Miion was offered to this examination, but, on the 
^'jQirary, some of the party which had been saved from 
^reck of the baidar, intimated to Mr. Belcher that; 

‘•nan who was making off with a bag had part of his 
pjoperty ; and on searching him, a quantity of the 
8 iron and the lock of a fowling-piece were dis- 
^nvered upon him. 

^pon the whole, however, the natives bohay^d 
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better than was expected^ btttil the day on which the 
ship arrived. This appears to have been a timely 
occurrence ; for early that morning two baidars landed 
near the wreck, and the Esquimaux party was in. 
creased to twenty-four. ’ The man who had been 
searched the preceding evening, finding his friends so 
numerous, and being joined by another troublesome cha- 
racter, came towards our people, flourishing his knife, 
apparently with the determination of being revenged. 
It fortunately happened that there was a person of 
authority amongst the number, with whom Mr. Bel- 
cher effected a friendship. He expostulated with the 
two refractory men, and one of them went quietly 
away, hut the other remained brandishing his weapon ; 
and there is but too much reason to believe that had 
he commenced an attack, he would have been seconded 
by his countrymen, notwithstanding the interference 
of the chief. 

When the ship’s boat came to the relief of our party, 
Mr. Belcher ordered the man who had been so re- 
fractory to be bound and taken on board the ship, 
intimating to the others that he should be kept until 
more of the stolen property was returned. This they 
appeared perfectly to understand, as the prisoner 
pointed to his boat, where, upon search being made, 
the other lock of the fowling-piece, and a haversack 
belonging to Lieutenant Belcher, were found. The 
strength of this man was so great, that it requir^ ** 
itiany of our people as could stand round to p*®*®*^ 
his arms and take him down to the boa^. As soon as 
this was effected, all the other Esquimaux fled \o t 
baidats, and did not approach the place again ; ^ 
chief excepted, who returned almost iramediatelf, ^ 
pitched one tent for himself, and another fo^ 
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prisoner. Lieutenant Belclier^ in concluding his ac- 
count of this disastrous affair, speaks in high terms of 
coinmcndatian of the conduct of Mr. (now Lieutenant) 
Rendall, William Aldridge, and George Shields, sea- 
men, and of Thomas Hazlehurst, marine ; and it is 


with much pleasure I embrace the opportunity of giv. 
ing publicity to their meritorious behaviour. 

I must exonerate Lieutenant Belcher from any 
blame that may attach to him as commander of the 
vessel; for though her loss was evidently occasioned 
by her being too close in shore, and by too few a num- 
her of persons being left on board, yet it is to be ob- 
served, that she was only a boat ; that the crew were 
upon the beach in readiness to assist her ; and that had 


it been a case of ordinary nature, they would no doubt 
have succeeded in their object. In place of this, how- 
ever, the wind changed suddenly, and the sea rose so 
fast that there was no possibility of effecting what, 
under general circumstances, would have been perfectly 
practicable : the water, besides, was two feet lower than 
usual. The strenuous exertions of Lieutenant Belcher 
to save the crew, and his resolute conduct toward the 
uatives, after he was thrown amongst them unprovided 
"ith arms, a brace of pistols excepted, show him to be 
an officer both of humanity and courage. 

After the loss of our favourite boat, parties were re- 
pv'atedly sent to the wreck, in the hope of being able 
raise her, or to procure what they could from her 
^bin and holds ; but she was completely wrecked and 
with sand, and a fev days afterwards went to 
P>^ces. Mr. Belcher was a great loser by this unfor- 
tunate accident, as he was well provided with instru- 
books, papers, &c., and had some expensive 
nwling,pieces and pistols, all of which were dost or 
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CHAP, spoiled ; and this was ihf! more provoking, as some of 
them had been purchased to supply the place of those 

Sept. he had the misfortune to lose when upset in the cutter 
at Oeno Island. I am happy to say the government 
on the representation of his peculiar case, made him a 
compensation. 

. ' On the 12th the body of one of the seamen, Thomas 
Uren, was found near the place where the boat was 
wrecked ; and on the Sunday following it was attend- 
ed to the grave by all the officers and ship’s company. 
The place of interment was on the low point of Cha- 
misso Island, by the side of our shipmate who had been 
buried there the preceding year. 

On the 13th we were visited by two baidars, and 
among their crews discovered the party who had vi- 
sited the ship so early in the morning, when she was 
at the anchorage in August, one of whom drew his. 
knife upon the first lieutenant ; they were also of the 
party which made an attack upon our cutter in Es- 
choltz Bay the preceding year. They had with them 
a few skins and some fish for sale, but they were very 
scrupulous about what they took for them ; and on 
being ordered away late in the evening, they twanged 
their bows in an insolent manner, and pushed oflF about 
a couple of yards only. * The officer of the watch de- 
sired them to go away, and at length presented a mus- 
ket at the baidar, on whichthey fired an arrow into the 
sea in the direction of the ship, and paddled to the 
island, where we observed them take up their quarters. 

When the boats landed the next day to fill the casks, 
Mr. Smyth, who had charge of the party, was desired 
to arm his people, and to order the Esquimaux off the 
island if they were offensive to him, or interfered with 
the duty. On landing, the natives met him on the 
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beach, and were very anxious' to learn whether the mus- 
kets were loaded, and to be allowed to feel the edges of 
the cutlasses, and were not at all pleased at having their 
request refused. The arms were rolled up in the sail 
for the purpose of being kept dry, but one of the na- 
tiMS insisted on having the canvas unrolled, to see 
^^l!at it contained, and on being refused he drew his 
knife, and threatened the seaman who had charge of 
it. (’oupling this act with the conduct of the party 
on tlic before-mentioned occasions, Mr. Smyth ordered 
the arms to be loaded ; on which the natives fled to 
their haidar, and placed every thing in her in readi- 
to depart on a minute s warning, and then, armed 
witli tbeir bows and arrows and knives, they drew up 
on a small eminence, and twanged their bow-strings, 
ib'l)cfore, in defiance. A few minutes before this oc- 
curred, five of the party, who had separated from their 
loiiipanions, attacked two of our seamen, who were at 
M)iue distance from Mr. Smyth, digging a grave for 
di( ir unfortunate shipmate, and coming suddenly upon 
iIkiu, while in the pit, three of the party stood over 
di( workmen with their drawn knives, while the others 
the pockets of their jackets, which were lying at 
‘‘ little distance from the grave, and carried away the 
‘^litnits, together with an axe. The hostile disposi- 
' "II of the natives on the hill, who were drawn up in 
‘‘ line in a menacing attitude, with their bows ready 
and their knives in their left hands, obliged 
Sm\th to arm his people, and, in compliance with 
lii^ instructions, to proceed to drive them oflf the island. 

accordingly advanced upon them, and each indivi- 
^^^1 probably had singled out his victim, when an aged 
of the Esquimaux party made oflfers of peace, and 
arms of both parties were laid aside. The oiediar 
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tor signi6ed that he wanted a tub, that had been left 
at the well, which was, restored to him, and the axe 
that had been taken from the grave was returned to 
our party. The Esquimaux then embarked, and pad. 
died towards Escholtz Bay. I have been thus parti- 
cular in describing the conduct of these people, m 
consequence of a more tragical affair which occurreia 
few days afterwards. 

Strong winds prevented the completion of our wa- 
ter for several days ; but on the 29th it was in pro- 
gress, when the same party landed upon the island 
near our boat. The day being very fine, several of the 
officers had gone in pursuit of ptarmigan, which were 
about this time collecting in large flocks previoui to 
their migration ; and I was completing a series of mag- 
netical observation in another part of the island. * The 
first lieutenant observing a baidar full of men approach 
the island, despatched Lieutenant Belcher to the place 
with orders to send them away, provided there were 
any of the party among them who had behaved in so 
disorderly a manner on the recent occasion, i On land- 
ing, he immediately recognised one of the men, and 
ordered the whole of the party into the baidar. They 
complied very reluctantly ; and while our seamen wew 
engaged pushing them off, they were occupied m 
preparations for hostility, by putting on their eider- 
duck frocks over their usual dresses, and uncovering 
their bows and arrows. They paddled a few yn** 
from the beach, and then rested in doubt as to wbat 
they should do ; some menacing our party, and other* 
displaying their weapons. Thus threatened, and tne 
party making no attempt to depart, but rather ^ 
polling their baidar sidewise toward *the land, ^ 
Belcher fired a ball between them apd the abor^ 
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^ved them to begone. Instead of obeying his sum- 
mons, they paddled on shore instantly, and quitted 
their baidar for a small eminence near the beach, from 
vhcnce they discharged a flight of arrows, which 
wounded two of oiir seamen. Their attack was of 
course returned, and one of the party was wounded in 
the leg by a musket ball. 

Until this time they were ignorant of the effect of 
iire-arms, and no doubt placed much confidence in the 
thickness of their clothing, as, in addition to their eider- 
duck dress over their usual frock, they each bound a 
deer-skin round them as they quitted their baidar; 
hut seeing the furs availed nothing against a ball, they 
fled with precipitation to the hills ; and the command- 
ing officer of the Blossom observing them running 
towards the place where I was engaged with the dip- 
ping needle, fired a gun from the ship, which first 
apprised me of anything being amiss. On the arrival 
of the cutter, I joined Mr, Belcher, and, with a view of 
getting the natives into our possession, I sent a boat 
along the beach, and went with a party over land. We 
had not proceeded far, when suddenly four of the ma- 
rines were wounded with arrows from a small ravine, 
in which we found a party so screened by long grass 
that it was not visible until we were close upon it. 
^0 natives were lying upon the ground, peeping be- 
the blades of grass, and discharging their arrows 
^ opportunity offered. In return, one of them suf* 
by a ball from Mr. Elson ; on which I stopped 

f hc firing, and endeavoured ineffectually to bring them 
^ terms. After a considerable time, an elderly man 
forward with his arms and breast covered with 
I motioned us to begone, and decidedly rejected 
I ^ oflTers of reconciliation. Unwilling to chq^tise them 
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CHAP, farther, I withdrew the party, and towed their baidar 
^ on board, which kept them prisoners upon the island, 
I did this in order to have an opportunity of bringing 
affout a reconciliation, for I was unwilling to tdlow 
them to depart with sentiments which might prove in^ 
jurious to any Europeans who might Succeed us ; and 
I thought that by detaining them we should be able to 
convince them our resentmetjt was unjustifiably pro- 
voked, and that when they conducted themselves pro- 
perly, they should command our friendship. This 
baidar had a large incision in her bottom, made by the 
person who last quitted her when the party landed, 
and must have been done either with a view of pre- 
venting her being carried away, or l)y depriving them- 
selves of the means of escape, showing their resolution 
to conquer to die. We repaired her as well as we 
•could, and kept her in readiness to be restored to her 
owners on the first favourable opportunity that offered. 

The next morning a boat was sent to bring them to 
. friendly terms, and to return everything that was in the 
baidiu*, except some fish which they had brought for 
sale, in lieu of which some blue beads and tobacco wen* 
left, but the natives were averse to reconciliation, and 
kept themselves concealed. The night was severely 
cold, with snow showers ; and next day, seeing nothing 
of the party, the baidar was returneid. The natives 
removed her during the night to the opposite side of 
the island, where she appeared to be undergoing a” 
additional repair; but we saw none of the peoplvi 
who must have secreted themselves on the approa*^**^ 
of the boat. We took every opportunity of 8howing| 
them we wished to obtain their friendship, hut to 
purpose; they would not make their appea*’*'**^* 
and the nekt night decamped, leaving a few 
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skins in return for the articles we had left for them. 
—On examining the ravine in which they had concealed 
themselves, we found one man lying dead, with his bow 
and quiver, containing five arrows, placed under Kis 
yy, and clothed in the same manner as. when he 
[jaittcd the baidar. The ravine was conveniently 
adapted to the defence of a party, being narrow, with 
small banks on each side of it, behind which a party 
might discharge their arrows without much danger to 
themselves until they became closely beset ; to obviate 
^khich as much as possible, and to sell their lives as 
dearly as they could, we found they had constructed 
pits in the earth by scooping out holes sufficiently 
large to contain a man, and by banking up the mud 
alwvf them. There were five of these excavations 
I dose under the edges of the banks, which were under- 
mined; one at the head of the ravine, and two on 
tach side, about three yards lower down ; the latter 
had a small communication at the bottom, through 
’^hicli an arrow might be transferred from one person 
to another, without incurring the risk of being seen 
h) passing it over the top. The construction of these 
must have occupied the man who presented him- 
to us with his arms covered with mud : as a de- 
^<*010 they were as perfect as circumstances would 
^^t)v,and while they show the resources of the people, 
^ mark a determination of obstinate resistance, 
effect of the arrows was fully as great as might 
been expected, and, had they been properly 
Rctcd, would have inflicted mortal wounds. At 
1 '^ distance of a hundred yards a flesh-wound was 
Induced in the thigh, which disabled the man for a 
r* J and at eight or ten yards another fixed the right 
r a marine to his side ; a third biirieditself two 
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ktion to reflect that fallen upon a party from 
trhotn we had receive 


vowmitcrrm^ 

inches and a half under the scalp, llie wouiiiliitlifij^ 
they occasioned were obliged to be Cither eiAaig^ts 
extract the arrows, which were barbed, or to hare an 
additional incision made, that the arrow might k 
pushed through without further laceration. Mostrf 
these wounds were inflicted by an arrow with a bone 
head, tipped with a point^ piece of jaspar. 

We were sorry to fipd^ur musketry had inflicicd 
so severe a chastisement Kpbn.ifese people, but itwai 
unavoidable, and richly d|f^rved. It was some conso* 

iveure|)Sated insult, and it was not 
until after they had threatened our boat in Escholu 
Bay, insulted us alongside the ship, defied our party 
On shore, had twice drawn their knives upon our 
people, and had wounded several of them, that they 
Were made acquainted with the nature of our fire- 
arms ; and I am convinced the example will have i 
good cfleCt, by teaching them that it was forbearance 
alone that indu^^ed us to tolerate their conduct so 
long. 

For the ptfi^pose of keeping together the particulafl 
of our transiactions wftkthe Esquimaux, I have omitteJ 
to mention several occurrences in the order in whi^ 
they transpired. Many Circumstances indicatej 
earlier approa^ o|^n^^rter than we had experii 
the preceding year. About the middle, of Septei 
therefore, we began to prepare the ship for hj 
p^ure, by completing the water, taking on 
stone ballast, itx lieu of the prol^isions that hadj 
expended, and refitting the rigging. , These opcrj 
were for several days interrupted by strmig ^ 
winds, which occasioned mOch.sea at the. 
and yery^iinaccouutably had the eflfect of pw4" 






dli^ ocemaijm^^. 

Oa the i»rtjr of 
(hohz Bay to aewbfa fof foeails^'^bot thic^. 
ceufuJ, in contequence of an feegt^ty m ^ tide, 
which was on that ocm^. m»ccoaat«M jf 
warcely fell dhring the day.!iTtie rJiffi. 
away consideraWy since the preceding 
frozen surface of the cliff appeared an smaHw y^aiijifr 
ties than before, but the earth wm found congcatled^ 
8 less depth from the top. This fexamiaatira tended 
toconBrm more st^dfastly tho epinion that 'the llee 
forms only a coating to the djff, and is bccaaidned 4 
small streams of water oozing- pat, ^hich either 
come congealed themselves in , their descent^ ohF‘ 
m into ice the snow sybich rests.ip the hcdleiwi. 

On the 24th and 38th the ^gh^ere Jolear iij 
frosty, and the aurora boriealts. was Beea-.#ermiagi>;80Vtts> 
ral arohes. On the. 28th the display was very brilikuit 
TO interesting, as it had evflry appearance’ of 
Mtween the clouds and the earth; and after chi' of 
•nese displays, several meteors ^ere obeired hM^g 
rom parts of the arcfa,smid felUng oh^izdiy tk^id 
Je earth. This waft«b#«»|.t)f tbe^iWe 
M aurora being, ' 

In the begii&ng. - 

“W heavy ■ 

Hly covered,’ ■an*.-litt4tSli,‘ 


6th to 24®, 

•inter having .conmliiaedi' 

OlUDg lOQgff 

‘^'■"ipence pf: " ‘ 



a*ta 

IMf. 
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>«very 'pirob&ble' ttmtit^oald' iM)iw<af4iei|l^it!lii^ii^^g^ 
only hope, aa’thdMdmehad'amvol'tdibfeh^iiliiAl^!^ 
imperative 6a U8< to 'Withdraw frokn. hiirdife*dMy r^firf 
he coidd experieace' in dtese 8eae$>4ta^^'hadmiet'«it|i 
■ insurmoontable obstacles . tO"'Mf' pro6eediBg,'and had 
retraced his^utc np tins IWCenzie RivteBi - 
' Anxious, however,’ t6 remain to the last, ‘ou the 
cdiance of being tneftil to him, I again solicited the 
opinions of thfe officers as to the state of the » 
and findi^ them unanimous in believing 
' tO'hkve commenced, and that the ship coul 
undlf longer in Kotaebue Sound with safety. 

Wined to quit the anchorage the moment the vind 
would permit. Weighing the probability of CiqStain 
l^nklin’s arrival at this late period in the season, no 
one on board, I believe, thought there was the smalilit 
chance of it; for, had his prospects the preceding 
year been such as to justify his wintering upon the 
coast, the distance remaining to be accomplished ii 
the present season would have been s6 short that be 
could scarcely fail to have performed it early in the 
summer, in which case we must have- seen himy 
before this date,' unless, indeed, he had' reachea 
Oape; ahd found it advisable to retnitt''by bis\ 
route, a contingency authorised by his instruct^ 
■Upoo the chance of his arrived after’ the 'departnt 
(hoshifi, the provision that had bein' barM'fbr^ 
use was aUowed;^o remain, and rile bffiet of woodi 
t^n' deposited on the island, conteioing s tfate^ 
bf (the behaviour <oif the narives^ and Of otiief ’ 

' lalajwlith Which it wad imptnth&t' tlMt’ be sherid | 
.-nWde acqnaintedi’ ' 

• )Qii ithe dtli^ri^rp frosty woathir'^-oiMiriah^ 
weighed from Cbamisst^ aod 



the N.Wi directi(iD/<uiinilaii to tijat wer ic^ and it is 
not unlikely tfaat ithei westnly winds vbioliuwBs& so 
prevalent all tha^mmer had drl&edite.fnm. .«W 
tic shore, wbei^ it rests against the lknd, ia 
lower parallel than upoo-the Am^rican^lhast. h vs 
As we receded from thelfesund the.wind,'di*id»ned 
from the N.W. with every appearance of a gale. we 
kept at a reasonable distance fromrthe land tmtij. day 
light, and then steered towards Cape SHnce^’ Wales, 
with a view of passing Beering’s Strait, - Our d^MtlMtf 
water thus far ^d been about fifteen fethoms,' hutwt 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon it began to 
and the sea l^ng high, the coarse was altered; to -inl 
crease our distance from the icoasttwwe Irnd WaKealy 
done this when the water shoaled still moHe^f, and a 
long line of breakers was observed stretching fropadhe 
land, crossing our course, and extending severaltinitea 
to windward. The weather was so hazy that we; ^cnald 
scarcely see the land j but it , was evident that. wp-liid 
nin down between the coast and a stuKdsr aiii^tii^em 
was no prospect of being able to weather tb0jf«4cmi 
the opposite tack, the only alternative' wiHi>t9i>fr)ide 
t e ship through thoibreak^tr We aoeoedin^yst^id 
for those parts.where tbesearbroke .thaJ!«»st,and>itapt 
e ship gomg a* the rat« of eseven kiK^ iatioede^ths 
ne shoal appeared to-be ,^,i»^^,.tbit sheimiAt 
othang, in the evmtMtoiiiiiigjiiiii gnmknd. 
the sea ran wry,big*|.aiid weiotered-j^ 
er m breatblass suspensn, w iitei«.araei|vdry/il^lin. 
^pect of 8aviiig|th«oalwp,sttrthe Mhemk^f 
^®ing fixed Upon theaboal, FoiBr.fittb(pBawjigdh^ 
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OTA?. wUch it may be recofiected we iHstitrbed tlie^ bottom 
^ y i in crossing the bar of San Fraiicimxvi ..the smne 
' Oct. depth was again repotted^ and we ptdwitid^l^ conne 
** momentarily ^^jspecting to' strike, tias 

was the depth of wateo*, and be^ long oor 
souhdingiiMbi^ ^o twenty fathoms, when having 
escaped the danger, we resumed our course for the 
strait. 

' This shoal, which appears to extend from , Cape 
Prince of Wales, taking the direction of the current 
through the ijfeait, is extremely dangerous^ in conse- 
quence of the water shoaling so suddenly, and having 
deep water within it, by which a ship coming from the 
northward may be led down between the shoal and 
the land, without any suspicion of her danger. 
ThDugh we had nothing less than twenty-seven feet 
water, as near as the soundings could be ascertained 
in so high a^sea, yet, from the appearance of the 
breakers outside the place where the ship crossed, the 
depth is probably less. It is remarkably that this spit 
sand, extending so far as it does from the land, 
should have hitherto escaped the observation of the 
Russians, as well as of our countrymen.- ^ook, in bis 
chart, marks five fathoms close off the cape, and Kot^ 
zebue three, but this spit appeared to extend six or 
seven miles from it. It is true that the weather was 
very hazy, and we might have been deceii^ed in our dis- 
tance from the shore :• but it is also probable that the, 
0pit may be extending itself, i^idly. ; 

'We passed Becring's Strait alxKU: one. o’clock, 
vrfth a close rec&d topsail breeae^oindafterwaiw 

rSh with a ^fresb ^e until mtdkight, as I 
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rounded to fev I pf- little 

consequence, M-^the weather-; was. 90, loggy the. next 
day that we coold not' see tar wopnd us. A« w^ apr 
proached'the island,- floebs of -.idea crestatella Mul of 
eider and king dudu, and: several species of phalaroji^ 
flew about us, but no land was ‘distingvsHhed. About 
noon the water shoaling gradually to eleven' fhthnmy^ 
created a doubt whether we were not running .uppo 
the island; but on altering the course to t^ .east* 
ward, it deq)ened again, and by the observations -of 
the next day it appeared that the ship 'jl&d passed over 
a shoal lying between St. Lawrence Island and the 
main. It is a curious fact, that this shoal is precisely 
in the situation assigned to a small island which Cap- 
tain Cook named after his surgeon, Mr. Anderson j 
and as that island has never been seen since, ncumy 
persons, relying upon the general accuracy of that 
great navigator, might suppose the island to have been 
sunk by some such convulsion as> raised the island , of 
Amnuk in the same sea; while others might take oc- 
tssion from this fact to impeach the- judgment of 
Cook. I am happy to have an opportunity of gecon- 
ciling opinions on this subject, having discQvesedin 
note by Captain Bligb, Who was the raasten with 
•ain Cook, written in pencil on the margin of,<tlie 
Admiralty copy of Cook’s-third voyage, by wbiohJt 
IS evident thpt the compiled of: the. chai^t have pvsr- 
looked certain data collected off the eastern end of St. 
Lawrence Island, on thvretum of;the expeditim fypni 
^orton Soun^ and. that the lan^ named ^devion’s 
“land, was the eastern end of the-, itklld.of St. Iisniw 
and had Cooks life be»> spnreii^lto.Vni# 
"o doubt have laadn the aeoes0aryt«»t?ecti(M9^^)^ 
mart. 
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Thtek weather^ ^eddntsed^J natik^iti^ ’^Wtli]^; vlian 
after some haii showers of sfiowv it iispersed, aii4 
jilfe afforded us an ' opportunity of determinw^ the positioa 

of the shipj by observation, which agre^vvery nearly 

with the reckoning; and diowed thwe hud been no 
current of consequence. Two days afterwawk we saw 
the island of St. Paul, and endeavoured to* close it, in 
(wdet^to examine its outline, and compare our obser- 
VltfiWttS with those of the preceding year ; but the 
obliged us to pass at the distance of eight miles 
to the fiasWaid, and we could only accomplish the 
latter. The next morning we passed to the eastward 
of St. George’s Island, and 6xed its position also. 
This was the island we were anxious to see the preced- 
hig year, as its situation upon our chart was very un- 
dtnrtaih, and in some of the most approved charts it » 
emitted altogether. 

Off here we observed a number of shags, a few 
albatrosses, flocks of ortolans, and a sea otter.. 

At daylight on the" 14th; wer^aw the Aleutian 
Islands, and steered for an opening which by our 
running should have been the same*' ^iarait through 
which we passed a former occasion t hut the 
inlands bensg^overedTtnei^ than half way down with 
e^^dense" fog, we^ were irnable to ascertain our position 
c4il^tly ; and it was not until the' latitude was deter- 
fflined by obsemtion ! that we diecovered to were 
Steering for the wrong passage. Thu mtitoke was 
o>e6tsioned by a teunrefnt S. 34®'rW..toBe,>«t jdie rate of 
liedtly threO'Onlei an honry whkh .the last twdw 
-had drifted the ship tfaifty<ii&R8 miles to As 
TOtttiriird- of hes ttpe«(<!d poBiiimi.~ . Fi»tQ&at4sIy As 
enabled- nsito conreetd^srrot If 
(!«Tyii^«i’'|!iKS8 rSeforo sBnetwTgst sight 
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of the Needle HackJn the: obaimel ol.^OiQneni8k»||pd. 
passed tbrot^b the strait The rstreBigtb and noeer*., 
tainty of the cunrents about these islai^ jhwM loake 
navigators very cautious how. they approach tjieqj, in, * 
thick weather : whenever there-isimy doubt) theinjoft 
certain course is to steier idue east, tmd. make , the, 
hland of Oonemak, which may be known by its, lath, 
tude, beiiig thirty miles more northerly than any other, 
part of the chain ; and then to keep along its shor^ 
at the distance of four or five miles,, until the<Nh^e 
Rock, which lies nearly opposite the^land of Coo- 
galga, is passed ; after which the coast on both sides 
trends nearly east and west, and a ship has an .<^en 
sea before her. ?> 

The Aleutian Islands, when we passed, were oove^ 
about two-thirds of the way down with snow, .and 
indicated an earlier winter than they had done the 
preceding year. 


Having taken our fitul leave of Beerm^ 
all hope of the attainment of the principal ol^eet 
tbe expedition in tbeBol" Sea was at tln.«lid»it^.^d 
the fate of the mepedition. under Captain. iVankUn, 
vhich was then tmknoaiPn to us, was a subject'll inn 
tense interest, Amidst the disappointment this f^tun 
■n meeting with him had pensioned ^ds, we had 
insolation of knowing that, whatever vieiasitodas 
might have befallen his party, our effoit8-ta>.Bra^<l|ldll 
mir station in bodt years ha^ by the Uewing^of^l^^. 
^ence, been saoeessfu^ BOi timt atnoperiod^ 
appointed time of rendezvous oauld' factsl^wiLiinijpiatd 
•»th the boat wnd the^aWp, or^hsveVanivedi^jfi^ 
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c^. apppiBted plaiJB. in Ketaeby^f Sfeaiii 
I Ae anticipated relief, r 

S*/ enl:erpri»ing t^nyage *J«ptain Fitaklindowj 

the Mi^^kenate, and along the northern shorre of the 
continent, of America, ia now fauiiMar to iu: dl, and, 
considering that the distance between the extremiha 
of our .discoveries was less than fifty leagues,, and that 
giving him ten days to perform it in, he would, hare 
arrived at I^oint Barrow at the precise period wiA our 
boat,. we must ever rc^et thathe could not hove be« 
made acquainted with our advanced situation,. as ia 
■ Aat case he would, h^e been justifi^ in inoHrringa 
ris^ which would havfc been unwarrantable under any 
other circumstances, . Let me not for a. moipent he 
Bt^ored by this to detract ope leaf from , the laurel* 
that ha^^een gained by Captain Franklin and his 
enterprising associates, who, through obstaeles which 
would, havp been insurmountable by j^sons of less 
daring pnd perseteripg ’minds, have brought us ac- 
qunin^^ with, an s^t^fit of , country which, added to 
the . discovery it. was our good fortune to push so fw 
along the shore tp. the westward -of them, has left a 
very small portion.df the coast unknown. 

Thg extent 4)f .. land . thus, deft unexplored between 
, Point. Tumagaioi and. jlc]|[(0ape ha- cotvparaAely so 
insignificant vthat, as regaids.tfo questionrofthe north- 
west.pas8ag^'it.may be considered to-^ba kimwn; nod 
iq; this .point "of iwiew. boA exped^tOnf^ Aaai^.diey 

:di4fnol; meet, may bp said to bavalhiil^ftdly suecessfiiL 
tbe‘hatnre,nnd>8imilarity of tn^ejhast at.'.BetnBi 
Re(i#.:^d,,|?nini, BfytrQWi it. ia. vtijffiebtihte ^ 

#apf, ]Barrom ia 

l^tnd^ilfjjjs; aflf 

tinent-of America. 
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XJhc iet&nilmhm^ tbis' gt^t? ^g^lical queii ' ' 

non is undoubtedly ittiportant 5 bm thto«gfc%|itets a \J^^ 
boundary to the new coAthlenVtfftd so fair diibJhHhies o«t^ ^ 
the difficulties attending an attempt to eflfe(it^tf^pas^ 
sage from the Pacific to the Atlantic; yet it leaVesMthe 
practicability of the north-west ' passage nearly lur ‘ 
doubtful as ever ; and it is evident that it canndtf’be 
otherwise, until the obstructions set forth in Captain 
Parry’s voyage are removed, as it would avail little to 
be able to reach Hecla and Fury Strait, provided that 
channel were always impassable. ' ■ 

From what has been set forth, in the foregoing nar- ‘ ’ 
rative of our proceedings, it is riUttrly certain that, by 
watching the opportunity, a vessel may reach Point 
Barrow, and in all probability proceed beyond it. 

Had we been permitted to hidke' this ' attfllpt, ' 
should no doubt be able to speak more positivdly upon • 
j this subject; and, as I have always been 6f Opmiott 
I that a navigation may be performed^ along any o6dSt 
of the Polar Sea that is conthmuSy I elm see no infiinr^' 
mountable obstacle to the exploit. Itf this ittempt^’ 
however, it is evident that a vessel toust be prepared: 
to encounter very heavy pressure Afwirt the ibe, and 
wt expect, on the ico closing the dbddt fo th|,%t8t- 
^^rd of Point Barrow, whichvit unquestionably woidfl"^ 

^ith every strong westeiiy wind, to be bn shorfe* 
to the manner in whidh our boat Waft in " ^ ' 


As regards thNlM^Mteirtion/ it be hdvftabfe'to ' 
the pi«l^pp6{|tothfe to thuTaidfib^'^ 

advantage the fedn 
certainty Cape is UhqhestiaUald^ ' 

*»4the recollecti<mil«S^!tt thut>iwbt^ 
the eastwai^ fis^dn 
^•»cii6c Mipphet^ 
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CHAP. chMring 'prO^[>e<!t to tho*e'wlM>^a^ eif|if«t^io tmtl 
t— ' ,j an expeditions Bnt vliile I so ftii* adTOoi«s*fn'atteiBp 
' Out. from this qnarter, it must not be overtobkOd tbat th 
length of the voyage round Cape Horn, mid the riels 
situdes of climate to be endured, present materitd oh 
jections to prosecuting the enterprise by that course. 

It does not appear that any preference can be giyes 
t#'4iM ««stem route from prevailing winds or curreati, 
ashoth «m«e v«ciid>le«Qd nncertain, th^ no^ depend 
ence can be placed upon'^wm. . b 489%i«iMfsriy'sriiii 
prevailed altnoHt throughout the summer, both on tbe 
northern coast of America, and in the (^n sea to the 
westward of Icy Cape: while in 1827, in the Isttw 
situation at least, the reverse took place. And as the 
coincidence of winds experienced by Captain Franklin 
and ourselves in 1826 is very remarkable, there is 
every probability that the same winds prevailed to the 
eastward of Point Basww. ■* 

The current, though it unquestionably sets to the 
northward through Beering’s Strait, fn the summer at 
least, does not appear to influence the sea on the north- 
ern coast of America which is navigable ; as Captain 
Franklin, after the experience of a whole season, was 
uttatflMfr i4pt^(% any current in either direction. In 
the sea fb the Westward of Icy Cape; the current set* 
ting through Beering's Strait is turned oS by Poi"* 
Hope, and ^ does not appear to have any perceptiW* 
influence bn the Water to tbe||g^*«««twaid of I<7 
Cape; for the current there, fan strong at 

times, "seerned to be- influenced by Ihe pr^f*^' 
ing Wind. The body of water ItWcb flads its Wif 
ilSto the Polar Sea nhust undoubtedly have an ou^ 
att#*olie bf these appears to bb- the Sirait'of Hcda ^ 
Fuiyi bufasthis current is not "Wl’beCawen tb* ^ 
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ibJ the continent <he m)f fwrt^of ihe sea char 

that is navigable, it nmt ratber1fii||^:^ha^ the 

enterprise, by bldeking the ice against liMt^dMNitmit, Oct. 
and the western coast of Melville Peninsula. 
vhole, however, I am disposed to favour th^ western 
route, and am of opinion that could steam vessels 
properly fitted, and adapted to the service, arrive in 
good condition in Kotzebue Sound, by the beginning 
of one summer, they might with care and patience 
succeed in reaching the western shore of Melville 
Peninsula in the next. There, however, they would 
undoubtedly be stopped, and havis to encounter diifi- 
culties which had repulsed three of the most persever- 
ing attempts ever made, toward the accomplishment 
of i similar object. i # 

I shall now offer a few remarks upon the inhabitants 
whom we met upon this coast. 

Tlic western Esquimaux appas^r to intimately 
connected with the tribes inhabiting the northern and 
north eastern sho/es of America, in language, features, 
manners, and customs. They at the same time, in 
many respects, resemble the Tschutschi, from. whom 
they are probably descended. • These affinities I shall 
notice us I proceed with ray remarks upon^tjui 
inhabiting the north*^west coast .of America, whow> for 
convenience of the reader, I shall call the wcste|pn 
’^<|uimaux, in order to distinguish them from . dja- 
^hes inhabiting Bay, Greenland, IglooUk, 

indeed frona^Bl^e places i^stward of PoHit, 

^frow. This lifl^ught properly to be drawn 
|l‘Kenzie River, i^^i^nsequence of certain pecuba^^ 
connecting people^ seen near that spot, .wi^^ 
tribe to the wMtww4$ be iroote cwi^ 

to conEse it^hin tbe ^vMD^ti(aieaiin»tj?f 
‘ These people inhabit the north-west coast of Ame- 
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rica, from 60® 34' N. to 71® 24' N/, ani aire a natk 
of fishermen dwelling upon or near the sea' shore, ^ 
which they derive almost exclusively their subsistenc 
They construct youns or winter residences upon tha 
parts of the shore which are adapted to their conn 
nience, such as the mouths of rivers, the entrances ( 
inlets, or jutting points of land, but always upon h 
ground. They form themselves into commnnitie 
which seldom exceed a hundred persons; though! 
some few instances they have amounted to upwanl 
of two hundred. Between the above-mentioned limit 
we noticed nineteen of these villages, some of whici 
were very small, and consisted of only a few huts, ani 
others appeared to have been deserted a long time 
but allowing them all to be inhabited in the winter, thi 
whole population, I should think, including Kow-ee 
rock, would not amount to more than 2600 persons 
I do not pretend to *say that this estimate is accurate 
as from the manner in which the people are disperse 
along the coast in the summer, it is quite irapossi 
ble that it should be so ; but it may serve to sbo¥ 
that the tribe is not very numerous. 

As we landed upon every part of the coast, to wbict 
these villages appear to be confined, it is not likel] 
that many escaped our observation ; neither is it pro 
bable that there are many inland or far up the rivers 
as frequent access to the sea is essential to the habit 
of the people. Besides this may frirther be inferred 
from the circumstance of no Esquimaux Villages beinj 
found up either the McKenzie or Coppermine rivers 
^d from the swaibpy nature of thi country in gen® 
iti, and the well-known hostile disposition ^ the In 
dmtis towards the Esquimaux. 

Theii^ yourts’ w winter residences are partly 
vated in the earth, and partly covered with moss 
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poles of driftwood*^ There are, however, several 
tiods of habitations, which seem to. vary in their con- 
itruction according to the nature of the ground and 
[he taste of the inhabitants. Some are wholly above 
ground, others have their roof scarcely raised above 
it; some reseinble those of the Tschutschi, and others 
those of the natives near Prince William Sound ; but 
they all agree in being constructed with driftwood 
covered with peat, and in having the light admitted 
through a hole in the roof covered with the intestines 
of sea animals. The natives reside in these abodes 
during the winter, and when the season approaches at 
which they commence their wanderings, they launch 
their buidars, and taking their families with them, 
spread along the coast in quest of food and clothing 
for the ensuing winter. An experienced fisherman 
knows the places which are most abundant in fish and 
stHls, and resorts thither in the hope of being the first 
occupier of the station. Thus almost every point of 

and the mouths of all the rivers are taken pos** 
Hssion of by the tribe. Here they remain, and pass 
duir time, no doubt, very happily, in the constant 
<>^viipation of taking salmon, seals, walrusses, and 
feiiideer, and collecting peltry, of which the beaver- 
^kins arc of very superior quality, or whatever else 

can procure, which may prove useful as winter 

^ore. 


During their absence the villages are left in charge 
ii few elderly wo^aen and children, with a youth or 
to assist theip, who, besides preventing depreda^* 
arc deputed ta cleanse . and? prepare the yuorta 
the reception of the absentees at the apprQa<;h of 
^Jntcr. As long as the fine weather last^r they live, 
“ tents made of deer^ekins laced upon poles but 
ttt the middle of September, they break up tlwse 
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VII. 


Oct. 

1827. 
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%irldb<mn WMeack tiKitf 
di yonrtMiiia^yMtat tl^;iiiil^e 

''**^‘ ter •tatteo^ a» biiiMSi, aad n^^;Hteinie^;;aftetfthi 

success by dancing, singing;^* and baiM|neti|tg^ « ^ 
pearifta^ tl^ edstoib with dierEiat^ l^^ 
and^from 'thtenr-fiMying fatne r«>(HmsyaMBBi> M4ii«»i . 
snobdivenioBSi ' 

> 7hese ufinter statidt^ may always be known atadi 
tnoce by trunks of trees, and frames erected neat tba 
aonie supporiing akdges «md skins of. oil, and otk( 
the scantling of boats, caiacs, bshing implements, ke 
. 'We. bad no qiportunity ,of witnessing their « 
ctqwtions in the winter, which must consist i 
she - oonStruction of • implements for, the forthem 
ing season of activity, in making clothes, and tan 
idgUnd ornamenting' their property, for almost ever] 
^aet»cle:tnade >of .bone is covered with devices. Th^ 
sppearstobaye no king of governor^ but, like the ps 
triarohal tyibn, to venerate, and . obey the aged, llq 
have sometimes a gveat.feUr of the, old women wk 

pretend- to wittbendti )! v ' , ' ■ 

1 It seeiBs ptobabie that their religion is the sanies 
^tof the iEaatem: Esquimaux, and., that they haveii 
niiari^onjwers -and sorcerers. We -may. infer tiW 
they have an idea of a foture state, from, the feet of thd 
iptacing near the graves, of their departed friends tb 
itbMMStf^-.imf^nients for piooirii^^: sabsistence i> 
this wwld, such as haipoons, boal^ arrows, taiW 
.^.rinad^by^Ulotlung t^e-^hodylAefi^ll}’ : ' and firo® 
drattiiMtaiice^of Wng juqpen* 

to'the {wles Of tbu^^Hiklute^it^duldw^ 

twiider t^oyn|««»' 

Tl^ao«e.<if 

Esquimaux, who biter their dead j yvhmfpsiiiijiup*^^ 

■’ 'jj ’ ^ I 


gpose the coip«t^apai‘iB^l>hi^^ 

^c over it with y5d«rigti«el; 

le bodies are hud alio differs ; the head beiogf^fdaocd 6^ 
( the westwtud bysthia nation, while in the .eaatmi 

ribcs it lies to the oorth^t. 

They ate taller in stature than the Easton Esqn^ 

Kuix, their average height being about^ five feet seven 
od a half inches. They are also a better looking race, 

I may judge from the nativearlsaw in Baffin’s Bay, 
ad from the portraits of others that have been pub- 
shed. At a comparatively early age, however, they 
the women in particular) soon lose this comeliness, 
iod old age is attended with a haggard and care-worn 
x)untenance, rendered more unbecoming by sore eyes, 
md by teeth worn to the gums by frequent mustiea- 
liort of hard substances. 

They differ widely in disposition from the inhabt- 
bints of Igloolik and Greenland, being more continent, 
bdustrious, and provident, and rather partaking of the 
varlike, irascible, and uncourteous temper of t the 
Tscbutschi. Neither do they appear by any means so 
deficient in filial affection as the natives of Inglocdik, 
tbo as soon as they commenced their summer excur- 
lions left their aged and infirm to perish in the>vtt^ 

*grs ; of whom it will be recollected that one old nami, 

® particular, must have fallen a vidinor to this mmih 
^1 neglect, had not bis horrible fate been arrested 


®prdition. 


With the Western* Esquimajix,^ as indeed with 
all undviUze^itp^^ hospitality seems 
^ characteristic feature of the disposition }«as 

by the gift of this virtue, had intended to eing, 
^ ®oine measure, ttet ferocity vfUth is 
Wiemininit. 
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VH. 


Om. 

IIW. 



Mge as-ioog 
to e^c^tfa^ifupei'of 
roand^ike the e)tamW<^" the Ih^iuif, 
without the cetomotty b^ing binding, 
short) and die hooHhi of 'sni^ dinitidh.no^ipi^j^i^g 
Hhan can be ts<iMOiBe#ida’1oiig whiff f inde<^^i||tti 
pleasure of tbb^|)Alty* often donsiddt hs indtTuiiyi ea 
deavouring to uxsei each bdtttlii exhausting t^ton 
tents of the bowl tt tme 'breath; utd many a ! 
indulged at' t|b#'6*]^Bt«f bf hto^^^ or who, 

is very fiwqferady' thb Cadi,‘'» 'fhife btii a fit of 



They seldom use tOjhaccb m any other way than 
this, though some natirea WhOm we aaw to the south-- 
ward of Beering^s Strait were not averse to chewing 
it, and. Ae St. Lawrence islanders indulged in snni. 
Their 'predilectima for tobacco is- no doubt derived from 
the Tsdiutachi, who are so passionately fond of it, 
that they are said, by Captain -Cochrane, to snuff, 
chew, and smcdte,- all at the same time. The practice 
of adulterating 'tohicob is common with the Tscbat- 
sdii, and has, no dtnditii- passed from them to the Es- 
quimaux, - wfad oftenndopt it fhora choice. That which 
finds its wMy to dm N.W. coast Of -America is of vert 
inferior qnaUtyi imd oftea/hto dried wood chopped up 
withk. ■. 

-i Tbe-Oto«IBebjts wOr^dn ^ Ifj), described in the 
course of this'tiirratit|)^ are ptecoliar to the males of 
d»e Ehqoima^, 'and' are in use only fw"* 

Not^' Swnd;'%beM^?thcy weto seen by Captain 
King, to the Mackenzie lUverii, where they 
wtott by thb party irbicV attackeipCaptain Franklin- 
The practice is by no means modem,, as Deschnew, » 
far back as 1648, describes the inhabitanti of “** 



glands opposite Tschut^koi kavtngi pieces 

lea-horse tusk thrust into holes Tn their lips. No 1^ 
)maments similar to these have been seen to the ea|il <kL 
yard of the Mackenzie River ; and indeed we^know 
)f no other tribe which has adopted this singular cus- 
;om of disfiguring the face, except that inhabiting the 
;oast near Prince William Sound, and even there the 
irrangeinent differs. It is remarkable that the prac^ 
ice with them is confined to the, women, while in the 
ribe to the northward it is limited to the men. It is 
ilso singular, that this barbarous custom of the males 
18 confined to so small a portion of the coast, while 
ihat by which the females are distinguished extends 
from Greenland, along the northern and western shores 
[)f America, down to California. 

.Nasal ornaments, so common with the tribes to the 
southward of Oonalaska, were seen by us in one in- 
stance only, and were then worn by the females of a 
party whose dialect differed from that in general use 
with the tribe to the westwfird of Point Barrow. The 
custom disappears to the northward of Alaska, and oc- 
curs again in the tribe near the Mackenzie River. A 
similar break in the link of fashion in the same nation 
may be traced in the practice of shaving the crown of 
the head, which is general with the Western EsipiU 
•»aux, ceases at the Mackenzie River, and appears 
^ain in Hudson’s Bay, and among a tribe of Green- 
hnders, who, when they were discovered by Captain 
ik)8s, had been so long excluded from intercourse with 
other people, that they imagined themselves thfc 
^^ly living human beings upon jthe fiace of the globe.f 

^ See a letter from Captain Edward Sabine, Journal of Soiencoi 
vit. ^ ; 
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It-was niMrKeax 

row.hftd coppeif ■ •od irew'iB i . ^ 

better supplied with European artudes lAmai 
who resided to the sonthward. 
found among the Esquimanx near the 

vend of these kettles, and other naanuf 

were so nnlike those supplied by the Nbrth-w^ 

^any, as to leave no doubt of tibeir being dstair 
the westward. Connecting these facts with th< 
our of the natives who visited us oflF Wainwrigbt 
and t^ information obtained bjr Augustas, the iut^ 
prefer, it is very probable that between the Ma^ikenzie 
lUver and Point Barrow there is an ^nt who recayes 
tlMise articles from the Asiatic coast, and parts with 
them in exchange for furs. Augustus learned ftoro 
the Esquimaux that the people from whom these 
tides were procured resided up a river to the west- 
wwd of Return Reef. The copper kettles, in all pro- 
bability, come from the Russians, as the Tschutschi 
have such an aversion to utensils made of that metd, 
that they will not even use’one when lined with tm^ 
From the cautious manner in which' the whole tnbe 
dispose of their far% reserving the most valuable for 
larger prices than we felt inclined to give, and some- 
times produdng duly the inferior Ones, we were in- 
duced to suspect that there were several 
acting as agents upon the coast, prq)*rly ^ 

their employers in Kmmsahatka, who, httyi®8 
the best furs from the natives, croased over w»th tb^ 
to the iUUtic coast, laid letuincd wd* 

articles itw the pnrehi^ of othailA ^ . 

I i^Kt that we never had an oppflCtpmty o 










'sm: 


lA paniill^f Itieir^g^ any way 
i0tifely employed^ except in tmitporting their goods 
litag thefcoaet. One eanse for this is that they 
reittiqufshed all occupation on oor appearance^ to obtain 
lome of t^ riches that were on board the riitp. It 
iDty, how^r, be inferred^ from the carvings upon 
their ivory implements, that their employments are 
numerous, and very limilar to those practised by the 
Greenlanders. Of these, rein-deer hunting appears to 
be the most common. If we may credit the sculp- 
tured instruments, they shoot these animals with^bows 
and arrows, which, from the shyness of the deer, must 
require great skill and artifice to effect. The degree 
of skill may be inferred from the distance at which 
some of the parties are drawn shooting their arrows, 
and.the artifice is shown by a device of a deer's head 
and horns placed upon the shoulders of a person creeps 
ing on all-fours towards the animal, after the manner 
of the Californian Indians, and of some of the inland 
1 tribes of North America. . We found the flint head 
of an arrow which had been used for this purpose 
broken in a haunch of venison that was purchased 
from the inhabitants near Icy Cape. In some of the 
representations the deer are seen swimming in the 
and the Esquimaux harpooning them from their 
^scs, in the manner represented in the plate in 
Captain Parry’s Second Voyage, p. 608 . 

As an instance of their method of killing whalesi 
^0 found a harpoon in one that was dead, with a drag 
^^ched to it made of an inflated sOal'skin^ ^It moat 
^ extremely difiScult for these people, with their 
'^Ader means, to ^>tiire these enonnons animab, 
it must require considerable pcrscvcnmce. The 
^pation, however, appears to be less hasfWddil 
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jCHAi>. than thiit of killing walrusses, which, by the device 
upon the instruments, occasionally attack the cmae^ 
The implements for taking these animals are the same 
as described by Captain Parry. Seals are also cap. 
tured in the manner described by him. Upon some 
of the bone implements there are correct rejMresenta. 
tions of persons creeping along the ice towards theli 
prey, which appears to have been decoyed by an in- 
flated seal-skin placed near the edge of the ice ; an 
artifice frequently practised by the eastern tribes. 
These animals are also taken in very strong nets made 
of walrus-hide ; and another mode is by harpooning 
them with a dart about five feet in length, furnished 
with a barb, which is disengaged from its socket when 
it strikes the animal, and being fastened by aline to the 
centre of the stafl^, the harpoon acts as a drag. This 
instrument is discharged with a throwing board, 
which is easily used, and gives very great additional 
force to the dart, and in the hands of a skilful person 
will send a dart to a considerable distance. The throw* 
ing board is mentioned also by Captain Parry, by 
Crantz, and others, and corresponds with the womru 
of New Zealand. 

We noticed in the possession of a party to the 
northward of Kotzebue Sound a small ivory instru- 
ment, similar to the heiphuttuk of the Igloolik tribe. 

Birds are likewise struck with darts which resemble 
the nuguit of Greenland ; they are also caught ^ 
whalebone snares, and by having their flight arrci j 
by a nupiber of balls attached to thongs about ^ 
feet in length ; they are sometimes shot with arrows 
purposely constructed with blunt heads. 

The practice of firing at a mark appears to 
of the amusements of theEsquimaux ; and judging ® 
what we saw at Chamisso Island, there ore some extra- 
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ordinary performers in this way among the tribe. One 
day a diver was swimming at the distance of thirty yards 
from the beach, and a native was offered a reward if 
he would shoot it: he fired, but the bird evaded the 
arrow by divihg. The Esquimaux watched its coming 
to the surface, and the instant his head appeared he 
transfixed both eyes with his artow. He was re- 
warded for his skilfulness, and the skin was preserved 
as <i specimen of ornithology and of Indian archery. 
Generally speaking, however, I do not think they arc 
expert marksmen. 

Their bows are shaped differently to those of 
Iiiloolik, and are superior ter any on the eastern coast 
of America ; they are, however, made upon the same 
principle, with sinews and wedges at the back of the 
wood. On the western coast driftwood is so abun- 
dant that the inhabitants have their choice of several 
trees, and arc never obliged to piece their implements, 
h rcxjiiires some care to bring a bow to the form 
which they consider best ; and for this purpose they 
t*rap it in shavings soaked in water, and hold it over 
^ hre ; it is then pegged down upon the earth in the 
form required. If not attended to when used, the 
are apt to get out of order, and the string to 
out of its place, by which the bow bends the wrong 
and is easily broken. 

la these bows the string is in contact with about a 
of the wood at each end, and when used makes 
* ft‘port which would be fatal to secrecy. The Cali-» 
accustomed to fight in ambush, aref very 
to have that part of the string muffled with 
hut I never saw any precaution of the kind used 
*^Mhc Esquimaux. To protect* the wrist? from -ther 
which would ensue from frequent firing; the 
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Esquimaux buckle on a piece of ivory, called 
about three or four inches long, hollowed out to the 
wrist, or a guard made of several pieces of ivory or 
wood fastened together like an ironholden 

Fishing implements are more numerous and varied 
with the Western Esquimaux than with the othen, 
and some are constructed with much neatness aad 
ingenuity ; but I do not know that any of them re- 
quire description, except a landing net, and that only 
because it is not mentioned by Captain Parry. This ' 
consists of a circular frame of wood or bone, about 
eight inches in diameter, worked across with whale- 
bone like the bottoms of cane chairs, and fixed upon 
a long wooden handle. 

Of all their manufactures, that of ivory chains is 
the most ingenious. These are cut out of solid pieces 
of ivory, each link being separately relieved, and are 
sometimes twenty-six inches in length. For what 
purpose they are used I know not ; but part of the 
last link is frequently left solid, and formed in imita- 
tion of a whale ; 'and these chains being strong, they 
may in some way or other be appropriated to the 


capture of that animal. 

Among a great many singularly shaped tools in the 
possession of these people, we noticed several that are 
not in Captain Parry’s catalogue, such as instruments 
for breaking wood short off; small hand chisels, 


consisting of pieces of hard stone fixed in bonehanm 
adapted to the palm of the hand ; meshes for making 
nets ; an instrument made with the claws of a seal, ot 
cleansing skins of their fat, &c. Though I never sa^ 
the screw in use among this tribe, yet I found a won* 
properly cut upon the end of one of their fo 
implements. The patma^ or doublo^dged kniO) 
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also in use with these people ; some of them were chaP. 
inlaid with brass, and undoubtedly came from the 
Tschutschi, ’ 

The language of the Western Esquimaux so nearly 
resembles that of the tribes to the eastward, as 
scarcely to need any further mention, particularly after 
the fact of Augustus, who was a native of Hudson’s 
Bay, being able to converse with the Esquimaux 
whom he met at the mouth of the Mackenzie River, 

It may, however, be useful to show, by means of a 
vocabulary compiled from the people we visited, how 
nearly it coincides with that given by Captain Parry* 
some allowances being made for the errors to which 
all collectors are liable, who can only make themselves 
understood by signs, and who collate from small par- 
ties, residing perhaps at a distance from each other, 
and who, though they speak the same language, may 
make use of a different dialect. It does not appear 
that this language extends much beyond Norton 
‘Sound, certainly not down to Oonalashka; for the 
natives of that island, who are sometimes employed by 
the Russians as interpreters, are of no use on the 
American coast, near Beering’s Strait. The language, 
notwithstanding, has a great affinity, and may be 
radically the same. 

h is unnecessary to pursue further the peculiarities 
of these people, which are so similar to those of the 
t'fiJ'tern tribes, as to leave no doubt of both people 
being descended from the same stock; and though 
*be inhabitants of Melville Peninsula declared they 
Uew of no people to the westward of Akoolee, there 
•s much reason to believe, from the articles of Asiatic 
Manufacture fouiwi in their possession!, that there is 
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CHAP, an occasional communication between all the tribes on 
j the north coast of America. 

Oct. The subject of currents in Beering’s strait has lost 
much of its interest by the removal of the doubt re- 
garding the separation of the continents of Asia and 
America; and it is now of importance only to the 
navigator, and to the natural philosopher. 

It does not appear, from our passages across the sea 
of Karnschatka, that any great , body of water flows 
towards* Beering’s Strait. In one year the whole 
amount of current from Pctropaulski to St, Lawrence 
Island was S. 54® W. thirty-one miles, and in the next 
N. 50® W. 6fty-one miles, and from Kotzebue Sound to 
Oonemak N. 79®. W. seventy-nine miles. Approach- 
ing Beering’s Strait, the first year, with light southerly 
winds, it ran north sixteen miles per day ; and in the 
next, with strong S. W. winds, north five miles; and 
with a strong N. E. wind, N. 34® W. twenty-three 
miles. Returning three diflerent times with gales at 
N. W. there was no perceptible current. 

By these observations it appears that near the strait 
with southerly and easterly winds there is acurrent to the 
northward; but with northerly and north-westerly winds 
there is none to the southward, and consequently that 
the preponderance is in favour of the former, and of 
the generally received opinion of all persons who have 
navigated these seas. I prefer this method of arriving 
at the set of the current to giving experiments made 
occasionally with l>oats, as they would lead to a results 
which would err according to the time of the tide at 
which they were made. 

To the northward of Beering’s Strait, the nature of 
the service we were employed upon confined us within 
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, few miles of the coast 5 there the northerly current chap. 
IBS more apparent. We first detected it off Schis- 
nareff Inlet ; it increased to between one and two Oet. 
miles an hour off Cape Krusenstern, and arrived at its 
maximum, three miles an hour, off point Hope : this 
BBS with the flood tide ; the ebb ran W. S. W. half a 
mile an hour. Here the current was turned off to 
ihe north-west by the point, and very little was after- 
aards felt to the northward. Th'e point is bold and 
ihingly, and shows every indication of the current 
x'ing prevalent and rapid. 

This current, as I have before remarked, was con- 
ined nearly to the surface and within a few miles of 
;he land ; at the depth of nine feet its velocity was 
lidqntly diminished, and at three and five fathoms 
lure was none. The upper stratum, it should be 
ilacrvcd, was much fresher than sea water; and there 
s no doubt that this current was greatly accelerated, if 
Kit wholly occasioned, by rivers ; but why it took a 
lorthcrly course is a question I am not prepared to 
niswcr. 

To the northward and eastward of Cape Lisburn 
n found little or no current until we arrived at Icy 
Off this projection it ran strong, but in oppo- 
directions, and seemed to be influenced entirely 
tlic winds. Near Point Barrow, with a.South- 
"^terly gale, it ran at the rate of three miles an hour 
^'1 upwiirds to the N. E., and did not subside imme- 
utcly with the wind ; but the current must here have 
increased by the channel between the land and 
<“ ICC becoming momentarily narrowed by the pack 
■^'"g the beach; and it must not be imagined that 
>^hole body of water in the Polar Sea was going at 
^ fapid rate above mentioned, which would be con- 
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trary to our experiments in the oiling. Another cau!^ 
of this may be a bank lying to the westward of Icj 
Cape, upon one part of which the water shoals from 
thirty-two fathoms to nineteen, and the bottom u 
changed from mud to stones. 

It is evident, from the above-mentioned facts, thai 
a current prevails in a northerly direction, altlioiigl 
we are unable to state with precision its amount, whid 
cannot under any* circumstances be great, nor,] 
should think, exceed a mile an hour on the ave 
rage. To be able to speak positively on this suh 
ject would require a vast number of trials to be riiadfi 
in the same place, and at a distance from the land, 
out of the influence of rivers. We may however 
presume, that the above-mentioned direction ia,tiia^ 
of the prevailing current throughout the year; for, 
upon examining the shoals ofl' the princij)al head- 
lands, we find them all to extend to the north-wrst, 
may be seen on referring to St. Lawrence Island, Cap(!i 
Prince of Wales, Krubensterii, and Lisburn, and aKo 
to Point Hope. This I conceive to be the most nr- 
tain mode of deciding the question, without purposily 
stationing a vessel in the strait, and it is satisfactory 
to find that the result fully coincides with the experi- 
ments made near the shore by the Blossom and lar 
boats.* Our observations, of course, apply to oni’ 
season of the year only, as no experiments have 
yet been made in the winter. 

* I was in hopes that I had expressed myself cleaily on ^ 
subject in the preceding edition of my work ; but I find that I 
been misunderstood, and even supposed in one place to have co 
tradicted my statement in another. This apparent disagreejn^^^^ 
has arisen partly, if not wholly, from an oversight in some o 
readers, who have compared observations, made at the | 

the sea at one place, with tliose at fve faihomt betoxv it nt 
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The course of this current, after it passes Cape Lis- 
burn, is somewliat doubtful ; we should expect it to 
diverge, and one part to sweep round Icy Cape and 
Point Barrow; hut the shoals oft' the former place, like 
the currents themselves, do not furnish any satisfactory 
iiiftrence. These shoals lie parallel with the shore, 
and may he occasioned by ice grounded oiF the point. 
It may he observed here, that voyagers have frecjuently 
mentioned westerly currents along the northern coast 
of Asia and Nova Zernbla, and we know from experi- 
ence, tliat, in the summer, at least, there is a strong 
westerly current between Spitzbergen and Greenland. 
In the opposite direction, we find only a weak stream 
passing through the narrow strait of Hecla and Fury, 
and none through Barrow Strait. It seems, therefore, 
prohiihlc, that the principal part of the waterjvhich 
Hows into tlic Polar Sea, from the Pacific, finds its 
May to the westward. 

By many experiments made on shore at Icy Cape 
hy Li('nt(‘nant Belcher, it appeared that southerly and 
westerly winds occasioned high tides, and northerly 
and easterly winds very low ebbs. It would seem, 
iroiii this fact, that the water finds some obstruction 
to the northward, and I think it probable that the be- 

' ^joo njilcs distant. If the reader will have the candour to 
pare the observations made at the surface at both places^ he will 
‘ ”‘1 them to agree, with the exception that the current at one place 
taster than that at the other, the reason of winch I have en- 
‘^<^a\oured to account for in page 313 of this volume. I should 
thvcr\e here, that, although I have not encumbered my narrative 
"‘til a notice of every time the current was tried, such observa- 
tions Were made repeatedly, whenever the nature of the service I 
'‘“S employed upon would admit of it; but I wish it to be borne in 
that the situation of the ship, necessarily close in shore, was 
“<>''7 unfavourable to the determination of the question under 

‘‘OiKsion. 
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fore mentioned shoal, which closes the land toward. 
Point Barrow, may extend to the northward ; nay, it 
may even lie off the coast of some polar ^nds, too low 
and too far oflF to be seen from the margjin. of the ice; 
and which can only be ascertained by journeys over’ 
the ice, in a similar manner to that in which the 
mountains to the northward of Shelatskoi Noss were 
discovered by the Russians. It was this shoaling of 
the water to the northward of Cape Lisburn that 
induced the late Captain Burney to believe the conti- 
nents of Asia and America were connected. 

To the northward of Beering s Strait the tide risos 
about two feet six inches at full and change, and the 
flood corncs from the southward. 

The quantity of drift wood found upon the shores 
of Beerings Strait has occasioned various conjectures 
as to the source from which it proceeds ; some ima- 
gining it to be brought down the rivers ; others to bo 
drifted from the southward. 

We found some at almost every place where we 
landed, and occasionally in great quantities. There 
was more at Point Rodney than in any other part ; a 
great deal upon Point Spencer ; some upon Cape Es- 
penburg, but more in Kotzebue Sound. Between 
Cape Krusenstern and Cape Lisburn there was very 
little, and in the bay to the eastward of the Cape 
scarcely any ; but when the coast turned to the north- 
ward it became more plentiful, and it was afterwards 
tolerably abundant, and continued so all the way to 
Point Barrow. In addition to this, it should be re- 
membered, that a great deal is used by the Esquimaux 
for boats, implements of all sort, houses,^ and fuel 

These trees are principally, if not all, either pine or 
birch ; all that we examined were of these two species, 
and we lost no opportunity of making inquiry on t is 
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subject. The wood is often tough and good; indeed chap. 
^t)ine that was taken from Choris Peninsula was supe- 
rior to the pine we procured at Monterey ; but from 
this stage of preservation it may be traced to old trunks 
crumbling to dust. Some trees still retained their 
hark, and appeared to have been recently uprooted ; 
and comparatively few showed marks of having been 
at sea. 

Some circumstances favour an opinion, by nb 
lueans uncommon, that this wood is drifted from the 
joiithward ; such as its being found in large quanti- 
ties on Point Rodney, the many floating trees met 
with at sea to the southward of Karnschatka, &c. ; 
but tlic quantity of this material found by Captain 
Franklin and Dr. Richardson at the mouths of the 
ri\(Ts on the northern coast of America, and some 
Ix'ing found by us high up Kotzebue Sound, iq, Port 
( larciice, and other places, where it is hardly possible 
h>r it to be drifted, considering the outset of fresh 
filter, renders it more probable that it is brought 
from the interior of America. Rivers quite 
^utheient for this purpose will be found on an in- 
of the chart, but without this we need only 
'^'bert to the before-mentioned rapid current of nearly 
water to prove their existence. Did the wood 
joinc by sea from the southward, we could scarcely 
tailed seeing some of it in our passage from 
^^ropaulski, and during our cruises to the north- 
^‘inl of Beering’s Strait ; but scarcely any was ob- 
between Karnschatka and St. Lawrence Island; 
between that place and Beering’s Strait; and 
®6ven pieces of short wood to the north- 
j notwithstanding the coast was closely navigated 
nfli years by the ship and the barge. Besides, 
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the westerly ciiirrent, which is prevalent to the loutl^ 
ward of Beering’s Strait, is very much ag|ifi8t the 
bability of its being drifted from the southed. 


We passed the Aleutian Islands on tlllrnight of tW 
14th, and as in the preceding year entered a regioaof 
fine clear weather. The volcano on Oonemak win 
still emitting flashes, which were visible at a very con- 
siderable distance. It being my intention now to tnake 
the best of my way to England, I directed the coaw 
towards California, for the purpose of refitting the 
ship, and of recruiting the health of the ship’s com- 
pany.‘ In this passage nothing remarkable occurred 
until the 20th, on which day the sun was eclipsed, 
when we were overtaken by a violent storm, beginning 
at S.E. and going round the compass in a similar 
manner to the typhoons in the China Sea. As the 
gale increased, our sails were gradually reduced, until 
a small storm staysail was the only canvass we could 
spread. The sea had the appearance of breakers, and 
the birds actually threw themselves into the water, 
apparently to escape the fury of the wind. About 
four in the afternoon, just before the gale was at its 
highest, the wind shifted suddenly eight points, and 
brought the ship’s head to the sea, which made a clear 
breach over the forecastle. Anticipating a change of 
this nature, we fortunately wore round a few hours 
before it occurred, and escaped the consequences 
which must have attended the stern of the ship being 

opposed to such breakers. The barometer during th» 

gale fell an inch in eleven hours, and rose the sainc 
quantity in five hours, standing at 28*4 when at ds 
lowest altitude. The temperature of the air rose 




grecs from eight in the morning to noon, and fell 
to its former altitude at eight at night. 

On the 24th, we were concerned to find several of 
e seamen afflicted with scurvy. Hud this disease 
ipcared the pr^eding year, in which they had been 
wry long time upon half allowance of salt provi- 
ons, and without any vegetable diet, it would not 
ivc been extraordinary ; but in this year the seamen 
id been on full allowance of the best kind of provi- 
on, and had been living upon fresh beef in China, 
irtle and fish in the Arzobispo Islands and Petro- 
Uski, besides the full allowance of lemon juice, 
jiiklcd cabbages, and other anti-scorbutics. The sea- 
bn to the northward, it is true, had been more severe 
fian that of the preceding yetir, and the duty in con- 
kiiueiice more harassing; but this is not sufficient 
P my opinion to occasion the difference, and I cannot 
nit tliink that the indulgence in turtle, after leaving 
be Arzobispo Islands, which was thought so benefi- 
m 1 at the moment, induced a predisposition to the 
mnpliiint. The disease assumed an unusual character, 
1) scarcely aflecting the gums; while patients were 
|iitr«isc so ill that a disposition to syncope attended 
le exertion of walking. Our cases fortunately were 
'otnumcrous, being confined to six, and, after a few 
ured P'^ovisions in California, were entirely 

^On the 29th we were apprised of our approach to 
^ coast of California by some large white pelicans, 
tv fishing a few miles to the westward of 
'“St inos. We soon afterwards saw the land, and 
iarl'^ *! *** “'ght moored in the Bay of Monterey, 
ftnor' *' morning I waited upon the go- 

% and despatched messengers to the missions of 
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St. Carlos and St. Cniz for vegetables, which tq 
afterwards served daily in double the usual proportij 
to the ship’s company, who benefited ao much bytl 
diet that, with one exception, they ve||y soon recovo^ 
from all indisposition. rC ■ ^ . 

By some English newspapers, whrcjb werifiSSfl 
this remote part of the world, we learned the mclaj 
choly news of the death of His Royal Highness tl 
Duke of York, and put the shb in mourning, li 
hoisting the flag half-mast during the time sherj 
mained in the port. | 

In my former visit to this country I remarked tbi 
the padres were much mortified at being desired i 
liberate from the missions all the Indians who boi 
good characters, and who were acquainted with tli 
art of tilling the ground. In consequence of, thei 
remonstrances the governor modified the order, an 
consented to make the experiment upon a few onlyj 
first, and desired that a certain number might h 
settled in the proposed manner. After a few* month 
trial, much to his surprise, he found that these peopli 
who had always been accustomed to the care and dii 
cipline of schoolboys, finding themselves their 
masters, indulged freely in all those excesses which it ba 
been the endeavour of their tutors to repress, and th 
many having gambled away their clothes, implcmei** 
and even their land, were compelled to beg or to pbi> 
dcr in order to support life. They at length becaui 
so obnoxious to the peaceable inhabitants, that t 
padres were requested to take some of them hack 
the missions, while others who had been guilty of 
demeanors were loaded with shackles and put to 
work, and when we arrived were employed tra^^ 
porting enormous stones to the beach to improve 
landing-place. 
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The padres, conscious that the government were chap. 
now sensible of the importance of the missions, made 
Ihetter terms. for themselves than they had been offered Nov. 
[by the Republican government. They were allowed 
tSretai* their places, and had their former salary of > 
four hundred dollars a year restored to them, besides a 
promise of payment of arrears. In return for this 
a pledge was cxjji^ted from the padres, binding them 
to conform to the existing laws of the country, and in 
every way to consider themselves amenable to them. 

Thus stood the missionary cause in California when 
we {|iiitted that country. 

Wc remained in Monterey until the 17th, and then 
siiiled for St. Francisco to complete our water, which 
at the former place, bedsides being so scarce that we 
unild liaidly procure sufficient for our daily consunip- 
lion, was very unwholesome, being brackish and min- 
L'ad with the soapsuds of all the washerw'omcn in the 
placr, and with streams from the bathing places of the 
lii'lians, into which they were in the habit of plunging 
iiiiiiK (liately on coining out of the Temcschal. 

^in Francisco had undergone no visible change 
'I'Hv 182(i, except that the presidio had suffered from 
dioek of an earthquake on the 22d of April, which 
greatly alarmed its inhabitants. 

had here the misfortune to lose James Bailey, 
of our marines, who had long been an invalid. 
lli(‘ tiiird of December we left the harbour of St. Dec. 
^'^incisf'o, the shores of which, being newly clothed with 
had a very wintry appearance; and on the 13th 
^'ape St. Lucas. The next day wc were off the 
Marias, three high islands, situated seventy-five 
to the westward of San Bias, and well known by 
p " fuient mention of them in the history of the 
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CHAP. Buccaneers, and by other early navigators in these 
seas. In consequence of a current setting out of the 
Dec. Gulf of California we were more to leeward than we 
were aware, and, with a view of saving time, passed 
through the channel between the two northernmost 
islands. In doing this we were becalmed several 
hours, and fully verified the old proverb, that the 
longest way round is often the shortest way home. 

This channel appears to be quite safe ; and in the 
narrowest part has from sixteen to twenty-four fa- 
thoms water ; but the ground in other places is very 
steep, and at two miles distance from the shore to the 
westward there is no bottom at a hundred fiithoiib. 
When the wind is from the northward it is calm in 
this channel, and a current sometimes sets to the south- 
ward, which renders it advisable, on leaving the chan- 
nel, to take advantage of the eddy winds which inter- 
vene between the calm and the true breeze to keep tn 
the northward, to avoid being set down upon 
George’s Island. We found these islands twentv 
miles further from San Bias than they were placed un 
the charts. 

The next morning the mountains on the inainhiinl 
were seen towering above the white vapour which 
hangs over every habitable part of the land near Sio 
Bias. The highest of these, San Juan, 0,2.10 
above the sea, by trigonometrical measurement, is Oie 
best guide to the road of San Bias, as it may be 
at a great distance, and is seldom obscured by kv 
while the low lands are almost always so. hi 
chart of this part of Mexico I have given its exact 
sition. When the Piedrq de Mer can be seen, it ^ 
equally certain guide. This is a rock about ten 
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^est of the anchorage, a hundred and thirty feet high, 
vith twelve fathoms water all round it. 

Tlic afternoon was well advanced before we anchor- 
ed in the Road of San Bias, and the refreshing sea- 
^ breeze, sweeping the shores of the bay, had already 
dispersed the mist, which until then steamed from the 
lK)t swampy savannahs that for many miles surround 
the little isolated rock upon which the town is built- 
riic iuhabitants had not yet returned from Tepic, to 
wliieli place they migrate during the tiempo de las 
d'juus ; the rainy season, so called from the manner in 
whirh the country is deluged with rain in the summer 
time. 

At the time of our arrival in Mexico political affairs 
werv very unsettled, and the property of British mer- 
iliant^ was so much endangered, that I was compelled 
t'l accede to a recpicst of the merchants, made through 
'la \iee-eoiisul of San Bias, that I would delay my 
Muni to England, and remain until they could collect 
ir funds, and that I would receive them on board 
i 'r(oiiveyance to Europe. As it would rerpiire several 
' ks 1)1 fore this specie could be got together, I pro- 
h'nd to visit Guaymas, and to examine the eastern 
of the Gulf of California ; but this was frus- 
^'^ated hy the revolt of Bravo, the vice-president of 
and by the affairs of the state becoming so 
‘^'''^>ri;anized that the merchants further requested me 
*0 (juit the anchorage until they assumed a less 
^‘‘Jigerous aspect. 

'^liortly after our arrival we began to feel the effects 
I unhealthy climate of San Bias, by several of 

* being affected with intermittent fevers and 

tlic common complaints of the place, particularly 
‘ who reside upon low ground, or who arc 
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exposed to the night air ; and I regret to add that we 
here lost Thomas Moore, one of our most active seamaa. 

On the 27th of January, 1828, the agitation occa- 
sioned by the revolt had subsided, but unfortunately 
too late for me to proceed to Guaymas. However, as 
the principal part of the specie was to be shipped at 
Mazatlan, we put to sea a few days earlier than neces- 
sary for that purpose, that we might examine the Tres 
Marlas and Isabella Islands, of which an account will 
be found in the Appendix. On the 3d February wc 
reached Mazatlan, a very exposed anchorage, in which 
ships are obliged to lie so close to the shore that there 
would be very great difficulty in putting to sea with 
the wind from the W.S.W. to S.E. In the course of 
our survey, a rock having only eleven feet water upon 
it was discovered nearly in the centre of the anchoraire, 
and occasioned no little surprise that of the main 
vessels which had put into the port all should Iium 
escaped being damaged upon it. Mazatlan is more 
healthy than San Bias, and our people here bogittr ic 
recover from the disorders they had contracted at that 
place. 

February 7th. — Having embarked the specie on tlu* 
24th, we put to sea on our return to San Bias, and ran 
along the shore with a northerly wind which is hero 
prevalent from November to June. Lieutenant Bol- 
chcr, in the cutter, kept in shore of the ship, and fill'd 
in those parts of the coast which could not be seen h) 
her ; and wc thus completed a survey of the coast fronij 
M^atlan to several miles South of San Bias. Between 
these two ports the water shoals so gradually that thcr^ 
is no danger whatever. 

In my former visit to this place I found it ncccssir, 
to proceed to Tepic to meet the merchants in com' 
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tation, and on that occasion I carried with me the 
necessary instruments for determining its position ; by 
^»liich it appears that it is only twenty-two miles direct 
from the port, though by the road it is fifty-two. It 
iijin latitude 21® 30' 42" N., and its height above the 
sea 2,900 feet. By a register kept there during our 
stay, its mean temperature was 8®.l below that of San 
Bias, and the range 2^.8 greater. 

Topic is the second town in importance in Xalisco, 
now called Guadalaxara, and contains 8000 inhabitants; 
but this population is augmented to about 11,000 in 
the unhealthy season upon the coast, at which time the 
people resort to Tepic. The town stands in the 
iu\Kst j)art of a plain nearly surrounded by moun- 
tains, and not far from a large lake which exhales a 
niiilaria fatal to those who attempt to live upon its 
banks. On hot sunny days, of which there are many, 
tbe clouds as they pass often envelope the town, and 
strike a chill which proves fatal to hundreds of persons 
course of the year ; and iniinediately the sun has 
behind the mountains a cold deposit takes place, 
''bich is so great that it soon w'cts a person through, 
biider these circumstances Topic is itself scarcely 
healthy than the sea coast, and by the records 

tlic Church it appears that the deaths exceed the 

births. 


Ai)out a league and a half from Tepic, at the foot 
Mount San Juan, stands Xalisco, near the site of 
'‘^^'ient town of that name. This town, though so 
^ to Tepic, is very salubrious. I had the cariosity 
examine the parish books here, in order to compare 
^J' ln with those at Tepic, and found the births to 
the deaths in the proportion eighty-four to 
In a population of only 3000, there were 


CHAP. 

vii. 


March, 

1828 . 
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CHAP, several persons upwards of a hundred years of age, 
while in Tepic there are very few above seventy-two 
March, The Spaniards are fully aware of this difference of cli- 
mate, and ioften send invalids from Tepic to Xalisco to 
recover their health ; yet they continue to reside, and 
even to build new houses in the unhealthy spot their 
ancestors have chosen. 

I had the good fortune to procure at this place 
through the kindness of a gentleman who was re- 
siding at Topic, a curious hive, constructed by bees, 
which had never been described, and of which an ac- 
count will be found in the Appendix by Mr. Edward 
Bennet, to whom I am also indel)ted for his remarks 
upon the fishes wc collected, which will appear in the 
natural history of the voyage. 

The 1st of March was the day appointed for tlie 
embarkation of the specie at San Bias ; but it was the 
(ith before it arrived, and the 8th before wc could put 
to sea. On my way to the southward it became 
necessary to call at Acapulco for the purpose of 
securing the bowsprit previous to the passage round 
Ctape Horn, as this could not be done conveniently in i 
the open road of San Bias. While we were at anchor 
we received very distressing accounts of the state ot 
affairs at Acapulco, and several vessels arrived from 
that place with passengers, who had been obliged to 
seek their safety by flight. It appeared that shortly 
after the revolt of Bravo, the Spaniards, with certain 
exceptions, were expelled from the Mexican tcritor} ; 
and that Montesdeoca, a republican general, who >'^5 
deeply indebted to some Spaniards at Acapulco, took 
advantage of this proclamation to liijuidate his debt b' 
marching against the town with a lawless troop of 
half- cast Mexicans, and by obliging the Spaniards to 
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lake refuge on board the vessels in the harbour, or to chap. 
sperctc themselves in the woods. 

On patting to sea from San Bias, we kept along 
the hind ; the next day we determined the position of 
Cape Corrientes, a remarkable promontory on this 
roast, and on the 10th were within sight of the vol- 
lano of Colima. This mountain, by our measurement 
from a base of forty-eight miles, is 12,003 feet above 
ihc sea; and is situated in latitude 19® 25' 24" N. and 
loni-itude 1“ 41' 42" E. of the arsenal at San Bias. 

Oiitlic lltb, in latitude 17® 16' N., our temperature 
i iimlrrwcnt a sensible change; previous to this date 
ihe tlieniiometer had ranged between 71® and 73®, 
l)ut on this day it rose to 82®, and did not fall again 
'"low 80" until after we ((uitted Acapulco. I notice 
the ciriuuistance in consequence of Captain Hall 
hiwiip: experienced precisely the same change in the 
^ 11 ) 11 ' situation.* 

I'^arly in tlie morning; of the 12th March we came 
"itliin view of the Tetas de Coyuca, two peaked hills, 
are considered by seamen the best guide to the 
of Acapulco, and the next morning came to 
in the most perfect harbour of its size that can 
"Ma^nned. 

town of Acapulco was now tranquil, two 
Poniards only being left in the place, and Montes- 
I having retired to Tulincinga, and disbanded his « 

'^’ups by order of the congress. The government of 
‘Polco was administered by Don Jose Manuella, a 
of Montesdeoca, who received me in his shirt, 
iijiGn a Guyaquil hammock, in which he was 
from side to side of the apartment, 
aving effected our purpose in putting into the 


* Hall’s South America, p. 182. 
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CWAP. port, and taken on board a supply of turkeys anj 
fruit, which are finer here than in any other part ol 
March, the world with which I am acquainted, we put to sq 
on the 18th. On the 29th March we crossed^ 
equator in 99® 40' W., and arrived at Valparaiso oj 
the 29th of April, where we had the gratification to 
find, that his Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral 
had been pleased to mark his approbation of our pro- 
ceedings on our voyage to the northward in 1826, 
by honouring the Blossom with the first commissions 
for promotion which had been issued under his Royal 
Highness’s auspices. Here also I found orders await- 
ing my arrival to convey to Europe the remittance:; of 
May. specie, part of which arrived on the 19th May, and on 
the 20th we proceeded to Coquirnbo to take on board 
the remainder. 

On the 23d, when seven leagues S.W. ^ W. of this 
port, we were surprised l)y the shock of an earthquake 
which shook the ship so forcibly, that some of tlic 
seamen imagined the anchor had been let go by acci- 
dent, and was dragging the chain-cable with it to the 
bottom ; while others supposed the ship had struck 
upon a shoal. An hour afterwards we felt a second 
shock, but much lighter. On our arrival in Coquiuiho 
we found that these shocks had been felt by the in- 
habitants, and that there had been one the precedinirj 
night, which made the churches totter until the bell^ 
rang. Several slight shocks were afterwards felt b.' 
the inhabitants, who are very sensible to these sub- 
terraneous convulsions. 

We remained several days in this port, which en- 
joys one of the most delightful climates imagi^^*^’ 
where gales of wind are scarcely ever felt, and 
rain is a very rare occurrence. Situated between V 
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ports of Valparaiso and of Callao, where the dews C4 a?. 
jlone irrigate the ground, it seems to partake of the 

climates of each, without the incon- June, 
ppiiiences of the rainy season of the one, or of the 
l^eataiid enervating qualities of the other. 

On the 3d June all the specie was embarked, and 
U put to sea on our way to Brazil ; passed the meri- 
dian of Cape Horn on the 30th, in very thick snow- 
jhowers, and after much bad weather arrived at Rio 
Janeiro on the 21st July. Here we received on board 
the Right Hon. Robert Gordon, ambassador to the 
onrt of Brazil, and after a passage of forty-nine days 
arrived at Spithead, and on the I2th October paid the 
liip oft at Woolwich. 


In this voyage, which occupied three years and a 
we sailed seventy-three thousand njiles, and ex- 
l'<'rien(’ed every vicissitude of climate. It cannot 
Mipposed that a service of such duration, and of 


'kH an arduous nature, has been performed without 
loss of lives, particularly as our ship's company 
Iroin the commencement, far from robust; and I 
to lament the loss of eight by sickness, of four 
• ^l^pwreck, of one missing, of one drowned in a 
and of one by falling overboard in a gale of wind ; 
‘dl fifteen persons. To individuals nothing pro- 
can compensate for the selosseji; but to the 


^onimunity, considering the uncertainty of life under 
most ordinary circumstances, the mortality which 
attended the present undertaking will, I hope, 
^Q^^sidered compensated by the services which have 
^^*^rforraed by the expedition. 

^ closing this narrative I feel it my duty to the 
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officers employed under my command, particularly to 
those whose immediate assistance I have acknow- 
ledged in my introduction, briefly to enumerate these 
services, as they are of such a nature that they cannot 
appear in a narrative, and as my professional habits 
have unqualified me for executing, with justice to 
to them, or with satisfaction to myself, the task ol 
authorship which has devolved upon me as com- 
mander of the expedition, and which I should not 
have undertaken had I not felt confident that the can- 
did public would look more to what has been actually 
done, than to the mode in which the proceedings ha^c 
been detailed. In the Appendix to the quarto edition 1 
have collected as much information as the nature ol 
the work would admit. Besides the interesting, inal 
ter which it will be found to contain, the expedition 
has surveyed almost every place it touched at, and e.\< 
cuted j)lans of fourteen harbours, of which two are m w ; 
of upwards of forty islands, of which six arc discoveries 
and of at least six hundred^miles of coast, one- fifth ol 
which has not before been delineated. There have aNt 
been executed drawings and views of headlands, toi 
numerous to appear in one work ; and I hope shortlt 
to be able to lay before the public two volumes ol 
mitural history. 

In taking my leave, it is with the greatest pleasure 1 
reflect that the Board of Admiralty again marked tlu 
sense they entertained of our exertions, by a furthei 
liberal promotion at the close of the expedition. 


END OF THE NARRATIVE. 
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On the occurrence of the remains of Elephants, and 
other Quadrupeds, in the cliffs of frozen mud, in 
Eschscholtz Bay, within Beering s Strait, and in 
other distant parts of the shx)res of the Arctic seas. 

B\ THE REV. WM. AUCKLAND, D.D., P.R.8., F.L.8., P.G-S., AND PROFESSOR Of OEOLOOY 
. AND MINERALOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OP OXFORD. 

Having been requested, at the time of Captain Beechey*s 
return to England in October, 1828, to examine the collec- 
tion of animal remains which he brought home from the shores 
of Plschscholtz Bay, and to prepare a description of them for 
the present publication, I attended at the Admiralty to assist 
at the opening and distribution of these specimens. The 
most perfect series, including all the specimens engraved in 
plates 1, 2, 3, (fossils), was selected for the British Museum; 
another series, including some of the largest tusks of elephants, 
''as sent to the Museum of the College at Edinburgh, and 
other tusks to the Museum of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don. To the plates of these fossils, I have added a map of 
the bay in which they were collected, on the same spot where 
similar remains were first discovered by Lieutenant Kotzebue 
and Dr. Eschscholtz, on the 8th of August, 1816. Captain 
Beechey, in the course of his Narrative (p. 352 and 444, 
I,)j has given a general description of the circumstances 
attending the examination of the locality in which the ex- 
istence of these bones had been indicated by Lieutenant 
Kotzebue, and before I proceed to offer any observations of 
own on these remarkable organic remains, or on the 
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causes that may have collected them in such abundance on 
the spots where they are now found, I shall extract a further 
and more detailed account of the place and circumstances in 
which they were discovered, from the journal 6f Mr. Collie 
(surgeon to the English Expedition), by whom the bones 
were principally collected, and the chief observations and ex- 
periments made, on which Captain Beechey has founded his 
opinion, in which his officers, Lieutenant Belcher and Mr. 
Collie, entirely coincide with him, that the cliffs containing 
bones, which have been described by Kotzebue and Esch- 
scholtz ns icebergs covered with moss and grass, are not com- 
posed of pure ice, but are merely one of the ordinary deposits 
of mud and gravel, that occur on many parts of the shores 
of the Polar Sea, being identical in age and character with 
diluvial deposits of the same kind which are known to be 
dispersed over the whole of Europe, and over a large part of 
Northern Asia and North America ; and presenting no other 
peculiarities in the frozen regions of the North, than that 
which results from the present temperature of these regions, 
causing tlie water which percolates this mud and gravel to be 
congealed into ice. 

The question of fact, whether the cliffs containing these 
bones of elephants, and other land quadrupeds, are composed 
of “ masses of the purest ice, a hundred feet high, and covered 
on their surface with vegetation,"' as stated in the voyage of 
Lieutenant Kotzebue, (p. 219, English translation), or are 
simply composed, as Captain Beechey thinks them to be, 
of ordinary diluvium, having its interstices filled up with 
frozen water, is important, as it affects materially the con- 
sideration of the further question, as to what w'as the state of 
the climate of the arctic regions at the time when they were 
thickly inhabited by genera of the largest quadrupeds, such 
as at present exist only in our warmest latitudes ; this being 
a point of much interest and curiosity, in relation to the his- 
tory of the physical revolutions that have affected our planet, 
and on which there still exists a difference of opinion among 
those individuals who have paid the greatest attention to the 
subject. 
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Before I proceed to Mr. Collie’s observations on the spot 
in which they were found, I shall extract from his journal a 
list of the total number of animal remains collected during 
the short time he was with Captain Beechey in Eschscholtz 
Bay, and add my own list and description of the most per- 
fect of these specimens, which I have selected to be engraved. 

Li»t^ showivu) the total number of animal remains collected in 
Eschscholtz Bay^ taken from the Journal of Mr, Collie, 

ELEPHANT. 

1 Lower jaw, nearly complete. 

7 Molar teeth. 

9 Tusks. Five of them large, and weighing from one 
liundrcd to one hundred and sixty pounds each. Four small ; 
one of these was found in the debris of the cliff half way up ; 
the circumference of the largest tusk at its root is twenty 
inches, and at three feet above the root twenty-one inches and 
a half: another tusk, in which part of the tip is wanting, 
measures nine feet two inches along the curve from the root 
to the tip, and five feet two inches across the chord of its 
curve. 

1 Fragments of tusks. 

3 Dorsal vertebrae, five inches and a half in diameter. 

1 Atlas. 

1 Os innominatum, nearly perfect. 

1 Ilium, imperfect. 

1 Os pubis, imperfect. 

^ Fragments of scapulae, one of them tolerably complete. 

1 Portion of humerus. 

5 Femora, one of them almost complete. 

'I' Fragments of femora. 

2 Tibiae, one of them nearly complete. 

1 Tarsal bone. 

1 Os calcis, entire, taken out of the cliff 

1 Cuboides, nearly entire. 

1 Ciuieiform. 

1 Phalangal bone. 
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URUS. 

1 Skull, incomplete. 

8 Fragments of horns. 

1 Femur. 

3 Tibim. 

1 Dorsal vertebra. 

1 Sacrum. 

MUSK-OX. 

1 Skull, with horns attached, incomplete and very modern. 

DEER. 

1 Fragment of antler. 

4 Tibim, entire. 

3 Metatarsal bones. 

1 Os calcis. 

Some of these are probably casual afiid modern, and de- 
rived from rein-deer tliat now frequent this part of America. 

HORSE. 

1 Astragalus. 

1 Metacarpus, 

1 Metatarsus. 

Description of the most perfect specimens of animal remains 
brought home by Captain Bcechey fnnn Eschscholtz Buy. 
and selected by Dr, Buckland to be engi'cwed in pi. 1, 2, 3, 
(fossils). All these specimens are deposited in tlte British 
Museum. 

Plate I. — ( F ossils. ) 

Fig. 1. Lower jaw of extinct elephant, containing two molar 
teeth. 

2. Profile of No. 1, on the left side. 

3. Molar tooth of elephant. 

If we compare this jaw and the teeth with the 
fossil jaws and teeth described by Cuvier, we shall 
find them to exhibit all the leading characters 
pointed out by that great naturalist, as distinguish- 
ing the fossil elephant from any existing species. 

First. The teeth possess that broadness of sur- 
fiice which is more constant in the fossil teeth than 
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either tlie greater number or greater tliinness of 
the component laminae. 

Secondly. The position of the teeth in the jaw 
is at a less acute angle, and more nearly parallel 
than in the recent species. 

Thirdly. The channel within the chin at the 
junction of the two sides of the jaw is broader in 
proportion to its length; the exterior projecting 
point of tlie chin, also at the apex of the jaw, is 
not so prominent as in recent elephants, but trun- 
cated as ill the fossil species. Compare this jaw 
with those of fossil elephants engraved in Cuvier’s 
Ossemens Fossiles, vol I. pi. II. fig. 1, 4, 5. PI. V. 
fig. 4, 5. PI. VTII. %. 1. PI. IX. fig. 8, 10. 
Pi. XL %. 2. 

1. An ivory scoop, purchased hy Captain Beechey from 
• the Esquimaux, and made of a portion of a very 

large fossil tusk ; it shows at the extremities of the 
(‘xcavated part at A and B a point that indicates 
the axis of the tusk ; this ivory is firm and solid, 
and in nearly the same high state of preservation 
as the entire tusks from Eschscholtz Bay. 

Plate II. — (Fossils.) 

1 lit. 1. Entire tusk of an elephant, measuring ten feet in the 
emwe and six inches in diameter at the largest part, 
and w eighing one huiKlred and sixty pounds. 

2. Another tusk of an elephant, nine feet six inches in 

the curve. 

Both these tusks are nearly perfect; two other 
tusks of nearly the same size have marks of having 
lieen chopped with some cutting instrument ; this 
has probably been done by the Estjui^naux to as- 
certain their solidity and fitness for making their 
utensils : the large scoop made of fossil ivory — see 
Plate I. (Fossils) fig. 4 — shows that these people 
apply the fossil tusks to such purposes. 1 he tusks 
which are thus chopped appear to have been left 
on the shore as unfit for use, on account of the 
shattered condition of their interior. 
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3, 4. Longitudinal view of the tusks I'epresented lateral ly 
in figs. 1, 2. They both possess the same double 
curvature as the tusks of the great fossil elephant in 
the Museum at Petersburgh from the icy cliff at the 
mouth of the Lena, in Siberia. 

This curvature is very frequent but not constant in 
fossil tusks ; it occurs also sometimes in the tusks of 
recent elephants : there is a similar double curvature 
in the recent tusk of a small elephant from Ceylon in 
the possession of the Earl of Carnarvon, at High- 
clere, Hants. 

Fig. 5. Femur of elephant. 

6. Epiphysis from the lower extremity of another femur 

of elephant. 

7. Tibia of elephant. 

8. Scapula of elephant. 

9. Os irmominatum of elephant. 

10. Os calcis of elephant. 

Plate III. — (Fossils.) 

Fig. 1. Head of a boss urus, in precisely the same condition 
with the fossil bones of elephants, and very ditVen iii 
from the state of the head of a musk-ox with the 
external case of the horns still attached to it, which 
was brought home with the fossil bones, and 
found with them on the beach at the bottom ol tin 
mud cliff in Eschscholtz Bay, but is so slightly de- 
cayed that it seems to have been derived from a 
carcass that has not long since been stranded b) 
the waves. This head of a musk-ox is not en- 
graved, as it cannot be considered fossil. 

2. External horny case detached from the bony core ol 

the horn of an ox : it is in a state equally fresh "it 
the head of the musk-ox just mentioned ; and, lil^^ 
appears to be derived from an animal recently cas 
on shore. 

3. Femur of an ox. 

4. Tibia of an ox. 

.5. Metatarsus of an ox. 
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6. Humerus of an ox. 

7. Metacarpus of an ox. 

8. Dorsal vertebra of an ox. 

9. Dorsal vertebra of an ox. 

10. Os calcls of an ox. 

11. Base of the horn of a deer, similar to horns that occur 

in the diluvium of England, and somewhat resem- 
bling the horn of a rein-deer. 

12. Tibia of a large deer. 

13. Radius of a large deer. 

11. Astragalus of a horse. 

15. Metacarpus of a horse. 

16, Metatarsus of a horse. 

IT, Cervical vertebra of an unknown animal. It has been 
compared with all the skeletons in the collection at 
Paris, by Mr. Pentland, without finding any to 
' which it can be referred: he thinks the nature of 
the articulation more resembles that in the sloth 
and ant-eaters than in any other animal ; but the 
bone differs from them in other respects, and ap- 
proaches to the character of the Pachydermata. 
The animal, whatever it was, seems to have differed 
essentially from any that now inhabit the Polar Re- 
gions of the Nortliern Hemisphere, 

NOTES EXTRACTED FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. COLLIE. 

“ The attention of the world has been called to the remark- 
cliff in which fossil bones were found by Dr, Eschscholtz 
August, 1816. On my first visit to it in the month of July, 
time did not permit me to do more than take a view of 
most eiistern part, and examine the nature of the icy front- 
''hich it presented. At that time I saw no traces of fos- 
this cliff faces to the N., and extends in nearly a right 
''ith few interruptions, for two miles and a half, and is 
"^neral about ninety feet high. It is composed of clay and 
fine quartzy and micaceous sand, assuming a grayish ap- 
l^^f'ance when dry. The land behind rises gradually to an 
^t^iiional height of one hundred feet, and is covered with a 
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black boggy soil nourishing a brown and grey lidien, mo& 
several species of ericae, graminia? and other herbaceous plants, 
and is intersected with a few valleys containing small streams, 
and having their more protected declivities adorned wiili 
shrubs of willow and dwarf betula (hetula incana ), 

A continual waste of the cliff is produced at tlie upper part 
by its falling down in considerable lumps to the bottom, where 
the debris remains for a longer or shorter time, and covers tlie 
front to a greater or less height ; in some places, almost to the 
very top. Large masses are sometimes seen rent off and stand- 
ing out from the body of the cliff ready to have their bust slight 
hold washed away by the next shower, or by a little more 
thawing and separation of the frozen earth that serves them 
for attachment. The lumps of soil that fall are still covered 
with the herbaceous and shrubby verdure that grew upon 
them. The perpendicular front of the cliff of frozen mud and 
sand is every summer gradually decreasing by the melting ot 
the ice between its particles into water, which trickles douii 
and carries with it loose particles of earth. In some por- 
tions of the cliff the earthy surface is protected with icc, 
partly the effect of snow driven into the hollows and fissures, 
and partly from the congelation of water, which may have col- 
lected in chinks or cavities : these masses of ice dissolve in 
summer, and the water running from them carries with it an\ 
earth that lies in its way, and mixes itself with, and moves for- 
ward, the mass of debris below. By this gradual thawing and 
falling of the cliff, the black boggy soil -at the surface becouH> 
undermined, and assumes the projecting and overhanging ap* 
pearance which is so remarkable. At the base of die grerUcr 
part of the d iff the debris is washed by tlie sea at lull tide, 
and being gradually carried away by tlie retiring waters 
spread out into an extensive shoal along the coast. It 
this shoal, where it is left dry by the ebbing tide, to the dis- 
tance of fifty or a hundred yards from the cliff, that the greater 
number of the fossil bones and teeth were discovered, man} 
them so concealed as only to leave a small end or kimb slic - 
ing up ; they were dispersed very irregularly. Remains o 
musk-oak were found on this shoal, along with diose oi 
phants. 
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The few specimens taken out of the cliff, or more properly 
from the debris, on the front of it (for none, I believe, were 
laken out of the very cliff), were in a better state of preserva- 
[ion than those which had been alternately covered and left 
exposed by the flux and reflux of the tide, or imbedded in the 
mud and clay of the shoal. 

A very strong odour, like that of heated bones, was exhaled 
wherever the fossils abounded. Quantities of rolled stones, 
mostly of a brownish sandstone, lay upon the shoal, left dry by 
the receding sea. With these were also porphyritic pebbles. 

Parts of some of the tusks, where they had been imbedded 
in tlie clay and sand, were coloured blue by phosphate of iron, 
and many of the teeth were stained in the same manner. The 
circular layers of the tusks in the more decayed specimens 
were distinctly separated by a thin vein of fibrous gypsum. 

In those parts of the bay where there are no cliffs, the waves 
are kept at a distance from the land by a gravelly beach, which 
(luy have thrown up for a considerable extent round the en- 
trance of the streams which come down the valleys. These 
Ivachcs have formed rounded flats containing marshes or lakes r 
not iinlVequently rather a luxuriant herbage covers their sur- 
The land behind them rises by a gentle slope. Great 
P irt of the shore of Kotzebue Sound is made up of a diluvial 
lorination, similar to that on the south shore of Eschscholtz 
Hay. From Hut Peak to Hotham Inlet it exhibits many 
similar to those just described, and qlso others with an 
nnitorni and steep slope, partly covered with verdure, and 
partly expasing the dry sand and clay which compose them. 

most elevated cliffs form the projecting head-land of Cape 
Hlossom, and abound in ice, notwithstanding their southern 
aspect, particularly at Mosquito station and Cape Blossom, 
their neighbourhood I observed the natives had recently 
f tiled coarse ivory spoons from the external layer of a fossil 
^‘^ephant’s tusk. The ice here in the end of September show- 
t^^lf more abundantly than it did in the middle of the 
^tne month on the clifis of Escholtz Bay which have a 
'^^thern aspect.” 

Collie then proceeds to explain still further his ideas of 
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the manner in which masses and sheets of pure ice may have 
been collected in hollows and fissures on and near the front cf 
the cliff in Eschscholtz Bay. 

1st. By the accumulation of snow drifted into hollows sub- 
jacent to the overhanging stratum of black boggy soil that 
forms the brink of the cliff, and subsequently converted into 
ice by successive thawing and freezing in spring and summer. 

2dly. They may have been formed from water collected in 
deep fissures and cavities that intersect the falling cliff near its 
margin. The inclined position of the land immediately above 
this margin of peat, and the annual undermining which is pro- 
duced by the thawing of the frozen mud beneath it, produce 
occasional land slips, and movements of the edge of the cliff 
towards the sea ; these cause cracks and fissures of the soil in 
various directions, but chiefly parallel to the external face of 
the cliff. When these fissures descend through the black 
boggy soil of the surface into the frozen mud below, they.bc- 
come receptacles for the formation of ice, since the water that 
oozes into them is congealed upon their sides until it entirely 
fills them with a wall or dyke of solid ice. The fall of a mass 
of mud from the outer side of one of these walls would expose 
this ice, forming a case over the inner side of the fissure in 
which it was accumulated. 

3dly. The manner in which an extensive facing of pure ice 
may ^ formed on these cliffs, by water during the summer 
trickling down their frozen surface from the soil above, and 
becoming converted to ice in the course of its descent, has been 
described by Captain Beechey (pages 353 and 454, Vol. I.) 

Lieutenant Belcher, in his notes, proposes another tbeorj' 
to explain the occurrence of masses of pure ice immediately 
below the margin of peat on the top of the cliff on the .south- 
ern shore of Eschscholtz Bay. He conceives that between the 
superficial bed of spongy peat, and the mass of frozen mud 
which forms the body and substance of this cliff, the water 
oozing downwards througli the peat, during the thaw of each 
successive summer, is stopped at the point where it comes 
contact with the perpetually frozen earth below, and there ac- 
cumulates into a thick horizontal sheet of pure transpare”' 
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and that it is the broken edge of this icy stratum which 
lecoines exposed in the margin of tlie cliff during the process 
,f slow and gradual destruction which it is continually under- 

roing. 

Tliis opinion, however, is I believe peculiar to Lieutenant 
Belcher. The experiment made by Mr. Collie, in boring ho- 
rizontally into the cliff through a vertical face of ice, until he 
penetrated the frozen mud behind it, shows, that in this case 
ibe ice was merely a superficial facing of frozen water, conso- 
lidated as it descended the front of the cliff; and his further 
txperiments in digging vertically downwards, in two places, 
through the peat into frozen mud, and finding no traces of 
any intermediate bed of ice, appear unfavourable to any hy- 
fxithcsis as to the formation of a stratum of pure ice between 
the superficial peat and subjacent mud. 

It has just been stated that Captain Beechey and Mr. 
Collie propose three different solutions to explain the origin 
of these htinging masses of ice near the upper margin of the 
vertical cliffs: 1st, That they may have been formed from 
^!io\v drifted into hollows of the cliffs, and subsequently con- 
urted into ice; 2dly, From water consolidated into ice within 
h'Mires and cavities, caused by the subsidence and falling for- 
of the frozen mud; 3dly, From water trickling down 
lie external surface of the cliff, and freezing as it descended, 
lo iliese the theory of Lieutenant Belcher would add a^^rth 
process, by which a horizontal bed of ice is formed between a 
'Jperficiul bed of peat and the subjacent mud. These hang- 
masses of ice, whatever may be their origin, appear to have 
'•ten so abundant at the time of the Russian expedition to this 
as to have made Kotzebue and Eschscholtz imagine the 
cliff behind them to be an iceberg; an opinion which all 
Lnglish officers agree in considering to be erroneous, since 
and descriptions of the cliff* on the south shore of 
^^lioltz Bay, given at p. 219 of the English translation of 
^oucbiie’s Voyage, do not correspond with the state of this 
wlien it was subsequently visited by the crew of the 

following are Captain Kotzebue's observations respect- 
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mg it : ‘‘ We had climbed much about, without diacowrin^ 

that we were on real icebergs. Dr. Eschsclwdta foufki part of 
the bank broken down, and saw, to hkr astonishment, that the 
interior of the mountain consisted of pure ice. At this Bew8 
we all went, provided with shovels and crows, to examine 
these phenomena more closely, and soon arrived at a place 
where the bank rises almost perpendicularly out of the sea to 
the height of a hundred feet, and then runs off; rising still 
higher : we saw masses of the purest ice, of the height of a 
hundred feet, which are under a cover of moss and grass, and 
could not have been produced but by some terrible revolution. 
The place, which by some accident had fallen in, and is mw 
exposed to the sun and air, melts away, and a good deal of 
water flows into tlie sea. An indisputable proof that what we 
saw was real ice is the quantity of mammoth's teeth and bones 
which were exposed to view by the melting, and among which 
I myself found a very fine tooth. We could not assigiMny 
reason for a strong smell, like that of burnt hoin, which 
perceived in this place. The covering of these mountains, on 
which the most luxuriant grass grows to a certain height, is 
only half a foot thick, and consists of a mixture of clay, sjuitl, 
and earth ; below which the ice gradually melts away, the 
green cover sinks with it, and continues to grow.” 

Mr. Collie's experiments, which I have before alluded to, 
in digging both horizontally and vertically through the ice 
and peat into frozen mud, show that, at the points wliere tia} 
were made, the cliff formed no part of any icebei^. Still more 
decisive is the important fact, that on the two occasions wkn 
it was visited by the English expedition, the patches of icc 
upon the cliff in question were very few in number, and varia- 
ble from one year to another ; that the “ masses of the pur^ 
ice of the height of a hundred feet,” which were seen by l J 
Russian officers, had entirely vanished ; and that nearly t 
whole front of the cliff, from the sea at its base to the peat 
grew on its summit, presented a continuous mass of io ura 
mud and sand, or of under-cliffh formed by tlie subsi ence 
these materials. 

♦ Kotzebue’s Voyage of Discovery, Vol. I. p- 220* 






It see^ms quite certain therefore that there must have been a 
material change in die quantity of ice on the diff in Esch- 
sclioltz Bay in the interval between the visits of Lieutenant 
Kotzebue and Captain Beechey; and if we suppose that, 
during this interval, there was an extensive thawing of the icy 
front that was seen by Kotzebue, but which existed not at the 
time of Beecbey*s visit, we find in this l^ypothesis a solution of 
the discrepancy between these officers ; since what to the first 
would appear a solid iceberg, when it was glazed over with a 
case of ice, would, after the melting of that ice, exhibit to the 
latter a continuous diff of frozen diluvial mud. Whilst the ice 
fJl^evailed all over the front of the cliff, any bones that had 
'*Sllen from it before the formation of this ice, and which lay 
on the under cliffs or upon the shore, must, by an error almost 
inevitable, liave been presumed to fall from the imaginary 


iceberg. 


.This circumstance seems to suggest to us that it is worthy 
of consideration whether or not there may have existed any 
similar cause of error in the case of the celebrated carcass of 
an elephant in Siberia, which is said to have fallen entire from 
an iceberg in the cliffs near the Lena. The Tungusian, who 
discovered this carcass suspended in what he called an iceberg, 
may possibly have made no very accurate distinction between 
a pure iceberg and a cliff of frozen mud. 

It is stated by Lieutenant Belcher, that at a spot he visited 
on the S. E. shore of Eschscholtz Bay, on ascending what ^ 
poared at first to be a solid hillock, be found a heap of loose 
materials, unsafe to walk on, and having streams of liquid mud 
from it on all sides through coarse grass ; that as the 
melting subsoil of tSU hillock sinks gradually down, the incum- 
peat subsides it; so that at no very distant period 
the entire hillock wOl disappear. In other mud cliffs, also, he 
<>bs>erved similar streams of liquid mud, accompanied by a de- 
pression of the surface immediately above them. Thus, from 
t e month of J une to October these clif6 constantly thaw- 
’*^8’ and throwing down small avalanches of mud, wb^, 

^^^n Cape Blossom and Cape Kruzenstern, aresonmaaiitt^^ 

‘ vou can scarce stand there an hour without witneSBl||i|^£^ 
2 a 
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downfall of some portion of the thawing cliffe. Hence origi- 
nates a succession of ravines and gullies, which do not run far in- 
land, and afford no’ sections, being covered with the debris of 
the superficial peat that falls into them. Small streams of 
muddy water, of the consistence of cream, ooze from the sides 
of these ravines, the water being supplied by the melting of 
the particles of ice wlych pervade the substance of tlie frozen 
mud and peat. 

There remain, then, three important points, on which all 
the English officers concur in the same opinion: 1st, That the 
bones and tusks of elephants at Eschscholtz Bay are not de- 
rived from the superficial peat ; 2dly, That they are not de- 
rived from any masses of pure ice ; 3dly, That, although col- 
lected chiefly on the shore at the base of the falling cliff, they 
are derived only from the mud and sand of which this cliff is 
composed. 

The occurrence of cliffs composed of diluvial mud is hy^o 
means peculiar to the south shore of Eschscholtz Bay. It will 
be seen by reference to the map (plate I. Geology), that they 
are more extensive, but at a less elevation along the north 
shore of this same bay, and also on the south-west of it, at 
Shallow Inlet, in Spafarief Bay. Indeed, in following the 
line of coast north-eastwards, from the Arctic Circle, near 


Beering's Strait, to lat. 71® N., wherever the coast is low, 
there is a long succession of cliffs of mud, in the following 
order : 1. Schischmareff Inlet. 2. Bay of Good Hope, on the 
south of Kotzebue’s Sound. 3. Spafarief Bay, at the south- 
east extremity of Kotzebue’s Sound, 4. Elephant Point, in 


Eschscholtz Bay. 5; At the mouth of the Buckland River, at 
the head of Eschscholtz Bay. 6. The north coast of Esch- 
scholtz Bay. 7. Cape Blossom. 8. Point Hope. 9. From 
Cape Beaufort to twenty miles east of Icy Cape. 10. Lunar 
Station, near lat. 71®. — At the base of the mud cliff, fifteen 
feet high, in the Bay of Good Hope, a small piece of a tusk of 
an elephant was found upon the shore. At Shallow Inlet, the 
mud cliff was fifteen feet high, without any facings of ice, or 
a^arance of bones ; yet there was the same smell at low 
>K^r as in the cliflfe near Elephant Point, that abound so 
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much in bones. At Icy €ape the cliffs of mud behind the 
islands were about twenty feet high, but were not examined. 
Patches of pure ice were observed hanging on the mud clifis 
in many places along this coast, but only where there was peat 
at the top ; hence it may be inferred, that the ice, in such 
cases, is formed by watfer oozing from the peat. At High . 
Cape, near Hotham Inlet, is a cliff of mud, a hundred feet 
liigh, covered at the top with peat, and having patches of ice 
upon its surface ; but no bones were found here. In those 
parts of the coast where tlie cliffs are rocky there were no 
lacings of ice. 

Having thus far stated the evidence we possess respecting 
the facts connected witli the discovery of these bones in 
bschscholtz Bay, I will proceed to offer a Few remarks in 
illustration and explanation of them, and to consider how far 
iliev tend to throw light on the curious and perplexing ques- 
tion, as to what was the climate of this portion of the world 
at the time wlien it was inhabited by animals now so foreign to 
it us the elephant and rhinoceros, and as to the manner in 
which, not only their teeth and tusks and dislocated portions 
of their skeletons, but, in some remarkable instances, the en- 
tire carcasses of tlie^ beasts, with their flesh and skin still 
perfect, became entombed in ice, or in frozen mud and gravel, 
over such extensive and distant regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

The bones from Eschscholtz Bay, like most of those we find 
in diluvial deposits, are no way mineralized : they are much 
altered in colour, being almost black, and are to a certain de- 
^ ^ree decomposed and weStened; yet they retain so much 
animal matter, that not only a strong odour like that of burnt 
is emitted from them on the application of heated iron, 
^nt a musty and slightly ammoniacal smell is perceptible on 
rul)bing their surface. 

h must not, however, be inferred that this high state of pre- 
can ejtlst only in bones that have been imbedded ih 
^mzen mud or frozen gravel, since dense clay impermeable ^o 
has been equally effective in preserving the rcmalt^ 
same extinct species of animals in the milder 

'^o^nnd. There are, in the Oxford Museum, bones of 
2 a2 
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phant and rhinoceros, fronr diluvial clay in Warwickshire and 
Norfolk, that are scarcely at all more decomposed than those 
brought by Captain Beechey from Eschsclioltz Bey, and are 
nearly of the same colour and consistence with them. 1 have 
also a fragment of the tusk of an elephant from the coast of 
Yorkshire, near Bridlington, of which great part had been 
made into boxes by a turner of ivory before the remainder 
came into my possession ; and on comparing the state of the 
residuary portion of this tusk from Yorkshire with that of the 
scoop made of a fossil tusk by the Esquimaux in Eschscholtz 
Bay, I find the difference scarcely appreciable. 

It is mentioned, both by the Russian and English officers, 
that a strong odour like that of burnt bones is emitted from 
the mud of the cliffs in which they discovered these animal re- 
mains in Eschscholtz Bay: other obseiwers have stated the 
same thing of the mud cliffs in Siberia, near the mouth of the 
Lena, which contain similar organic remains. But it is alsu 
stated by Mr. Collie that a like odour was perceived at the 
base of another mud cliff in Shallow Inlet, near Eschsclioltz 
Bay, where there were no bones ; and as in this latter case we 
must attribute it to some cause unconnected with the bones, 
and prolmbly to gaseous exhalations from the mud itself, we 
may, I think, draw the same inference as to the origin of the 
odour in all the other cases al^ ; thus in Eschscholtz Bay, 
where nearly all the bones were collected at tlie base of tlie 
cliff on the beach below high water, how can the presence of 
two or three bones only, lying half way^.up the cliff, account 
for the odour which is emitted over a (fbtance of more than a 
mile along this shore ? How inadl^uate is a cause so partial 
to so general an effect ! since, however numerous may be the 
animal remains that are buried in the interior of the cliffi no 
exhalations from them can escape through their impenetrable 
matrix of frozen mud ; and even if that fallen portion of mud 
which constitutes the under-cliff be ever so abundantly loaded 
with fossil bones, it is scarcely possible that these sliould un- 
dergo such rapid decomposition as to transmit strong exhala 
tlons to the surface through so dense a substance as satiua 
^^ay ; in fact, thehr high d^ree of pcesei yatwo ahdws dmt no 
^||n^*rapid decomposition has taken place. 
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With respect to the matrix of frozen mud* from which 
these remains are said to be derived, it appears, from speci- 
mens of it adhering to the bones, that it consists of micaceous 
sand and quartzose sand, intermixed with fine blue clay. In 
the hollow of one of the tusks I found a quantity of this com- 
pound, and some fragments of mica slate. All these ingre- 
dients may have been derived from the detritus of primitive 
micaceous slates, such as constitute a large part of the funda- 
mental rocks of the neighbourhood of Eschscholtz Bay.' 

Pebbles of porphyry also are said to occur in the cliff, and 
also on the beach below it, mixed, in the latter case, with peb- 
bles of basalt and sandstone, and a few large blocks of basalt. 
No rock was noticed in this district from which these rolled 
stones could have been derived ; some of those upon the beach 
may possibly have been drifted thither on floating icebergs. 
The tranquil state and retired position of the bay render it 
improbable that these pebbles have been brought to their pre- 
sent place by the influence of any existing submarine currents. 

It ib important to clear from confusion two facts mentioned 
by Captain Beechey, viz. the occurrence of remains of the 
rein-deer, and of the musk-ox, along with bones of the ele- 
phant in Eschscholtz Bay. Had the bones of either of these 
arctic animals been found unequivocally mixed with the bones 
of elephants in any undisturbed part of the high cliff, it would 
have followed that iHe rein-deer and the musk-ox must have 
been coeval with the fossil elephant; and this fact would haVe 
been nearly decisive of the question as to the climate of this 
reftion at the time when it was inhabited by these three species 
of animals. But as all tllfe fossil remains collected in Ei^h- 
^■holtz Bay, with the exception of a very few bones and the 
tosk of an elephant that lay high up in the under cliff, Were 
^llected on the beach between high and low water mark, 
nothing is more probable than that the bones of modem atti- 
*nals should become mixed with these fossils aft^' they bad 
lallen upon the bcaCh in the recesses of a quiet bay. ' “ 
l^otzebue (vol. I. p. 218) says he saw many horns of rein- 
lying on the shore in Eschscholtz Bay, and conjectures 
■^t the Americans, who frequent these coasts occasionally in 
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tl)e hunting season, may have brought with them the rein^ 
deer from which these horns had been derivah Hii^ hypo- 
thesis may explain the presence of such horns in a sjpot which 
no wild rein-deer are known to frequent at present; but as 
Kotzebue (p. 210) mentions also the abundance of drift-wood 
upon the shores of this bay, it is probable that the same cur- 
rents which brought the wood may have also brought the car- 
casses of rein-deer, and have stranded them on the shores 
where their horns were found. 

The agency of the same currents, to which I have referred 
the drifting of the carcasses of rein-deer into Eschcholtz Bay, 
will also equally explain the presence of recent bones of the 
musk-ox in this bayt on the same shoal, with the bones of elc- 
pliants that had fallen from the cliff. I have already stated 
that the condition of the sltull and horns of a musk-ox, which 
were brought home with the fossil bones, is so very recent, 
and differs so essentially from the condition of all the honest)! 
elephants from this place, that il is impossible it can have 
been buried In the same matrix with them ; for, in such case, 
all would have been nearly in the same state, either of preser- 
vation or decay. 

It is staled by Cuvier (Ossemens Fossiles, second edition, 
vol. iv. p. 165), that a similar doubt is attacheil to the heads 
of musk-oxen described by Pallas and Ozeretzkovsky, as found 
near the mouth of the Ob, and at the embouchure of the 
Yana, and that there is yet no sufficient proof of the existence 
of any fossil species of musk-ox that may be considered of the 
same age with the fossil elephant, or which can be brought in 
evidence as to the question of the climate of the polar regions 
when these elephants were living. Of the very few remains 
of musk-oxen which have yet b^n found, it does not appear 
that any have been buried at a great depth. 

There is nothing peculiar to Eschscholti Bay in the occur- 
rence of bones of horses with ’ those of elU^antsi from the 
number of localities in which their teeth and bones have been 
found together, in diluvial deposits, it appears that more than 
one species of horse was co-extensive with the fossil elepl>ant 
in its occupation of the ancient surface of the earth. Wiki 
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horses are at present almost unknown^ except ki warm or tern* 
perate latitudes* 

We may now oonsider how for the facts we have collected 
respecting the bones in Eschscholts Bey are in accordance 
with similar occurrenc^ either in the adjoining regions of 
the north, or in other still nmre distant parts of the earth, and 
in different latitudes. 

It b stated by PaUas, in the 17th volume of the New Com- 
mentaries of the Academy of Petersburgh, 1772, that through- 
out tlie whole of northern Asia, from the Don to the extreme 
jjoinl nearest America, there is scarce any great river in whose 
hanks they do not find the bones of elephants and other large 
animals, which cannot now endure the climate of this district, 
and that all the fossil ivory which is collected for sale through- 
out Siberia is extracted from the lofty, precipitous, and sandy 
banks of the rivers of that country ; that, in every climate and 
laiitude, from the zone of mountains in central Asia to the 
frozen coasts of the ArcUc Ocean, all Siberia abounds with 
these bones, but that the best fossil ivory is found the frozen 
lands adjacent m the arctic circle; that the bones of large and 
small animals lie in some places piled together in great heaps, 
but in pneral they are scattered separately, as if they had 
been agitated by waters, and buried in mud and gravel. 

Ibe term mammoth has been applied indiscriminately to 
all the largest species of fossil animals, and is a word of Tartar 
origin, meaning simply « animal of the earth.’' It is now ap- 
propriated exclusively to the fossil elephant, of which one 
species only has l)een yet established, differing materially from 
ibe two existing species, which are limited, one to Asia the 
other to Africa. 

all the fossil animals that have been ever discovered, the 
jaost remarkable is the entire <?arpass of a mammoth, with its 
osh, skin, and hair stiU,£;esh and, well preserved, which in the 
}ear 1803 fell the cliff of a peninsula in Siberia, 
“earthe mouth of the Nearly five years elapsed betn^n 

vol of this case were published by Dr. Tilesius in the ^h 

of the Memoirs of of Petersburg, tmd also by Irfr. 

in the Joumfed du NoWj printed at Petersburg hi 100 ^/ ' ‘ 
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the period when this tarcass was first observed by A Tungu- 
sian in the thawing cliff in 1799, and the moment when it 
became entirely disengaged, and fell down upon the strand, 
between the shore and the base of the cliff. Here it lay two 
more yearsj till great part of the flesh was devoured by wolves 
and bears : the skeleton was then collected by Mr% Adams and 
sent to Petersburgh. Many of th# ligaments were perfect, 
and also the head, with its integuments, weighing four hun- 
dred and fourteen pounds without the tusks, whose weight to- 
gether was three hundred and sixty pounds. Great part of 
the skin of the body was preserved, and was covered with 
reddish wool and black hairs ; about thirty-six pounds of hair 
were collected from the sand, into which it had been trampled 
by the bears. 

The following description, by Mr. Adams, of the place in 
which this mammoth . was found will form an interesting sub- 
ject of comparison with Captain Beechey^s account of the cKff 
in Eschscholtz Bay : ‘‘ The place were I found the mammoth 
is about sixty paces distant from the shore, and nearly a hun- 
dred paces from the escarpment of the ice from which it had 
fallen. This escarpment occupies exactly the middle between 
the two points of the peninsula, and is two miles long : and 
in the place where the mammoth was found, this rock has a 
perpendicular elevation of thirty or forty toises. Its substance 
is a clear pure ice ; it inclines towards the sea ; its top is co- 
vered with a layer of moss and friable earth fourteen inches 
in tliickness. During the heat of the month of July a part of 
this crust is melted, but the rest remains frozen. Curiosity 
induced me to ascend two other hills at some distance from 
the sea j they were of the same substance, and less covered 
witli moss. In various places were seen eUormous pieces of 
wood of all the kinds produced in Siberia : and also mam- 
moth’s horns, in great numbers, appeared between the hollows 
of tlie rocks; they all were of astonishing fresBitcss/ The 
carpment of ice was from thirty-five to forty loises high : and 
according to the report of the Tungusians, the animal was, 
when tliey first saw it, seven toises below the surface of tl** 
Ice,” &C. . , 
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} have to observe on this passage, that it contains no de* 
cisive evidence to show that the ice seen by Mr. Adams on 
the front of the cliif from which the elephant had fallen, waa 
any thing more than a superficial facing, similar to that found 
by Captain Beechey on parts of the front of the earthy cliff 
in Eschscholtz Bay ; the same cliff which, a few years b^ore, 
when visited by Kotzebuen' seems to have been so completely 
incaAd with a false fronting of ice as to induce him to con- 
sider the entire hill to be a solid iceberg. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain as to this mammoth, viz. that whether it was 
imbedded in a matrix of pure ice or of frozen earth, it must 
have been rapidly and totally enveloped in that matidx before 
its llesh had undergone decay, and that whatever may have 
been tlie climat^f the coast of Siberia in antecedent periods, 
not only was it intensely cold within a few days after the 
mammoth perished, but it has also continued cold from that 
time to the present hour. 

Remains of the rhinoceros also appear to be nearly co-ex- 
tensive with tliose of the elephant in these northern r^ons. 
Pallas mentions the head of a rhinoceros which was found be- 
yond Lake Baikal, near Tshikoi, and four heads and five 
horns of this animal from various parts of Siberia on the Irtis, 
the Alei, the Obi, and the Lena. These horns in the frozen 
districts are so well preserved, that splices of them are used by 
the natives to strengthen their bows. ' 

Pallas conceived that these remains are not derived from 
animals that ever inhabited Siberia, but from carcasses drifted 
northward from the southern regions by some violent aqueous 
catastrophe, and that there is proof both of the violence and 
suddenness of this catastrophe in the phenomenon of an entire 
rhinoceros found with its skin, tendons, ligaments, and flesh 
preserved in the frozen soil of the coldest part of Eastern Si* 
heria. On the arrivtd of Pallas in ireutia in March^ W72, the 
head of this animal was laid before him, together with two of 
feet, having their skin and flesh hardened like a mummy ; 
had been found in December, 1771, in the sand banks of 
^he Wilujij whicli runs iii about of noirth latitude into die 
; the head and two feet only were taken care of ; the rest 
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of the carcass, though much decayed, was ^ill . eholosed in its 
skin, and was left to perish: the bones .were yellow; the foot 
had on its skin many^hairs and roots of hairs. On various 
parts of the skin were stiff hairs from one to three inches long. 

If we compare these phenomena of the arctic regions with 
those of other countries, and especially with England, we 
shall find it by no means peculiar to the northern extremities 
of the world to afford extensive deposits of diluvial mt#and 
gravel, containing the remains of extinct species of the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros, together with those of horses, oxen, 
deer, and other land quadrupeds. A large portion of the east 
coast of England, particularly of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Yorkshire, and Northumberland, is composed of similar deposiu 
of argillaceous diluvium, loaded in many pWks with bones of 
the same species of quadrupeds : these deposits are not only on 
the low grounds and lands of moderate elevation, but also on 
the summits of the highest hills, e. <7* on the chalky cliff of Flam- 
borough Head, four hundred and thirty feet above the sea. In 
the central parts of England, near Rugby, we have similar 
dqwsits, containing bones, tusks, and teeth of the same species 
of animals. In Scotland we have the same argillaceous dilu- 
vium on the east coast, near Peterhead, and near the western 
coast, at Kilmaiirs, in Ayrshire, where it contains tusks of 
elephants and hones. 

The analogies which these deposits offer to those in the arctic 
regions are very striking. In both cases the bones are of tlie 
same species of animals. In both cases they are imbedded in 
superficial deposits of mud and gravel of enormous extent 
and thickness. In both cases the deposits derive no accession 
from existing causes, and are suffering only continual loss an ^ 
destruction by the action of the atmosphelfe, of riversj an o 
the sea. Their chief peculiarity in the polar r^mns seems to 
consist in the congelation, to which the diluvium itself, ^ ^ 
as the remains included in it, are subject, from the 
of the present polar climate. Examples might bo ^uo 
show tlie occurrence of similar remains iiLidilaviald^>si 
over Europe, and largely in America. Having 
extensive accumulations cf the‘ bonea-of aniinais, ao 
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detritus of rocks, all apparently resulting fii^cwn the simultaneous” 
action of wate^, but which the Operation of existing seas and* 
rivers in the districts occupied by this detritus can never have 
produced, and are only lending to destroy, we may surely be 
justified in referring them all to some adequate and common 
cause, such as the catastrophe of a violent and general inun- 
dation alone seems competent to have afforded. 

Tfll facts we have been considering are obviously much con- 
nected with the still unsettled question respecting the former 
climate and temperature of that part of the earth in which 
they occur. Too much stress has, I think, been laid on the 
circumstance of the mammoth in Siberia being covered with 
hair. We have living examples of animals in warm latitudes 
which are not leSs abundantly covered with hair and wool in 
proportion to the size, than the elephant at the mouth of the 
Lena. Such is the hysena villosa lately noticed at the Cape 
by- Dr. Smith, and described (vol. xv. plate 2, page 463, 
Linn. Trans.) as having the hair on the neck and body very 
long and shaggy, measuring in many places, but particularly 
about tlie sides and back, at least six inches; again, the thick 
shaggy covering on the anterior part on the body of the male 
lion, and the hairy coat of the darnel (both of them inhabit- 
ants of the warmest climates), present analogies which show 
that no conclusive argument in proof that the Siberian ele- 
phant was the inhabitant of a cold climate can be drawn from 
tlio fact of the skin of the frozen carcass at the mouth of the 
Lena having been covered with coarse hair and wool, but even 
if it were proved that the climate of the arctic regions was the 
same both before and after the extirpation of these animals, still 
anist we refer to some great catastrophe to account for the 
fact of their univeifeal extirpation ; and fjrom those who deny 
the occurrence of such catastrophe, it may fairly be demanded 
these extinct animals have not continued to live on to the 
present liour. It is vaki to contend that they have been sub- 
‘iued and extirpated by Inan, since whatever may be conceded ds 
P^^ihle with respect to Europe, it is in the hipest degree im^ 
probable tliat he could have eScercised such influence over the 
vast wilderness of Northehi Asia, and almost impossible 
he could have done so in the boundless forests of North 
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America. The analogy of the non e)cti^ti6h df Uie elephant 
and rhinoceros on the continent and islands of India, where 
man has long been at least as far advanced in civilization, and 
much more populous than he can ever have been in the frozen 
wilds of Siberia, shows that he does not extirpate the living 
species of these genera in places where they are his fellow- 
tenants of the present surface of the earth. The same non- 
extirpation of the elephant and rhinoceros occurs also% the 
less civilized regions <yf Africa 5 still further, it may be con- 
tended, that if man had invaded the territories of the mammoth 
and its associates, until he became the instrument of their 
extirpation, we should have found, ere now, some of the usual 
indications which man, even in his wildest state, must leave 
behind him f some few traces of savage utensils, arrows, knives 
and other instruments of stone and bone, and the rudest pot- 
tery ; or, at all events, some bones of man himself would, ere 
this, have been discovered among the numberless remains of 
the lost species which he had extirpated. Jt follows, there- 
fore, from the absence of human bones and of works of art in 
the same deposits with the remains of mammoths, that man 
did not exist in these northern regions of the earth at or 
before the time in which die mammoths were destroyed ; and 
the enormous accumulation of the wreck of mountains that 
has been mixed up with their remains points to some great 
aqueous revolution as the cause by which their sudden and 
total extirpation was effected. It cannot be contended, that 
like small and feeble species, they may have been destro)’ed by 
wild animals more powerful dian themselves. The bulk and 
strength of die mammoth and rhinoceros, the two largest 
quadrupeds in die creation, render such an hypothesis utterly 
untenable. , 

The state of the argument then respecting the former cli- 
mate of the polar regions is nearly as follows is probwle 
that in remote periods, when the earliest strata were deposited, 
the temperature of a great part of the northern hemisphere 
equalled or exceeded that of our inodern tropics, And that it 
has been reduced to its present state by a series of successive 
changes* The evidence of this high tempeiMire and 
changes consists in the regular and successive variations in 
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character oi extin^ plants and anunak which we find buried 
one above another in the successive strata that compose the 
crust of the globe. These have in modem times been investi- 
gated with sufficient care and knowledge of the subject to 
render it almost certain that successive changes, from extreme 
to moderate heat, have taken place in those parts of th^ 
northern hemisphere which constitute central and southern 
Europe ; and although we are not yet enough acquainted with 
the details of the geology of the arctic regions to apply this 
argument to them with the same precision and to the same 
extent as to low^er latitudes, still we have detached examples 
of organic remains in high latitudes sufficient to show the 
former existence of heat in the regions where they are found— a 
few detached spots within the arctic circle, that ca4»be shown to 
have been once the site of extensive coral reefs, are as decisive 
in proof that the climate in these spots was warm at the time 
wkn these corals lived and grew into a reef, as, on the other 
hand, the carcass of a single elephant preserved in ice is de- 
cisive of the existence of continual and intense cold ever since 
tlie period at which it perished. We have for some time 
known that in and near Melville Island, and it has been ascer- 
tained by Captain Beechey’s expedition, that at Cape Thomp- 
son, near Beering’s Strait, there occur within the arctic 
circle extensive rocks of lime-stone containing many of the 
same fossil shells and fossil corals that abound in the carbo- 
niferous lime-stone of Derbyshire : the .remains of fossil ma- 
rine turtles also (chelonia radiata) have been ascertained by 
l^roiessor Fischer to exist in Siberia. These are enough to 
^how that the climate could not have been cold at the time 
nnd place when they were deposited; and the analogy of ad- 
jacent European latitudes renders it probable that the same 
cooling processes that were going on in them extended their 
influence to the polar regions also, producing successive re- 
nctions of temperature, accompanied by corresponding 
changes in the animal and vegetable creation, until the period 
^ived in which the elephant and rhinoceros inhabited nearly 
c entire surface of what are now the temperate and frigid 
*ones of the northern hemisphere. 
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Assumini^ then on sucli ovidonce as I have alluded to, tin 
tbrnuM* hiirh nanperature of tlie arctic circle, and knowing 
from the investnient in ic(‘ and preservation ot the carca^s ot 
lh(* iiiainmoth, that tins region was intiaisely cold at the time 
immediately succecdini^^ its death, and has so continued to tin 
presint hour; the ])ointon which we arc mo^t in want of dtcMve 
t'vidence is th(‘ tempcralurt; of the climatt; in which the main- 
moth lived. It is in violation of existini»- analo«ries to supjxm 
that any extinct ele phant or rhinoceros was more toleiani el 
cold than extinct corallines or turtles; and as this norilu i ii 
region of the (‘arih scians to have undergone suciv^Mo 
chang(!s from heat to cold, so it is prohahle that the l iM ol 
these chang('s was coincident with tlu* (‘Xtirpation of the mam- 
moth. Tha# this last change was sudden is shown In ih 
preservation ol the carcass in ice ; had it ht'en gradual. ii 
might have' caused th(‘ ( xtinction of the mammoth in llm 
])olar regions, hut would alh)rd no reason lor its e(|ual ixwi!- 
j)ation in lower latitmh's: hut il sudeUm and violent, aiul a!- 
tended In a general inundation, the tcmiperature jirecvdii'e 
this catasti o])li(' may have heen warm, and that immediaul} 
succeeding it intensely cold; and the cause producing tln" 
change of climate* may also have jiroduced an inuiulatiem 
siiHicient to destroy aiid hiiry in its ruins the animals wliuli 
then inliahitcd the surliice of the earth. 

I shall conclude these ohserv'ations with quoting in his own 
words tlie opinions of C’uvier, which have always appeared le 
me th(‘ most correct and most philosophical that IniNc hem 
yet advanced upon this suhiect.'^ 

* 'Tout lend done extienieinent inob.ible qiu* le> elepbdii'^ ([m out iDiiiin 
li\s Oh r()hj,des liabitoient et \ivoient dans ioh l>a\s ou Inn 
aiijouid’luii leurs o.s.scmens. 

llh n’ont pu y dispaioitre qne pai nne rexolution qui a fait jiein fme 
Icb mdividus exihlawh alors, ouparwu ehungement de elimat qui U -' a on 
peche de s’y propager. 

Mais queJk* qu’ait etc cette cause, elle a du ctre subite les oh et I 
si parfaitcmcnt ronsencs dans les plainrs de la SibeVie, ne le 'ont t]'u [ 
in i'loid (jui lci> Y cougele, ou ipii en gcncial airCte I action dt h ^ ^ 
sur eu\. Si cc froui nVtoit ani\t^ tpic jmi degree ct cc Iciiti. m ■ 
osbcmens, ct a plus forte raison les parties mol les dont 
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IliDM llIE NOTES ()!•' (’AITM-N BEKCHIA W FTI! A 1) ESC K 1 1* I’l O N 
Ml nil. INSECT AND Ol US BY E. T. IIENND'T, LSCi,, I I .s , &C. 

In llic hives of the domcslicated bees ol’ Mexico we iweet 
ill ,1 slriictiire iilto^ether peculiar, d’hey exhibit little of 
I' It i^iilarity of eoiistnictioii whicli characterizes the hives of 
It 111 I S ol the old coiitiiuuit, and are far inlcM’ior in this re- 
j'ui lo the habitations of wasps. In one jiartieiihir they 
l'[>’‘>^'iiuite to the nests of the Kiiropean humble bees; the 
'’nc\ which they contain is deposited in large bags distinct 
* 'HI the common cells. It is somewhat singular that so in- 
' a point of natural history has never been particularly 

oiir jirevious knowledge scarcely ('xtending beyond 
fii'ts, that some of the bees of Anua-ica Ibrm nests, like, 
ol wasps, attached to, or suspended horn trees, and 
‘iul by nil outer case constnictc'd by themselves; while 

(Ti\clej)j)t> auioicjit cii Ic tcniji^ dc sc dcVonjjioscr cuirimc 
tKjinc daii'? ]c-i pay^ cluuds ct tc'nijxircij. 

' '“‘‘'f'lt etc- .Miilout bicri impossible ciu’uii cadu\rc tout cntier, tel ijuo 
‘ M. Adams a decouwrt, cut con.sCive sexs chairs et sa peau sans 
I ' l'ii, “’’il n’civuit etc erixelopjie iinmediatcmcnt jiar les places qui 
I "lit oinscTu', 

' ' les hypotheses (run refroidissement graducJ dc la terre, 

' ^ ''Diatiun lente, soit dans rinclinaiscii, soil dans la jmsition de 
tumbeut d’ellos-tnemes. 

CuvKr, Ossemens Fvssiles, 1821, fom. i. p. 20:3. 
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others, incapable apparently of forming this outer crust for 
their hives, seek cavities ready formed for their reception, and 
in them construct their habitations. Instances of each of these 
kinds of hives are mentioned by Piso in his Natural.History 
of both the Indies (page H2) ; and Hernandez, in his history 
of Mexico (Lib. ix. p. 133), states, that the Indians keep 
bees analogous to ours, which deposit their honey in the hol- 
lows of trees. Little information beyond that furnished by 
these older writers is contained in more modern works ; and 
even the Baron Von Humboldt, to whose acute observation 
science is indebted for so many discoveries respecting the 
New World, appears not have noticed, with his usual care, 
the peculiarities of its bees. Had that distinguished traveller 
directed his attention to the habits of the species which he col- 
lected during his memorable journey, M. Latreille would 
doubtless have given to us the necessary details inj^is ex- 
cellent Monograph of the American Bees, included in /he 
Observations Zoologiques of M. Humboldt. In the valuable 
essay prefixed to this Monograph, M. Latreille has collected 
from authors numerous statements relating to the habitations 
of bee.s, and especially of those of America; but has added to 
them no new facts as regards the hives of the New World. 
The subject may, therefore, be regarded as altogether novel, 
and asVequiring some little detail in its explanation. 

In the domestication of the bees of Mexico but liule vii> 
lence is done to their natural habits. Inhabitants, in their 
wild state, of cavities in trees, a hollow tree is selected to form 
their hive. A portion of it, of between two and three feet m 
length, is cut off, and a hole is bored through the sides into 
the hollow, at about its middle. The ends of the hollow 
theiT stopped up with clay, and the future hive is suspenc 
on a tree, in a horizontal position, with the hole opening to tie 
cavity directed also horizontally. Of the hive, thus prepar^ i a 
swarm of bees speedily take possession, and commence ti^i 
operations by forming cells for the reception of their ar^ff^ 
* and sacs to contain the superabundant honey collect . 
them in their excursions. Two such hives, complete y 
and occupied, were brought to England, safely packed m 
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cent hides. Of these one has been forwarded to M. Huber, 
eminently distinguished for his highly interesting observations 
on the manners of bees ; the other lias been presented to the 
Linnaean Society. The latter has been carefully divided longh 
tutlinally, so as to expose its interior; a representation of 
which IS given on the opposite plate, one half of the natural 
size. In this view nearly the whole of the interior is visible ; 
scarcely a score of the cells, and very few of the honey sacs, 
having been removed with the upper portion of the trunk. 
It represents the comb as it would be seen in its natural 
horizontal position, by an observer looking upon it from 
above. 

The eye of an observer, accustomed to the r^ular dispo- 
sition of the comb in the hive of the European bee, is at once 
struck with the opposite directions assumed by it in different 
parts of that of the Mexican. Instead of the parallel vertical 
lasers of comb, we have here layers, some of which assume a 
vertical, while others are placed in a horizontal direction ; the 
cells of the latter being the most numerous. The cells, of course, 
vary in their direction, in the same manner as the comb which 
they form: tliose of the horizontal layers of comb being 
vertical, with their openings upwards, while the cells of the 
vertical comb are placed in a horizontal direction. In the 
horizontal cells the mouths are partly directed away from the 
entrance to the hive, and partly towards it ; the former direc- 
tion being given to those cells which occupy the middle layers 
of comb, and the latter to the cells which are placed on the 
side of the hive opposed to the opening. All the combs, both 
vertical and horizontal, are composed of a single seiies of cells 
applied laterally to each other, and not, as in the European 
hive bee, of two series, the one applied against the extremities 
of the other. The horizontal combs are much more regu- 
larly formed than the vertical, the latter being broken, and 
placed at uncertain distances, while the horizontal are per- 
fectly parallel with each other, forming uniform layers, and 
placed at equal distances. Between these parallel combs are 
processes of wax, partly supporting them, and passing from 
debase of one cell to tlie junction of others in the next layer. 

2 B 
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These columns are considerably stronger and thicker than the 
sides of the cells which they support. 

The cells appear to be destined solely for the habitation of 
the young. bees ; for in all that have been examined bees have 
been found. The bee is. placed in the cell with its hinder 
parts directed towards the mouth of the cell, which is covered 
by a granular mass, probably composed of the pollen of plants. 
The form of the cells is hexangular, but the angles are not 
sharply defined, and the mouth is scarcely, if at all, thicker 
than the sides. In their dimensions and relative proportions 
they differ materially from those of the European, and still 
more from those of the Indian bees, as may be seen by tlie 
subjoined table : 

Mexican. European. Indian. 

Diameter of cell . 24 . 3^ Ij . 24 

Depth of ditto .4 5.6 4-V • 6 

All of those which arc visible appear to be uniform in .size; nor 
without the destruction of the specimen can it be ascertaineil 
whether there are any larger cells for the larvae of the male^ 


of the queen. 

The combs are placed together at some distance from tin" 
opening of the hive, and form a group of an oval shape, con- 
sisting of five horizontal and parallel layers, occupying ilic 
part most remote from the opening; of an interrupted veiti- 
cal layer applied to the side opposed to the opening ; and of 
two principal, and two or three smaller, vertical layers in ll>o 
middle. The whole of these are supported by wax, spreac 
out into layers borne on processes of the same material, rest 
ing either on the wood of tlie cavity, or on other parts of the 
fabric of the comb. In these processes and layers of wax arc 
numerous openings of various sizes, at once admitting n 
ready access for the inhabitants to every part of the hive, an 
economizing the use of the material of which they are con 
structed. Some of the openings are of large dimensions 
The entrance into the hive is continued into a long^ ga 
which, to judge from the direction taken ^ 
stance introduced into it, leads beneath the combs to 
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very extremity. It is therefore probable that at the extremity 
the work of building commenced. 

Surrounding the combs are several layers of wax, as thin 
as paper, irregular in their form, and placed at some little dis- 
tance from each other, the instertices varying from a quarter 
to half an inch. One of these supports a vertical comb ; the 
others are connected to the combs only at their edges, or by 
processes or layers of wax. Externally to these are placed 
the sacs for containing honey, which are generally large, and 
rounded in form. They vary in size, some of them exceed- 
ing an inch and a half in diameter. They are supported by 
processes of wax from the wood of the cavity, or from each 
other, and are frequently applied side by side, so as mutually 
to afford strength to each other, and to allow of one side 
serving equally for two sacs. Their disposition is altogether 
irregular, and bears some resemblance to that of a portion of 
a launch of grapes, rendering it probable that Nieremberg was 
accpiainted with a similar nest, if not actually that of the 
same bee, although he denies to the one described by him the 
power of constructing combs. Some of the honey-sacs are 
placed apart from the others, forming a distinct cluster of the 
^anie general appearance as those immediately adjoining the 
comb. 


I'roin this singular position of the honey-sacs a most im- 
poriant advantage is obtained by the cultivators of the Mexi- 
can hive bee. To possess themselves of its honey it is unne- 
cessary to have recourse to the means adopted in Europe for 
^lupefying, or even destroying, the ^inhabitants of the hive. 

1 that is necessary is, to remove the plug from the end of 
^ e cavity employed as a hive, to introduce the hand, and 
^ithdraw the honey-sacs. The store of the laborious bee is 
transferred to the proprietor of the hive without injuring, 
almost without disturbing its inhabitants. The end of the 
IS then again stopped up ; and the bees hasten to lay up 
^ resh store of honey in lieu of that of which they have been • 
^spoiled, again to be robbed of their precious deposit. A 
treated in this way affords, during the summer, at least 
Harvests. 


2 B 2 
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The honey is usually pressed from the sacs by the hand. 
Its consistence is thin, but its flavour is good, although infe- 
.rior to that of the whiter honey furnished by tlie Spanish bee 
(probably our Apis meUifica^ L.). It does not readily fer- 
ment, some of that contained in the hive being perfectly sweet 
and grateful, even after its arrival in England. 

The wax is coarse in quality ; its colour is a dark yellowish- 
brown. The whole of it appears to be similar in texture and 
properties, as well tliat used in the construction of the cells, 
as that which is applied to the coarser work of forming honey- 
sacs and supports ; the only remarkable difference being, that 
in the former it is apparently paler, probably owing to the 
layers employed being considerably thinner and more delicate. 

Of the vamish-like substance known by the name of pro- 
polis, and used by the European bees to cover the foreign sub- 
stances with which they frequently come in contact, scarcely 
any vestige is exhibited, although we have evidence of its ex- 
istence. Tlie wood of the inside of the hive, except where 
wax is applied to it, is perfectly naked. 

The hollow of the trunk forming the hive now before us is 
irregular in its outline, and varies in its breadth in different 
parts. Its average diameter, however, is about five inches. 
The length occupied by the cells is more than seven inches ; 
and the total length between the extremities of the honey-sacs 
is fifteen inches. The number of its inhabitants, assuming 
that of the cells as a guide, must have been considerably 
under a thousand ; a number trifling in comparison with that 
contained in the hives of the European bee, which commonly 
amounts to as many as twenty-four thousand. 

The bee by which this nest is constructed is smaller than 
the European hive bee ; its abdomen, especially, being much 
shorter than that of our common species. Like all those 
American bees which approach in their habits to our Euro- 
pean race, it is readily distinguished from that, and from all 
other hive bees yet discovered in the Old World, by the fonn 
of the first joint of its hinder tarsi, which is that of a triangle, 
with the apex applied to the tibia. On account of this variation 
in the form of a part so important to the economy of bees, mo- 
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(lem entomologists have universally agreed in' the propriety of 
regarding the American races as constituting a distinct group 
from the bees of the Old World. M. Latreille has gone fur- 
ther, by subdividing the American bees into two genera ; 
pom^ in which the mandibles are not toothed ; and Trigom^ 
in which these organs are dentate. Of the propriety of this 
subdivision, which hitherto seemed to be supported by the 
general appearance of the insects referred to each group, the 
examination of the bee whose nest has been just described has 
given rise to considerable doubts. In it one of the mandibles 
is toothed, and the other is nearly entire. Its technical cha- 
racters, therefore, are intermediate between the two genera, 
with a leaning toward Trigona ; but its general appearance is 
entirely that of a Melipona^ approaching very closely to that 
of Melipona favosa^ Latr., Apis favosa, Fab. That it cannot 
be that species, or any of the nearly related ones described by 
M Latreille in the Observations 2k>ologiques, is evident from 
the dentation of its mandible, and it may, therefore, be re- 
garded as new to science. It is described in a note *. The 

* Melipona Beecheii. — MeL nigresems, margine postico segmentorum 
nUommk quinque antcriorum Jlavo : mandibuld sinhtrd apice bk vel fri* 
Apiifatd, 

DEtjca. — Corpus totum nigreacens, praeter abdominis segmentorum mar- 

gincs. 

Mandihida sinistra apice bi- vel tri-dentata, dextera submutica : amble 
pallid^ refescentibrunnece, basi apieeque tantum brunneo-nigris. 

Clypem albido-villosus, maculis tribus nigris : duae laterales elongatae, 
unica apicalis rotundata. 

dntennae articulo pflmo bninneo-fusco, pallidiori: reliquis satura- 
tioribus. 

f'acies infern^ albido-, supern^ fusco-, villosa. 

Thorax totus nifescenti-tomentosus. 

Abdomen rufescenti-pubescens : segmentorum* quinque anteriorum mar- 
gines postici flavi. 

Center albido-villosus: segmentorum quinque anteriorum margines 
postici albido -flavescentes. 

Pectus albido 'tomentosum. 

Femora tibitsque nigrje, albido -villosac, tibipe posticae macul4 medii 
rufescenti-brunned. 

Tani fulvi, antic^ albido-, postici et ad apices, rufo-villosi. 

Al<s dilute rufescentes, nervis rufescentibus. 
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name which is there proposed for it is a just tribute to the ob* 
seiwer, to whom we owe the first opportunity possessed in Eu- 
rope of becoming acquainted with its habits and economy. 

Some curious stories are related by the possessors as to the 
manners of these bees, one of which deserves to be recorded. 
They assert that at the entrance of each hive a sentinel is 
placed to watch the outgoings and incomings of his fellows, 
and that this sentinel is relieved at the expiration of twenty- 
four hours, when another assumes his post and duties for the 
same period. On the duration of this guard some doubts may 
seasonably be entertained, but of its existence ample evidence 
was obtained by repeated observation. At all times a single 
bee was seen occupying the hole leading to the nest, who, on 
the approach of another, withdrew himself within a small 
cavity, apparently made for this purpose on the left-hand side 
of the aperture, and thus allowed the passage of the indivi- 
dual entering or quitting the hive ; the sentinel constantly re- 
suming his station immediately after the passage had been 
effected. That it was the same bee which had withdrawn 
that again took his station in the opening, could not be mis- 
taken ; for his withdrawal was only into the cavity on the side 
of the hole, in which his head was generally in view during the 
brief interval .while the other was passing ; and that head 
again immediately started forwards into the passage. During 
how long a lime the same individual remained on duty could 
not be ascertained ; for although many attempts were made to 
mark him, by introducing a pencil tipped with paint, he con- 
stantly eluded the aim taken at him, and it was therefore im- 
possible to determine with certainty wdiether the current 
reports concerning him were or were' not founded in fact. 
With the paint thus attempted to be applied to the bee, the 
margin of the opening was soiled; and the sentinel, as soon as 
he was free from the annoyance he suffered from the tlirusts 
repeatedly made at his body, approached tlie foreign substance 
to taste it, and evidently disliking the material he withdrew 
into his hive. The hole was watched to see what would be 
the result of this investigation of the substance, and a troop 
of bees was soon observed to advance towards the place, each 
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individual bearing a small particle of wax or . of propolis in 
his mandibles, which he deposited in his turn upon the soiled . 
part of the wood. The little labourers then returned to the 
hive, and repeated the operation until a small pile rose above 
the blemished part, and completely relieved the inhabitants 
from its annoyance. 

If the existence of such a sentinel as has just been described 
con safely be admitted, his utility would be unquestionable, as 
being at all times prepared to onoounter a straggling stranger, 
or to give warning of the approach of a more numerous body 
of foes. Such foes actually exist in moderately sized black 
ants, which sometimes in small, and occasionally in large, 
bands attack the hive, and between which and the industrious 
bees desperate conflicts often take place. In these struggles 
the bees generally- obtain the victory; but they are occa- 
sionally mastered by the overpowering numbers of their 
opponents. 
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WORDS OF. THE WESTERN ESjQUlMAUX. 

This vocabulary contauis a collection of words made by 
Mr. Collie, Mr. Osmer, and myself from straggling parties 
of, Esquimaux, whom we met principally in Kotzebue Sound. 
It agrees in many respects with that given by Captain Parry 
in his second voyage, particularly in the numerals, the ele- 
ments, and celestial bodies, and the names of animals which 
are common to both places, and leaves no doubt of the two 
languages being radically the same; though, as might be ex- 
pected, the idioms are somewhat different. 

Captain Parry’s remarks upon the language of the Eastern 
Esquimaux seem to apply equally to that of the Western na- 
tion, of which the very few words beginning with 6, rf, /, y, r, 
«, and the absence of the letters, v, a:, may be adduced 
as instances. The Western Esquimaux also appear to have 
the peculiarity of varying their pronunciation, but without 
materially softening the words. On the whole, the Western 
Esquimaux language has more gutturals, and the words in 
general have a harsher sound than those of the Eastern tribe. 

My knowledge of the language is too limited to enable me 
to offer any further remarks on this subject, and I can only 
submit the vocabulary as it is, persuaded, from the care tliat 
has been bestowed upon it, that it will prove useful to per- 
sons who may visit the N. W. coast of America. At the 
same time I cannot vouch for a perfect understanding a^- 
w«^ subsisting between the inquirer and the respondent, 
though I have reason to think it was not often -otherwise. 
The most ridiculous mistakes have occasionally been made 
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by collectors of words of barbarous languages, and I was 
early warned to be careful* by being innocently enrolled 
in the number of persons who b^d been deceiv^. I one 
[lay showed an Esquimaux an engraving of a musk bull, 
to which . he immediately applied the name of Mignunc; 
and I wrote in my vocabulary accordingly, but I soon after- 
wards discovered that the word applied only to the material 
with which the bull appeared to be drawn, that is, phintbagOf 
of which the Esquimaux have a great deal, and that the 
proper name for the animal was a very different word. 

The initials in the small column denote the collector; those 
words which have a C affixed to them are to be pronounced 
according to the following directions: 

“ A is either a’ (fat), or a* (far), as in Walker's English 
Pronouncing Dictionary. This letter is generally marked, * 
ami when it is not, its association with the consonants will 
point out the particular -sound to be used.* E is generally 
the e* of die aliove-mentioned Dictionary, but when marked^, 
it is to be pronounced as in me, Ei is to be pronounced as in 
(ierman, ein^ eisel^ gieser, Eu as in French, /as in pi^n. 

0 as in no^t, or otherwise, as marked. Oo as in moon, U 
as in lu'^b. 

L'l is according to the Spanish pronunciation, and gly 
''here mentioned, according to the Italian ; where not, as iii 

Pnglish. Qu as in English. R as in French, and R still 
Jiiorc roughly guttural as in the Northumbrian dialect. ‘ This 
“lark (+) always points out a guttural pronunciation, and is 
\ery common in the language; some individuals, however, 
“f’iiig it much more tlian others. S is pronounced as in side, 
and ss as in glass, Y as in yet, and never used as a vowel. 

^ is sounded as in lizard. Ch is the Spanish x, and the 
fireek ^ of the Scotch Universities. Gh has nearly the same 
^und. 

* ia to be sounded as aout in French — very nearly as oh in the 
^nglish'world sound. At is heard in wild. G is hard, unless oth<§tilitii|ie 
Mentioned, * 
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'fengliiklV^n^* 






j.Qo-lgc ma, Oo lim-ma * . 

C. 

Adize, an 

• e 

J Oo-lee mow (axe) 
iTschik-luk * . 

B. 

Anchor . . 

• • 

Kee-sock * V • 

B, 

C. 

Am, the •• 

m • 

Attsik * : 

below the elbow ; 

• • 

Tad- leek , 

B. 

^rmlet, a thin piece of ivory or’ 

) 


leather formed so as to 

cover 

V Man-yera (yconst) . 


part of the wrist and defend it 

C. 

from the bow-string# Ac. 
Arrow 

• • 

) 

Kak-a-r5ok . . , 

B. 

head of bone, sharp 


Ka-w^e ruk 

C. 

ditto, blunt 

• • 

Koo-koo-gwait 

lb. 

1 

S 

• e 

Ko-kick-chltgvik . 

ib. 

ditto, ditto 

• • 

r A-kablook-see-goo-tat (sete 
1 Stone . # 

ib. 

dumb-head 

0 • 

Knoo-e-ak » . # i 

.B. 

Awl . , 

f « 

Poo-toon * • • 

0. 

Aae 

e • 

Atti-ghim-nuk 

B. 

Back, the 

0 ♦ 

Ko-l^-ka*? . . . 

C, 

Bag, a (of salmon-skin) 

• • 

fPoo-lshik 1 (r) 
vPeeanik / 1 

ib. 

ditto (of canvas) 


Pordss ^ • 

ib. 

Baidair 

% • * 

f Oo-me-ak 
' 05-roee-&k 

B. 

C. 

Ball, a cannon . , 

• • 

0-whak . t 

ib. 

Bark, (of a dog) • . 

e • 

Ky-rauk . . 

0. 

Beach, the , 

% • 

Tsinnar 

fi. 

Bead (of any cdloui') and size 

/ Tshung-au-nik 
^ Tbung-au-rSt 

c. 

Ib. 

ditto 

, * 

Tshung-aupia-wlk 

ib. 



Tshung-aa-runnik ; • 

ib. 

D 


blue 

Bear, a . • 
ikin of 

Beard and whiskers- 


Chu-Q|i>rihii^ 
Tsu-nkrr, or Tsu-ia^k 
lb-ne^&k\ \ 'L ^ 

{ Oo-imcn-oomiC 
Oomich (p) 


• ik* 

. 

. C- 

. ik- 
. ft- 
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Beaver (the ammiil) v 

Beaver (etched iipon bpne) 
skin . « 

Belly 

of a wonNm . . 
of a man 
Bill, of a bird 

Bird 

swimming : . 

Bite, to . . 

Black colour , , 

BIqpd .. 

Blue, it is . , 

Blue and azure colour 

Blubber , , 

Body . , , , 

Bone , . , , 

Boots, native . , 

Book 
Bore, to 

Bottle, (a glass) 

Bottle 

Bow, a 

Bow-string 

Bow (a broken one) 

Bow to shoot with (as carved^ 
Bow, for shooting .* « 

Bowl, a 

of wood 

(a laige wooden; 

Box , , ^ 

Box, a small ivory . , 


SiQaUhatia Nsimi. 


c Kee-yee*ak , 

. C. 

X Wai-luk-tuk 

. ibv 

Keeyee-ak 

. ib- 

ditto . . 


Kai-yak . . , 

• ib# 

Nad-djigga . , 

. ib. 

Dlrduck 

. B, 

£e-ed>djook , 

. C. 

. , + 


TTIn-me-a-rit 

. lb. 

' Tin^g4ii£>.|o5-rak 


Ti-mai-rik 

. ib. 

r Nig-ge-rungwl 

• C. 

1 Kai-ook*toon ? 


f Kang-no-ak 


X To-ring-naltik 

/ ro. 

rA-ook 

. C. 

X Ka-6op-e 

. B. 

Renneck 

. ib. 

f Ka-oo-gll-ak 

. C. 

1 A-gli-oo-ik 

. ib. 

Tsed-lu-ou-rok 

. B. 

A-seet . * 

• ib* 

Oa-ee-yak * 

• C. 

r Kum*muk 

\ ih 

1 Kummugga . 


A-gluc i-wick 

* 0. 

Nee-ouk-toon 

. C. 

Ee-moon. , . 

. ib. 

Im-wd-en 

. B, 

P&tik; aik, Pitik«ehUa 

. ib. 

Oo>kwak-ta , 

. ib. 

Na wik-tdk Petiksik 

.. c. 

Pe<teik-ta-rik 

- 

Pee-tik-seek» or Setka 

• B. 

Kalluon-goo-reak 

. ib. 

Nanna-uck . 

. lb. 

Poo-goo-tuck 

. B. 

Chdd-15o>dit 

; ib. 

Aul-tooit 

. c. 
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XngtfiK N«maf. 
Boy. . 

Brass, a large hook of 
Branch of a shrub 
Bring it . 

Bring it here 
Breast; a person's * 
Breasts, a woman’s 
Broken, a stick 
Broken 

Breeches , , 

Bull; a 
Button 

Butterfly 

Button 
Buttocks, the 

Canoe 

Canoe of skins 

Cap, or hood 

Cap, an European 

Cap, native, of birch bark 

Catch, to (wheh throwing) 

Chain 

Chamisso Island 

Cheek, the 
•Child, a > 

Chin 

Clouds 

Codlings (small fish) 

Cold, (shivering) 

Comb, a hair 
Cork, a . , 


Namei. 

* Ein-yook , • . C. 

, Tsha-wa-kacht . , i(,, 

. Ok-pwit . , , jj, 

. Koki-ghe«e-wha . . fi. 

. Kok-ee-gee-ga , C. 

A-tig-git, Tsha-guga (p) ib. 
. Ei-ing-gek-ku , . ib. 

. . Na-wik-tuk . . ib. 

. A-yiik-se-m&rt , . B. 

r Koo-now-ita , . ib. 

1 Koke-lek . . .0. 

. Moong-mack . . B. 

, Nuck-top-ou . ♦ ib. 

r Dtar-dle-e-utsik • , ib. 

1 Tak-kull-loo-kwi-tak . C. 
, Nak-to-ik . . ib. 

. Ek-kook (pd) . ib 

. ' Ki-yack . . . B. 

, Kai-yak , . . C. 

. Naza-oun . . . B. 

. Nad-dsaun . . C. 

. Poo-tak . . . 

. A-kok-sho . • 

, Knoo-oq-lok . . 


{ Ee*a-roo-ik • • 

Eow-ick . . • 

Oo-loo-ruk-ka,0-u-lu-at(w) C. 


. . Ee gee-In«gu-ga-ga 

r Ta-bloo-a, Ta-boo*loo 
' ’ I Tub-du-ah (p^) 

, , Noo-oo-cS-a 

M6ng-a? 

. , Kai-rung-a . 

{ jgli-zucket 
Igli-oo-tik 
I-gli-a-bo-tik 

{ Tshee-mee-at 
Chim-eya 


. ib. 
}., 

. ib 
. ib 
. ib 
. B* 
. 0. 
. c. 
. ib. 
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English Ntiiies. 

Cough . . ♦ 

Covvorcalf 

Crab, a •• 

Creej), to, on hands and feet . 

Crow-berries 
Crow'berry bush . . 

Cry 

Cup, ivory 
Curlew, a 


Eiqvitttttt I^Aines. 
Koak-tshee-nar 

O. 

Nai-mik-to5k-too 

a 

Poo-6o*i-ak 

ib. 

, Edloo-az-rey-uk ^ 

B. 

Pa-mok-tok * 

C. 

Azee-ret, A-zee-ak 

ib. 

Pa-oo-mau-tit 

. C. 

Ky-rook 

. 6. 

Ki-oon-na . 

• Cp 

Shee-ak-too-ok 

. ib. 


Deck, the ship’s 
Deer-skin frock 
Decr-skin ‘ 

Dodo (a bird) 
Dog, skin of 


Drill (a native) 

Drill-bow 

used also for procuring a 
Drill, to 


Drill-socket 


Dance, natire .. •• Kal-lau-rok-tok 

j . f Ang-a-yoo-rok, 
Dance, or jumping up and down | 

Dart.asniall ' •• Ninee-uk-puk 

Dan for birds ' •• Ni-nask-puk 

Dart with three prongs in the middle Noo-yak-kwa 


Muk-ti-hik 
E-ee-rah) or Atti guy 
Itch*sek 
Ne-ak-tshuk 
Kim-muck 

( Kenma 
Koo-ne-ack 
E-dill'-leem 
Too-koo-ra 
}ght Too-wachk 
Pee-tak-toon 
j Keng-me-ak 
• 1 6mee-yak 


Drink, to ' 

Drink 

Dium, or tambourine 
I^uck, a 


Ee-moon 

E-mug 

Chowg-suk 

{ E-wuck 
Ee-wak’* (i) 
Ee-wark («) 


. ib. 

} ib. 

. K 
. ib. 

. C. 

. iba 

. B. 

. ib. 

. C. 

. B. 

. C. 

. B. 

. C. 

. ib. 

. ib. 

. ib. 

. B. 

. ib. 
. C. 

. Ba 

. ib. 
. ib. 
. 0 . 
. ib. 


i Tchee-u^tik 
See-teek ... 
Tsee-luk, Tsce-lig-ga . 
.Tshe^-dik (w) 


£ar, the 


<3 P 9' 
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Karthcn-Jar 

Eat (or chew) to . . 

Effg; 

Eight 
Elbuwi the 

Eye, the . . 

Eyebrow, the 


£i<}iiiiBMx Names. 

Ig-hu-nee . . . g 

{ A-8had-lQO*ik . . c. 

Ishad-loo-weet . . g 

Man-nik . . . o. 

Penayua • , . g. 

<'e-koot-ajk,or Eedceootsik C. 
f Erick . . . B. 

t Eer ruk-ka, Ee-rik, Erruk C. 
f Ka-bloo-ce-a, Ka-blo-otka ib. 
c Ka-bloo-ai . . B. 


Face, the 

•• ^ 

‘ Kee>na, or Kinna 
. Kenuck 

. C. 

. B. 

Falcon . * 


Kje-goo-at 

. ib. 

Far off 


Munna 

. ib. 

Fawn (aa carved) 


£um>nak . « 

. f. 

Feather, a 


Tshoo-lak 

. ib. 

Finger, the firat 


Teg-heya 

.• B. 

middle 


Ko-duk-Iuk 

. ib. 

third 


Mak-la-e-rah 

. ib. 

little « . 


£kick-koke . 

. ib. 

Fingers, the 


Ta-maridreh 

. c. 

nail, the 


^Koo-kwit-ka, Koo-kwik-ka in. 
Kou-kwik-kur tamar-drah ib. 

* 


iKoo-gwek (pd) 

. ib. 

Finger, the first 


Tee-ge-ra, Tee-ke-ra 

. ib. 

second 

•• 1 

^ Kei-tik-kluk-a . Ojj, 

. Kei-lik'kluk, Kei-tik-klo-a J 

third 

•• ^ 

' Muk'gle-rad 

•}ib. 

little 

1 

. Meu-gigg'-le-ra 
E-rit-ka-mak * 

. J 

. ib. 

Fire, a 

•• 1 

f Ig-nik 
. Ignuck 

, ib. 

. B. 

Fire, to strike 


Ig-ne-dit 

. c. 

Fish . « * * 


Khallo-ight, Khalloo 

. B. 

Fish, small 


Too-mo-e 

. C. 

long 


Tyoong-me 

. ib* 

. B. 

. ib. 

D 

Flounder, (or fiat«fish) 


Ik-hanni-luk * 

Fly. a 


Ko-kwel-lock 

Foot of a man, or animal 


Iddi-guy 
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Engluh NaiMi. 

EaquImMift Nsmei. 


Foot or feet . . 

Il-tc-ga-ra 

C. 

Fork; ivory, used also as a comb 

Ni-yik-kik 

ib. 

Fox • • • • » • 

Kiok toot 

B. 

Fox (as carved) 

Ka-ee-yok 

C. 

Fox-skin, brown . . 

Ka-ee-yok-tok®® 

ib. 

Friend, or term of friendship . , 

11-lipo-lce 

ib. 

Frock, (skin) 

Oo-kwak, Oo-kwa 

ib. 

made of gut . , 

r Nyel.look,aIsoKa-pee-tuk, 


L Ka-be-took . , 

ib. 

of hare-skin 

05-quad-lik , ^ 

ib. 

Funnel, a (copper stove) 

Kan-mu-yuk , , 

ib. 

Fur 

Mit-koot 

ib. 

Garnets , , . , 

Nalloo-na-vitka ? , 

ib. 

(iaiters 

Kammuck . , 

B. 

Geese, rising 

Tattee-ree-gak , * 

c. 

(as carved) ,, 

r Tattee-regu, Tut-tee-Jee-a 


^ ruk, and nalloo-yik-ka , 

ib. 

Give it me , , , , 

f Pee-gle-gi-woong-a 

t. 


' Wung-ee-gla-gu . J 

Glove (of natives) . , 

r A-dr<5-get, At-ka-li-ga, A- 1 

•ib. 

Gloves , , ^ ^ 

^ dre-ret . , i 

Adj-guy-r^dt 

B. 

Go away . , 

Illip-se 

ib. 

Go, to 

Il-ti-wal-luk * , 

C. 

Going away 

Pee-art . , , 

B. 

Goat 

r Koo-ne-ak , 

C. 

Good, very , , ^ , 

^ Ip-na-uck 

B. 

Nee-ok-muk , 

C. 

G<^d, I am 

Na-koo-roo-oh , , 

ib. 

Good, it is ^ ^ 

Na-koo-rit 

C. 

it, or he is . . 

Good, not 

r * * * * 

Ma-may-poke 

B. 

Na-koo-rit-nau 

C. 

rass, engravings of 

Grass 

P •• •• • • 

0-kwait (’7) 

ib. 

Ee-boo-wit (®7) , 

ib. 

^f«en colour 

Grouse 

a white • , . 

r ii ^ • • 

0 kok* 

ib. 

Ar-hay-ghi-uk , ^ 

B. 

Alla-wa, Naw-yet ? » 

C. 

(parasitic) 

Ike-muk . , ; 

ib. 

'mall (L. Sabini) .. ■ 

f E-ga-goo-i-ak (i) 

' Kai-ki-ge-gai-ak (it) . j 

• ib* 
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EiqxumaUa Names. 


Gun, a 

Kee-suk 

. R 

Gun, a great 

Tshoo'poon, On-youna 

. C. 

Guard-fislv • . 

.Tz near-odk . 

. B. 

1 

'Noot-tset, Noot-zatka, 


Hair, of tlw head . . * • n 

Noot-tset'ka 

r* 

1 

-Dtoo-tset (p^) 

J 

Hair, human 

Nuchet 

. B. 

Hammer, an iron . . 

Ka-wook, Kb-kek-toon 

. t. 

Hammer, to 

Karroo-o-tuck 

. B. 


" Kar-roo-tok . 

. ib. 

Hammer, to, or strike with . . -j 

^ Ktai-roo-ik 


Hand, the 

Arge-gei, Ardge-gei 

. (. 

j 

■ 0-good-logh . 

. ib, 

Hare, a . . . . * * 1 

. (Quel-luk (k) . • 

. 

Harpoon (os thrown) 

Oo-nak 

. ib. 

Harpoon, as carried when walking 

Oo-nee-yak 

. ib, 

Har|)oon, to 

Naul-lik-kwa 

: ib. 

Harj)oon-line (coil of) 

Allara 

. ib. 

j 

f Allik 

. ib 

Harpoon .. •• 1 

L Ncnak-pluk . 

. B 

. J 

r Nea-koa 

. ib 

Head, the .. •• 1 

1. N^ak-kvva 

. C 

crown of 

Ka'b-br’a 

. ib. 

of my . . 

Ka<b-dja^k-ka* 

. ib» 

front of 

Ka-wa, or Ka’b-wa’ 

. ib. 

Heel 

Kite-meek 

. 0. 

Hook, fish 

Nik-sik 

. t\ 

and line 

Nicht-siak 

. lb. 

Hoop, for tent 

Sow-soro-uk . 

. B. 

r 

Husband 

(Qua-Oog 

. 1. . 

I, or me . 

Woong-a 

. ib- 

D 

Image, an . « 

Inn4-moo*rok 

, D’ 

c 

Imber goose, a young 

Mul-le-kak . ^ - 

ib. 

Inlet- 

Ro-ook 


Instalment (musical) made of 


ib, 

bunch of cords and the tips of 

> Ni-mik-taut'ak 


birds' bills 

1 

lb 

Instruments for cutting ivory 

Kaigne-noo-strak • 

lb. 

Iron 

Tsha-wek 
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Instrument for cuttinp^ stone 
heads 

arrow 

l-Keg-lce-chea . 

. B. 

hland, an 

. . 

Tudra . 

. ib. 

Jar, a 


Kr)o-loot-za 

. ib. 

earthen 

. . 

Ig-hu-nee 

. ib. 

h or) head carved .. 

•• 

Nee-wach-toon 

. C. 

Kettle, a 


Im-nii-ruk 

. ib. 

Kid, to contain water 

. . 

Mizo-ghau 

. B. 

Kid, to contain oil . . 

. , 

Kottoo-ack 

. B. 

Knife, E-iquiinaux . . 

. « 

Seque-tat 

. ib. 

other 

. . 

Pe-yar-tuk 

. ib. 

of stone 


See-goo- tat 
^ Sha-mang-ine 

. C. 

native, of iron 

. . 

Tshaii-ung-mun 

LTslia-moon 


carved for scooping 

, . 

Mid-del-lik . 

. ib. 

European 


Tshauek . , 

. ib. 


, . 

Pen-ne-yok-ta 

. ib. 

Know (I don’t) 

•• 

Ny-loo-gah 

. 0. 

I-»bret (lip ornament, and 

hole 1 

1 Too-tuk, Poo-tuk . 

. C. 

for ditto) 

.. J 

N^)0-tauk (w') 


Ud!e, a 

, . 

Imdd-once 

B. 

i-ike (colour) 

•• { 

Ang-a-ook, Kcg-niung- 
nak 

. C. 

^'‘^nd, or earth opposed to sea 


Tee-drak 

. ib. 

to 


I-glak-tok 

. ib. 

Uad 

to . . 


Koo-ou-sow-tik 

, B. 


Ach-rak-ty’^ak-took 

. C. 

! 


Ka-nuck 

0. 

hi>. hen 


Ked)uch-au>rit 

B. 

upper , , 


Kok-luk. 

B. 

urnanient 


Too-olucka 

ib. 

lower 

Lobster 

Look, to 


Kak ker-luk . 

C. 


Poo-tchu-o-tnk 

B. 


Te-eg-loo-gook 

C. 

^t a tiung 


Teed' la-book 

B. 

'''•‘^iug-glass 


Tak-a-toon 

ib. 

''^'L '^unething 


Oo-inai>to()n . 

C. 
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Maul (a wooden) .. 

Kad-roo-tock 

B. 

Mallet) wooden 

Ka-di-oo-tak, and ka-oon 

t. 

Man, a .. 

Tukk 

ib. 

Many (a great many) (a general 



superlative) .4 I 

>> Minna minna 

ib. 

A long way oflf , . . . 



Many in number 

Ko-lug-na, Ta-maum 

ib. 

Marline-spike, small 

!■ Ke-poot-tak 

ib. 

of ivory, forlacing bows . . 



Martin (as carved) . . 

Ama-rok 

ib. 

Match, a, of a cottony or woolly ' 

► Ee-goo-rit 

C. 

nature . . . . - 



Mast, ships 

Nake-puk-tuk 

ib. 

Mast, boat’s . . 

Doo-bak-ti 

B. 

Mirror, a 

Kaing-nee-gaun 

C. 

Moon, the 

Tak-kuk 

ib. 

his name 

Tad-kuck 

B. 

More 

Tshau-loc 

C. 

Mountain . . • • 1 

" Mug-wee 

lb. 


1 Magoo-Magoo 

C. 

Mouse and skin 

Au-ing-nyak 

C. 


^Kuck-a-luk, ka-klook *1 

^ib. 

Mouth, the . . . 4 - 

f Kai-nee-ak (w) . j 



iKan-nuck 

0. 

Mouse 

K66bl^-ook 4 

B. 

Musk-ox... 

Moong-mak , 

ib. 

ditto 

Oo-ming-mi . 

C. 


rPaoona? 

B. 

Musk-rat . . . . . . ^ 

( Kec-boo-gal-lok . 1 

k. 


vKee-boo-wal-luk . ^ 

1 

Musket, a 

Tshoo-poou 

ib. 

ditto 

Tsou-kodt 

B. 

Nail, an iron 

Ke^-ke’-ak 

C. 

Narwhal . . 

Tse-doo-kek . 

B. 

Neck . . . . . . ’ 

f Kaiig-oot-tsitka, koom-oot 

c 


1 tsia 


Near 

1-muckt 

B. 


Needle sewing, of wire 


fMik-koon «7 

I mek-koott (w) • 
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Needle-ctse ivory . . 

Mik-kun-mik 

. c. 

for making nets 

l^w-wi-law>tik 

. ib. 

Net, a 

Nee-gal-lik 

. C. 

a.diflferent sort 

Korak, akadoo-na 

. ib. 

large, for seals 

Koo-brak 

. ib. 

No . . . . . . « 

^Naga, Nau-me 
! Tuum, Na-u 

}c. 


LNaga, Na-o, Aunga 

. B. 

None, I have 

Peed-lark 

. ib. 

None, he has 

Peed-lo . 

. ib. 

No more, none 

Pied-lak ^ and «7 

. C. 


rNognuck or Kingar 

. B. 

Nose . , . . . . ■< 

King-na-ga, king-a-na 



^King-nuk (pd) 

Ochre, red 

Eeta 

. ib. 

Oil 

O'k'tsho^k 

. C. 

Otler (as carve(^) .. 

Amdo 

. ib. 


rTe-ghe-ak-b65k 

. B. 

Oiter*skin . . , , < 

Am4ok-tok a«d v 



L(i) Ami-nak-tok (k) 

J-C. 

Owl 

Ign^-zSe-wyuck 

. B. 

Paddle .. .. 

r Par-hud-duc 

. ib. 

1 

L Par-hua-uk 

. C. 

1 

^Aan nuch Aug-noon’^ 

. ib. 

Paddle, to . . •• s 

Hang-noon (w) 

. ib. 

1 

lAng-oo-lik 

. ib. 

Pelican (print of a) 

Pe«bliark-took 

. B. 

Pig 

At-kah 

. 0. 

Piatt 

Pee 2 -liar*uk . 

. B. 

Plover, the golden . . 

Tood-glict 

. ib. 

ditto , , • . 

' Too-lik and v 

. 


. Tood-lik’*’^ . 

• c. 

Plumbago, black lead 

Mign-noon 

. ib. 

Porcupine, a 

I-gla-koo-suk 

. B. 

Porpoise, a 

Aghi-bee*zee-ak 

. ib. 

Posts over yourts . , . . 1 

[ Ai-ye 

. C. 

supporting sledges . . ^ 

^t)t, earthen, of natives 

Eg^gun 

. ib. 

2 c 2 
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Pour, to . . 

. Eu-koo-i-ruk . 

, c 

Prince of Wales, Cape 

King-a-gee 

r ib. 

Prongs for small darts 

A-goot-say 

B 

Ptarmigan, a 

Kau-wik 

C 

Puffin, a . . 

f At-pak^7, Ke‘-lu'*ng-n’^ 

ib. 


1 Kdoall-nockt 

B. 

Puffin (red feet of) .. 

Itti-guy-it . , 

ib. 

Pull out (to turn inside out) ‘ 

0-li-dju-nauk 

C. 

Pyrites, iron 

Ick-nay-ack . 

B. 

jQuiver and bow case 

Pe-tik-sik-tak 

C. 

Rabbits .* 

Noo-poo-i-t.'ik-tuk 

ib. 

Racoon (skin of) .1 

Tsich-r^-buck 

B. 

Rat, gray-spotted . , 

Tshuch-a-rik, Tshee-ge-rik C. 

Raven 

Too-loo-ak 

ib. 

Rein-deer 

Took-too, Took-too 

ib. 

Rein-deer (as engraved) 

Too-too-ak • , 

‘ib. 

Rein-deer 

Tootoot . , 

B. 

Right, you are 

Ta-raar-ilra . 

C. 

Ring (for finger) 

Nal-loo-i-a 

ib. 

River, or stream 

Koo-uok 

B. 

River, a large 

Koo-rook 

C. 

River in the Bay of Good Hope 

Ma-de-ok 

ib. 

Root 

1-koo-tsbook 

ib. 

Rope, a 

Lich-loo-nat , 

ib. 

Run, to . . 

Ak-pa-ruk-tuk 

ib. 

Rurick Rock, or Island 

A-hgho-le-a . 

ib. 

Sail, a ship’s . , * * "i 

■ Kaign-nil-bratup ? . 
Ten-yet-raw-te-taka ? 

fib. 

Salmon, fresh 

Tee-lang-uk . 

ib. 

ditto 

j 

l-shalloo-ok . 

A-koMoo ruk “'and ^7 ^ 

B. 

Salmon, dried , . • • 'S 

A-ral-la-roo-ak . , 

A-dal-gunuk-roo-ak 

>C. 

ditto 

l*shalloo-roo-ok 

B. 

Salmon-skins, dried ... 

' Ka-look-peoit, Ka-loo- 

C. 

. kwit*® 

Salmon -skin bag . . > ... 

Ick-pai-ruck . 

B. 
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Sand 
Scar . 

Scrape, to 

Scraper of stone for hides 
Scra])er of bone 
Scratch, to 

Sea, or water generally 

Sea, the , . 

Sea-horse 

Seal, large , . 

Seal 

ditto 

Seal (a different sort) 

Seal (long and short) 

Sew, to . . * , 

Shake (with cold) , . 

Ship or boat 
Ship, a 
Sheep, a , , 

Show it , , 

Sheep , , , , 

Shell (murex) 

S^iell (of fish) 

Ship, go on board . . 

Shoe 

Shoulder, the 
Shrew, a 
Shovel or spade 

.. 

Skin . , , ^ * 

Skin for tambourine 

Skin of rein-deer used for ten 

Skin (covering of tents) 

Skin of brown squirrels 
Skin of birds , , 

Skin, shirt of , , 

Skinning an animal (as carvec 
Skull of porpoise , . 

^ky, the 


£«quittMux Namei. 


Koo-wee*a 

. ib. 

Kee-lee-ak 

. 0. 

Kee-lee-ak-tok-tok 

. ib. 

Waing-nec-a 

. C. 

Tsal-loo-ee-ga 

• ib. 

Ko-mee-ak-tok 

. 0. 

r Ee-muk-ka, Ee-mik 

"Ip 

1 1 wa'‘k 

jc. 

Tarri-ooke 

. B. 

I-week 

. 0. 

Kasi-guak 

. B. 

.Kasi-goo-Sk . 

. ib. 

Nik-tsuk, Nik-zak*^ ? 

. C. 

Too-wut-ka-roo-a 

. ib. 

Oo-grook 

. ib. 

Keydli-ark-too-uk . 

. B. 

Tchoo-iook-tak-tok 

. 0. 

Oo-mee-ak 

. B. 

Oo-mi-ak 

. C. 

La-loo-iga 

. ib. 

Tufih-e-tush • 

. B. 

Olk-suk , 

. ib. 

Na-goo-uk 

. ib. 

Veu-wul-luk . 

. C. 

Oo-mi-ak' puk 

• ib. 

Pin-e-yuk 

. 0. 

Too-ee-dee-a, Too-eek 

. C, 

Au-ru-nak 

. ib. 

Noo-oun 

. B. 

Poo-doo-a-gar 

. 0. 

A-tuk-tok 

. C. 

E-red-lark 

. B. 

I-tshik 

. C. 

Kan-nig-it 

. B. 

It-re-ak-pook 

. C. 

0-kor-ree 

. c. 

Iman-nickt 

. B. 

Tail-lo, Ach-lak-talli 

. C. 

See-shuak 

. ib. 

Keil-yak, Pung-na** 

. ib. 
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Slate, sharping . , , , 

Slap, to . . 

Sleep , , , . , ^ ' 

Sleep, to . . 

Sleep, first 
Sledge, a .. 

Sling, a . . 

Smoke 

Snake, a (as carved) 

Snare for birds , , . ^ 

Snipe 

Son, or my son 
Shrimp . , 

Skins of deer made into a blanket 
Spear for whales 
Spear, or lance 
Spectacles, native , , 
ditto .. 

Spoon or ladle 
Spoon 
Star, a . . 

Stamp with the foot 

Stick, a forked one 
Squirrel, a 
Squirrel, skin-frock 
Steel for striking fire 
Stone 

in general 
bluish 

rounded on. beach 
for killing of seals 
Straightener (a native instrument) 
Strike, to, with a mallet 

Sun, the .. 


Eiqaintiuic Names, 
Seed-lin 
Tee-glu-a*gar 
Chenek-tunga 
Tshin-ik-tuk>ka* 
Tshung-ek-lunga 
Tsi n nya— karhee ta 
f Oo-nyak 
^ Al-yak 
Igli-ok-took . 

Ee-shak 
Malli-goo-i-ak 
Tshe^-run-nun 
Nuck-too-o-lit 
Oo-wing-ee-laka 
Oo-wing-e’-Ioo-eek 
Nowd-len-nok 
Oo-ghe-od-luk 
Ka-poo-ak 
Tank-pook^® 

Eee-gee-yak ? 
k^h-gack 

/ Imoom, o 

k Irnoon, ali-oo-tack 
Ou-levo-book 
r O-blo-a-ret 
^ Og-bloo-ret 
Kce-meak-tok 
Kai-week-loo-ek 
Tsey-ke-rwk 
Oo-go6-ar 
Iknewtfigning 
Kallook-row-rok 
Ang-mak 
llli-a-rik 
Och-roo-rak . 

Oo-run-nee 
Nalla-ro-ik, A-louik 
Ka-rok-tok (see to hammer) 
Bait-tsaach, Maisafc, 

Nel ya . . . ib. 



« ib. 


. B. 
. C. 
. B. 
. 0 . 
. C. 
. ib. 
. ib. 

. B. 

}c. 

. B. 

. ib. 

. C. 

. ib. 

. ib. 

. B. 

. C. 

. ib. 

. B. 

. C. 

. B. 

. 0 . 

. C. 

. B. 

. ib. 

. ib. 

. ib. 

. C. 

. ib. 

. ib. 

. ib. 

. ib. 


C 6Q 
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Sun 

Bidsuk, or Bizuck 

. B. 

Swan 

Tadi-drokt 

. ib. 

Swim, to . . . . • . 

Kalee-ak-shook 

. 0. 

Swim, rein-deer swimming 

Nallook-look 

. C. 

Table 

0-goo-luck • 

. 0. 

Tail of an animal worn by some of 1 
the men . . . . J 

. C. 

Take it , . . • • 

Mik-ki-krin . 

. ib. 

Talons of a bird 

Ee-gee-geit 

. ib. 

Tambourine 

KoMaun, Killaun . 

. ib. 

Tattooing on chin of women . 

CTook-nauk 

IXabloo (5-tay . 

. ib. 

. 0. 

Tent (as of skins) .. 

r Tie-po6-eet, Topak 
^ Too-pek 

. C. 

Tent 

Too-pote 

. B. 

Tooth, a . , 

Teeth, the 

K55tay . . 

r Kau-tit-ka, Kce-wee-dlt- 

. ib. 

V ka, Kewk-tect (pd) 

. C. 

This, and here take it 

Oona, oona-oona-oona 

. ib. 

Thong of thick hide 

Au zoo-nak 

. ib. 

Thumb . . . , , 

Kooble-do(5a 

. B. 

Thumb, the 

r Tamar-doot-ka (pd) 
V|Coo-boo-lo, koo-bloo-a 


Thumb, nail of 

Koo-gay 

. B. 

Tobacco . . 

Tau-wak 

. ib. 

Tobacco . . 

Tau-wap 

. C. 

culling for . . 

Tau-wak-i-rim-|iid^ 

. ib. 

Tobacco-pipe 

Nuk-kak^% Och-whait’® 

. ib. 

^Vife, old (a lish) 

Neet-ar-muck 

. B. 

Toe, great 

Woo-doo-ah (w) . 

. c. 

little 

in-mee-ga'* 

. ib. 

Tool for sharpening atones, arrow- \ 
heads, ike! 

. ib. 

To-morrow . . , . 

Ar-hago 

. B. 

Tongue, the 

Oo-war 

. ib. 

Tongue, the 

Oo-kwak-ka, Oo-kwaa 

. C. 

Ti^e, or rather shrub (carved) 

A-ning-onung-a 

. ib. 

I’rousers 

Nellikak^nellikak-kin 

• 

of different sorts 

Moo-gwa 

. ib. 
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Trowsers, of a particular sort 

Kak-a>ieek 


. C: 

Tusk of walrus 

Tuak 


. ib. 

Venison . , . . , . 

Too-toot 


. 0. 

Volcano (from a drawing of one) 

Ar-wou-iik 

. 

. B. 

Vulture . . 

Keegle-oght . 

• 

. ib. 

Walk, to . . 

Pee-shook-tuk 


. C. 

Walrus, the 

f Ai-wik, Ai-wa 

1 1-bwuck 

• 

. C. 

. B. 

Wash, to (the hards) •• 

E-wick-tok . . 

, 

. 0. 

Water or sea 

£e-niuk-ka, £e-mik 

. C. 

fresh * . 

£e-mik-kook 

, 

. ib. 

ditto .4 

E-mik 


. B. 

ditto 

f Imung-yak-toke 

1 Tschu-dooat 


. ib. 

. ib. 

Water, salt . . . . 

Tarre-oke 


. ib. 

Wave, a . * . » 

Ky-od-sS-root 


. tb. 

Whale, (he 

r Ah-how-loo 
^ A rii-ak, A-whee-bcek 

. ib. 

. C. 

Whale-bone . . 

Tsock-koyt 


. B. 

Wliale-line 

Unga- shark 


. ib. 

What is it, or its name 

Sooua-goona 


. c. 

White cloth •« 

Kow-look 


. ib. 

Whistle, to . . .4 

Oo-wing-nak-tok 


, ib. 

Wing, a bird’s 

Ee-sa-gweh 


. ib. 

Wolf, the (engraved) 

A-ma-ok 


. ib. 

Woman, a young . . 

Kang-neen 


. ib. 

(generally) 

Qo-leg-a 


. ib. 

Woman, or female (generally) 

06ng-na 


. B. 

Wrist 

laor-now-tlk 


. ib. 

Wind 

Anoog-way 


. B. 

Wood 

Oo-mak-se-lhk 


. ib. 


(drift on beach) 
Wood, log of 

(general term) 

Wound, a small 

Whibkers .. 


Oo-nak-sih 
Kai-doo-ik 
Ta-gnit, Kei-yu 
f KilU-ak-toch 
I Killi“ak-toch-|)ep*pin 
Qomg-yay 
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Ve8 

A" . , 

. c. 

Yourt (as carved) .. 

Shl-rak . . 

. ib. 

Yellow colour 

, . Tshong-ak 

. ib. 

Yellow (bird?) 

Pouk-taun 

. ib. 


NUMERALS. 


One 

( A-dow-weet-sesung-neek 

B. 

t Te'-ga*-ra% a-dai-tsuk 

C. 


^Ma-loy-sesungnek , 

B. 

Two 

, . • • A Mil-lei-tsung-net . 

fc. 


lEe-pak? Adri-gak ? J 


Ping-het-see sungnek 
j Pin-get-tsook ? . 

B. 

Three 

• • * * 1 Pin-ge-yook 

vPin-get-tsa-tsung-net J 


Four 

^Setumni-siTngnak . 

* * I Tae-tum-mat . ■; 

B. 

fc. 


Is^ tum eH , . J 

Fi^e 

r Ta-le^raa . . 

B. 

’ * ’ * 1 Tad-gM-mat, Adreyeet . 

C. 


rArk-bunna . . ♦ 

B. 

Six 

. , • * 1 Agb-win-nak . "] 

^Ak-ka-oo in-el-get . ^ 

fc. 


I^AIt-p& . . . 

B. 

Seven 

, , • • 1 Ach-win-nigh-i-pagh-a 1 

vMuUa-roo-nik, ]Bo*l-ruk J 

fc. 


/ Pena-yua 

B. 

Eight 

. . • • "S Pen-ni-yoo-ik . 1 



1 P4-ge*s-8cn . . J 

Nine 

r See-tumna 

B. 

1 Tee-i-dim-mik ? 

C. 

Ten 

jTad-leejna 

B. 

lK<5-liP(R) . 

C. 
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PASSAGE FROM TENERIFFE TO RIO JANEIRO. 

Jmie 5 U) July 11. 

In June, 1825, His Majesty's ships Wellesley and Bramble 
sailed from Santa Cruz for Rio Janeiro, and three days after- 
wards the Blossom departed for the same place. About the 
same time the packet, the Hellespont, and another merchant 
vessel made the passage from England. The Bramble crossed 
the equator in 18o W., the Wellesley in 25^ W., the packet 
in 29^0 W., the Blossom in SO® W., the Hellespont in 32° 
W., and the merchant brig, of which I shall speak presently, 
in 390 W. The Hellespont, which sailed indilferently, ,was 
forty-six days, the packet forty-six days, the Blossom thirty- 
six, the Wellesley forty-five, and the Bramble forty-eight 
days. Thus, making a reasonable allowance for the diHercnce 
between England and Teneriffc, the Hellespont made the 
best passage, the packet and Blossom next, the Wellesley next, 
and the Bramble the worst ; by which it appears that in pro- 
portion as the vessels were to the westward the passages were 
shortened. The merchant brig, however, was too far to the 
westward, as she could not weather Cape St. Roque, and, like 
the King George, Indiaman, she was obliged to stand back to 
the variable winds to regain her casting, so that her passage 
occupied a hundred and ten days I 

This passage is so frequently made, that remarks upon it 
might be thought almost superfluous ; but I am not disposed 
to under\mlue this sort of information, which is in general too 
much neglected. There is no doubt that the route from Eng- 
land to Rio Janeiro ought to be varied according to the time 
of the year; for even in the Atlantic the trade-winds are 
affected by monsoons, and it ij> only by a long series of obser- 
vations that we can ascertain at what time of the year it is atl- 
visable to cross the equator in any particular longitude. I ® 
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journals of the packets for one year would afford valuable in- 
ibrmation on the subject. In the passage of the Blossom we 
carried the N.E. trade from Teneriffe to 8® N., and met the 
S.E. ind in 5® 30' N. and 25^ 50' W., which carried us to 
Cape Frio. The trades were steady, and in the northern he- 
iiiispliere fresh. 

From the time of leaving Teneriffe until we lost the N.E. 
trade, the current set S. 54^ W. 115 miles in ten days, or at 
the rate of 11^ ^^des per day. With the change of wind oc- 
curred an immediate alteration in the direction of the current, 
and the next twenty-four hours we were set N. 86o E. twenty- 
three miles. The meeting of the currents was marked by a 
rippling of the water, which could be seen at a considerable 
^li^t;lnc(‘. Tlie four succeeding days the current ran between S. 
15" K. tind JS. 89« E. at the average rateof thirteen miles per day. 
During this time wc changed our position from 7^ 21' N. lati- 
ti!(h,, and longitude 26<> 58' W. to 56' N., and 26‘> 44' W., 
,'iid had had the S.E. trade one day. We now got into a 
^irong N.W. current, which ran between N. 58^ W. and N, 
72" \\\ at an average rate of twenty-two and a half miles per 
ti.i}', until wc made Fernando Noronha. 

From Fernando Noronha the current changed its direction, 
nul ran between S. 78^ W. and S. 21« W. at an average of 
twenty-seven miles per day, until a hundred miles due E. of 
Fnpc Ledo. We stotxl on the southward ; and as we neared 
tilt* hind about Cape Augustine the velocity of the current 
• l^iited, and our daily error waarcduced to seven miles S. 52° W. ; 
i’ut as we drew off the land, still continuing to the south- 
'' It’d, the current again increased, and became variable. The 
hundred miles from Cape Augustine it ran S. 87^ W. 
tV'ciity six miles; the next due S. twenty-seven miles; the fol- 
iawing S. 76® W. twenty-one miles, and then S. W. 

miles, until our arrival off Cape Frio, when the whole 
‘iinoinit of current from Teneriffe was two hundred and se- 
n-nty-four miles S. 57<> W. 

From this it appears that the N.E. trades propelled the 
"«teis in (VkS.W. by W. direction, at the rate of eleven and 

liair miles per diem’* ; and the S.E. trades to the W.N. W., 

* All the rates are averages. 
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with dotible the velocity, or twenity-two and a half miles pc? 
day"^ ; and that in the intermediate space, where light variable 
winds prevailed, there obtained a strong current, which ran 
in a contrary direction to both these, at the rate of thirteen 
miles per day. 

It appears from numerous observations that in both hemis- 
pheres the rate of the current is accelerated on approaching 
the Gulf of Mexico ; and as my route was rather more to the 
westward than that usually pursued, the above-mentioned ave- 
rage rates are greater, probably, than will be experienced un- 
der ordinaiy circumstances. 


REMARKS ON THE PASSAGE FROM RIO DE JANEIRO ROUND 
CAPE HORN TO CONCEPTION. 

August 15 October 8. 

This passage was unusually long, owing to the prevalence 
of contrary winds, particularly in the vicinity of the River 
Plate. We sailed from Rio de Janeiro on the night of the 
15th August, with a westerly wind, the Corcovado and Sugar 
Loaf capped with clouds. On the 16th, the wind shifted to 
the eastward ; and towards night a gale suddenly arose, ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. The flashes of light- 
ning passed frequently between the masts; and latterly the 
electrical fluid settled upon the mast-heads and topsail-yard- 
arras, and remained there for fifteen minutes. We had been 
warned of the approach of this storm by the appearance of the 
sky and a few flashes of lightning, and reduced our sail in 
time, otherwise it might have done much mischief from the 
suddenness and violence with which it commenced. This 
^ breeze went round to N. and N. W. to W. by S., then U) 
S.E., S.S.W., N.W., southerly again, and S.E., E., and S. 
by W., until the 25th, the weather being gloomy, and the 
winds light or of moderate strength. 

On the 25th, in latitude 36f> and longitude W., we en- 
countered the first pampero, which came on with a heavy 
squall from S.S.W. attended with rain. Fdr nii^ days we 
had these winds ; during which time we could, seldom carry 

* All the rates are averages. 
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niore than the main topsail, in consequence of the violence of 
the squalls. At the commencement of this bad weather, the 
squalls were harder and more frequent than towards its ter- 
mination, and were accompanied with rain, hail, and sleet. 
Towards the close of it the general strength of the wind was 
increased, but the violence of the squalls was comparatively 
moderate, and the intervals longer. Still tliese gusts of wind- 
gave no warning, and indeed during the whole period, except- 
ing in the squalls, there was a clear blue sky, and apparently 
fine weather. From the commencement of these pamperos to 
their termination we had a reduction of nineteen degrees in 
the temperature of the air, and of fifteen in the surface of the 
sea. The remarks of Captain Heywood in Captain Hors- 
hiirg’s Directory,” a valuable book, and well known in the 
navy, will be found very useful in anticipating these squalls. 

To these pamperos succeeded a calm, then light and mode- 
rate breezes from N.W., E.N.E., N., E.N.E., S.W., S.E. 
with cloudy weather, until in latitude 48® S. and longitude 
5h> W., when we fell in with a W.N.W. wind, which the 
uextday carried us into soundings off the Falkland Islands. 
As we neared the land, the wind died away. The barometer 
was low, standing at 28*6, and the weather was misty, with 
thizzling rain at times. About one o^clock p.m. on the 9th 
September, the mist began to disperse, and a bright yellow 
sky was seen under aHp'ch to the S.W.; the wind at the same 
time inclined that way, attxd in less than ah hour we were un- 
Jer close-reeled topsails an^ staysails. This gale lasted 
about eighteen hours, and then’v^red to W. by N. and W., 
''ith which we advanced to the parallel of Cape St. Johm 
Here we encountered strong S. W. winds with long heavy 
and stretched to the southward to 58o 02' S., regretting 
^iat we had not passed inside the Falkland Islands, as in that 
we should have been nearly a day’s run further to the 
''^^tward before we encountered these adverse winds. After 
^"0 days the wind veered to S. S.W. and blew hard, but the 
^awas not high. We now stood to the N.W., and on the 
in latitude 50o 21' S. and longitude 61® 51' W., we had 
‘ few hours’ calm. This was succeeded by rf breeze from 
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the southward) which continued mockmte fine weadHi 
and a smooth sea ; and the day^ having carried us on 
hundred and twenty-three milei^ made Cape Horn, foui 
teen miles distant on the lee-beam, bearing N* 2® W., true 
the wind still from the sduthwafd. 

Between Cape Horn and Diego Ramirez we had sounding 
with forty-five fathoms rock, and sixty fathoms sand; an( 
afterwards from eighty-four to sixty fathoms gravel, coarse anc 
fine sand, and some coral. That night we passed to the north 
ward of Diego Ramirez at nine miles distant, not having lea 
than sixty-six fathoms on a bottom of coarse sand. The follow- 
ing morning the island of Ildefonso bore N. 5® W., true, nine 
miles, and we had seventy-three fathoms fine sand ; and at 
noon Yorkminster, at the entrance of Christmas Sound, bore 
N. 37® E., true, nineteen miles, eighty-two fathoms coral and 
stones. Not liking to range the shore of Terra del Fuego 
so close during the night with a southerly wind, we tasked; 
and with the wind still at S.S.W. stood for thirty-six hours to 
the S. E, into the meridian of Diego Ramirez ; and when thirty- 
six miles S. of it, we again kept W. by S., with the wind at 
S. by W. We -stood on, and had light winds, fine weatlier, 
and a smooth sea until the 24th, -when there was a calm for 
twelve hours, with a little swell from N.E. On the 25th 
early, we got a north-easterly wind, which commenced with 
fine weather and smooth water ; and at noon, on • the 26th, 
carried us to the 79th meridian and 53d parallel of lati- 
tude, when we considered ourselves round tlie Horn. In 
this situation we were one hundred and fortyrthree miles due 
west of Cape Pillar ; having numbered exactly fourteen days 
from the time at which we were a hundred miles due east of 
Staten Land. We passed Cape Horn on one Sunday, and 
on the following crossed the meridian of Cape Pillar. Our 
greatest south latitude in the whole passa^ was 58® 02' S. 
The gales of wind which we experience were attended with 
a long swell, that by no means strained the ship, and we did 
not see a particle of fioatihg ice. 

Having reached the meridian of 82® W., there appears to 
be no diflSculty in making the remainder of the ptS»ge 
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Conception or Valparwao. 'In high Ifttitndea die preTwling 
winds are from W.N.W. to S.W., which are, at worst, lead- 
ing winds. In latitude 44® 16' S. and longitude 18® 36' W. 
we got S.E. winds, which, with a few hours’ intermission of 
wind from N.E. by E, brought us to Conception on the tenth 
day from that on which we considered ourselves feirly round 
the Horn. Some officers are of c^inion that near the coast 
of Chiloe moderate weather and southerly winds are more 
prevalent than in the offing, which I think highly probable ; 
and if, after reaching the 81st meriffian, the winds came from 
N.W., I should certainly prefer the in-shore track to stretch- 
ing again to the S. W. 

With regard to the best time of the year for rounding Cape 
Horn, there is a great difference of opinion, as in the same 
months both good and bad passages have been made ; but I 
should certainly not select the winter time if I had my choice, 
liulvpendent of the cold, which, during gales of wind, is se- 
verely felt by a ship’s company necessarily wet and exposed, 
and the probability of meeting with floating islands of ice, 
surely the long nights, as Captain Hall has justly observed, 
must augment in a serious degiee the difficulties of the navi- 
gation. 

Fiom the passage of the Blossom, a preference might be 
given to the month of September; but in the very .same 
montli Captain Falcon in the Tyne had a very long and 
ix)isterous passage. I concur in opinion with Cook, Perouse, 
Krusenstern, and others, in thinking there is no necessity 
"hatevcr for going far to the Southward, and I should al- 
recommend standing on that tack which gained most 
^^^ogitude, without paying any regard to latitude, further than 
t^ng care to keep south (say a d^ree) of Cape Horn.. 

a N.W. wind I would stand S.W., and with a. S.W, 
^iiul N.W., and so on. If there was a doubt, I should give 
preference to the . southern tack, unless far advanced in 
1 ^ ^ii'Gction. We did not find the strongest winds near the 
but on the contrary ; and I am of opinion that here, aa 
other places, they do not How homeland 
within thirty miles, of the land th^ sea. is partly broken 
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by the inequality of tlie bottom. There is, however, great 
objection to nearing the land eastward of Cape Horn, in con- 
sequence of th6 velocity with which the curi^nt sets through 
Strait Le Maire, particularly with a southerly wind. This 
does not obtain to the westward of Diego Ramirez, in which 
direction I see no objection to approaching the coast within 
forty or sixty miles. Cook ranged this shore very close in 
December, and on more than one occasion found the current 
setting offshore, and at other times slowly along it to the S.E. 

In the first part of this passage the currents ran to N.W., 
but after passing the latitude of 40o S. they set to the east- 
ward ; and when we arrived off Cape Horn the ship was 
S, 400 E. 116 miles of her reckoning. 

While we were in the neighbourhood of Diego Ramirez 
there was little or no current, but to the westward it ran to 
the W.N.W. It however, soon after changed, and on our 
arrival off Conception the whole amount of current .was 
N. 490 E. 147 miles. In rounding Terra del Fuego with a 
soutlierly wind full four points must be allowed for variation 
and current. For in this high latitude there will, in most ships, 
be found ten or twelve degrees more variation with the head 
west than east ; and though the true variation be but 24o E., 
at least 29® or 30<> must be allowed going westward. 

We found the barometer in this passage an invaluable 
instrument : upon no occasion did it deceive us. In passing 
these latitudes my attention was drawn to tlie changes in the 
temperature of the water, wliich I usually found to precede a 
shift of wind from south to north, and vice versa, even before 
that of the temperature of the air. I subjoin a short State 
ment of these changes, for the satisfaction of such as may ee 

interested in them. , 

. On the 29th of August, at eight a.m. the temperature o 
surface was 58®, the weather moderate and cloudy, aii t e 
wind W. N.W.; from this time to midnight it gradua y 
until it stood at 48®. The wind now increased, and the nex 
morning shifted to S.W. and S.S.W., and blew 
the breeze continuing, on the 31st the temperature of le su 
face underwent a further fall of 3^® ; and we had bar squa 
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with hail and sleet. It afterwards fluctuated four days be* 
tween 46° and 49^®, during which time the winds were va- 
riable from S.S.W, to N.W. by N., and E.N.E. — the wea- 
ther for the most part moderate and cloudy; but on the 5th 
(Sept.) the temperature (always alluding to that of the sur- 
face of the sea) rose to 53o, and the wind came from N.E. by 
N. and N., but light. The next day it shifted to S.E. by S., and 
the temperature rather decreased, but the breezes were light. , 
On the afternoon of the 7th, after a calm, during which it 
remained at 50^^, there was a decrease of 8«; and thirty-six 
hours after a gale from S. by E. suddenly arose. During the 
five following days it was nearly stationary, at the temperature 
of and the wind was variable from W.N.W., S.W., 
and W. blowing hard. Trom noon on the 1 2th to four a.m. 
on tlie 13th it fell to 36«, and that night we had a gale at W. 
by S, ; which continued all the next day. At night there was 
a further decrease of 4o, when the wind veered to S. by W., 
and blew strong gales. The temperature kept down at 35o until 
midnight of the 15th, when it rose 5o; and the 16th, at four 
A.M., the wind changed to W.N.W. and N.W. by W. ^Ilie 
temperature, however, soon decreased again 4®, and at nine 
A.M., the following day, the wind came from S.W. by S. and 
S.S.E. where it continued, and the temperature remained 
nearly stationary until we made Cape Horn, when it rose 
to 42o. 

It would, perhaps, be too hazardous to assert upon such short 
experience that these changes are the forerunners of shifts of 
''ind, though I found similar variations attend the southerly 
gales off Spitzbergen, where we had always indication of their 
approach by the increase of the temperature of the sea.** I 
am, however, persuaded that, like the barometer, it speaks a 
language which, though at times not the most intelligibly 
may nevertheless often prove useful. 

• See also vol. I. p. 324 of this work. 
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HOME PASSAGE FROM COQUIMBO TO RIO JANEIRO. 

June Bd to July 1828. 

This passage was considerably lengthened by not getting to 
the westward in low latitudes. From the time of leaving 
Coquimbo there was a difficulty in making progress in that 
direction, and we could scarcely weather Massa Fuera. 
From here the weather became boisterous, the breeze gene- 
rally beginning at W.N.W., and ending in a moderate gale 
at S.W. : then backing again, and in the course of the 
twenty-four hours finisliing at S. W., blowing hard, as usual ; 
so that what distance was gained to the westward in the early 
part of the day was lost toward the close of it. In this man- 
ner we were driven down upon the coast, and obliged to stand 
to the westward, when, had we been a hundred miles further 
off shore, we should have had a fair wind. On the 22d June 
we had an easterly wind, which veered to S.E., and drove us 
away to the latitude 56® 18' S. and longitude 75® W., when 
we encountered S. by E. winds, which carried us past Cape 
Horn on the 30th. Our winds were now fair ; but off the 
Falkland Islands they were variable, until they settled in the 
E.S.E. quarter. With this we advanced to 350 N., when 
we encountered N.E. and N.W. gales, with heavy cross seas, 
and then several pamperos, which were attended by vivid 
lightning. We afterwards made progress to the northward, 
and arrived at Rio Janeiro on the 21st July. 

In this passage, which was made in the depth of winter, the 
greatest cold was 21« From Cape Horn to the Falkland 
Islands we had thick showers of snow, and had we been 
bound the opposite way, I have no doubt we should have 
felt the weather severely. The barometer, as on the former 
occasion, proved an invaluable monitor. From the time 
we quitted Massa Fuera until we were off Staten Land, the 
winds were advantageous for making the passage to the Pa- 
cific, and so far they favour the opinion of the winter time 
l)eing the most desirable for this purpose. The current in 
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this passage ran to the south-east to ^he latitude 46o S., then 
north two days^ and from 48^ to 57« S., between N.W. and 
S.W*, at the rate of thirteen miles a day. From S. and 
long. 68® W., they ran to the N.E., until we had passed the 
Cape, and then westerly and north-westerly to the Falkland 
Islands. Off the River Plate they ran to the S.W. and S. 
On our arrival at Rio Janeiro the whole effect of the curreiU 
from Coquimbo was S. 62<> W. eighty-two miles. 

From the experience of these two passages round the Horn, 

1 am of opinion that a ship bound to the Pacific should pass 
inside tiie F^alkland Islands, and round Staten Land, as 
closely as possible ; as she will most likely encounter S.W. 
winds directly the Pacific is open. A north-west wind off the 
Falklands will, I think, generally veer to W. and S.W. on 
approaching Staten Land. With S.W. winds off Staten 
Land, nothing is left of course but to stand to the southward. 
I should not, however, recommend keeping this board longer 
than to get an offing, except westing was to be made by it ; 
and if not, I would go about directly a mile of longitude was 
to be gained on the in-shore tack ; avoiding, however, a near 
approach to Terra del Fuego, eastward of Cape Horn, on 
account of the north-east set through Strait Le Maire, with 
southerly winds. I see no good reason for going to a high 
southern latitude, if it can be avoided without loss of longi- 
tude. With regard to the fact, that gales of wind are stronger 
near the land, I own I cannot concur in such an opinion. 
On a comparison of the Blossom’s passage out with that of a 
hrig commanded by a Lieutenant Parker, which rounded the 
Horn at the same time, it appeared that whilst she was expe- 
dencing strong winds and heavy seas, which washed away 
some of her boats, the Blossom, close in with the land, had 
fine moderate weather, and no other indication of the gales 
Hellespont was encountering than by a long southerly 
swell setting upon the shore ; and that the Blossom had the 
«<lvantage of a westerly current, while the brig was put back 
twenty miles daily by one in the opposite direction. 

2 D 2 
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When clear of .Terra del Fuego, I should recommend 
stretching to the westward as far as the meridian of 82o or 
830, about the parallel of Cape Pillar, before shaping a 
course along the coast of Chili. 

From Chili to the Atlantic ships should pass outside Massa 
Fuera, and if opportunity offered, get as far west as 85® or 
90o, in order that the south-westerly winds, which they will 
afterwards be certain to meet, and generally blowing strong, 
may be turned to advantage. I would even recommend 
keeping to the westward of 83® until past the parallel of 53o 
S. This precaution appears to be the only one necessary, as 
the remainder of the passage from that situation is in general 
very easily performed. With regard to passing inside or 
outside the Falkland Islands, I think the latter preferable, 
especially in winter, as the winds sometimes hang in the 
eastern quarter at that period, and are apt to run a ship in 
with the River Plate. 

From the Falkland Islands to Rio Janeiro the winds arc 
very uncertain. Ships may, however, generally reckon upon 
encountering at least one pampero between 33o and 37o N.,* 
and on meeting with northerly or north-north-easterly winds^ 
when within two hundred or three hundred miles of Cape 
Frio. It is better, in the latter instance, to stand out to the 
eastward in preference to the other tack, as it will almost 
always haj^en that they will there meet an easterly wind to 
carry them up to the Cape. It has been found very difficult 
to get up near the sliore from Ila Grande and St. Catherine s. 

♦ These winds appear to be of frequent occurrence oflf the River Plate ; 
they are generally preceded by strong N.W. winds, and a low altitude of 
the barometer. Care is necessary to avoid being taken aback by the 
wind shifting suddenly to the S.W., which it sometimes does after a 
heavy squall. In deep laden ships it would be prudent to lie to with the 
head to the N.E., as they would then bow the sea, which often runs 
very high on the shift of wind ; whereas on the other tack they woul 
have their stern exposed to it. 
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PASSAGE FROM VALPARAISO TO OTAHEITE. 

November Uh to March \^th. 

Tliis was made in the summer, when the trade-wind ex- 
tends further south than at other times of the year ; otherwise 
it would be advisable to get into a lower latitude than that in 
which our course was directed. The winds with us were very 
variable, but always fair. I know nothing worthy of remark 
here except the current, which, on our arrival at Elizabeth 
Island, was found to have set the ship three hundred and 
forty-nine miles to the westward in thirty-nine days, or at the 
rate of 8*95 miles per day. 

Our route from Elizabeth Island was directed to each of the 
islands lying between it and Otaheite, and we afterwards met 
with too many interruptions to estimate the rate of the cur- 
rents ; but at this time of the year in particular, there does 
not appear to be much in any direction. At other times, 
however, I am told that there is great difficulty in getting to 
windward. In this sea the westerly monsoon, which some- 
times extends as far as these islands, checks the regularity of 
the trade-wind, and it is not uncommon at such times to meet 
a westerly wind with heavy rain. This is liable to occur from 
December to February or March. The trade-wind in this 
route in general hangs more to the eastward than the S.E. 
trade in the Atlantic. 

remarks on the PASSAGE FROM THE SOCIETY GROUP TO 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

April 26^/t to May 18<4. 

In making the passage from the Society Group to the Sand- 
wich Islands, the time of the year should be considered. Be- 
tween the months of April and October the trade-wind is 
^'^id to hang more to the eastward than at other times, and is 
Consequently favourable to the passage \ but it is advisable 
c'en at that season to cross' the line well to windward, if pos- 
between 145o and 148o, as all that is gained in that di- 
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rection will ultimately be of use. Between December and 
April a more northerly trade may be expected, and conse- 
quently easting is of more consequence. The S.E. trade is 
not as regular as that to the northward of the Equator. It 
generally blows at E. or E.N.E., and when the sun is to the 
southward of the equator it is sometimes interrupted by N. 
and N. W. winds. These should be taken advantage of 
in order to get to the eastward, even at the expense of a few 
miles of latitude, until well advanced to the northward, and 
until the N.E. trade is fallen in with. 

The Blossom left Otaheite on the 26th of April, 1826, and 
crossed the equator on the 9th of May in long. 150® OT W. 
From the time of sailing the winds were light from the E. and 
E. N. E., but sometimes veered to N. E. and N. j with these 
we tacked and endeavoured to gain easting, but did not suc- 
ceed as we wished. We kept the easterly wind to the lat. of 4® 
N. and long. 149o 4T W., when the N.E. trade met us j it 
commenced with hard squalls and rain at N.E. by E., at which 
point it continued with scarcely any variation ; and we had as 
much wind as would allow us to carry, conveniently, courses 
and double-reefed topsails, and latterly topgallant- sails, until 
we made Owyhee on the 18th, about forty miles due west of 
us. We now felt the advantage of being well to windward, 
and keeping the same distance in order to ensure the sea 
breeze throughout the night, made Mowee the following 
morning, and the same night arrived close off Diamond Point 
(Woahoo). 

The current from Otaheite to the equator set to the W.N. W, 
from ten to thirty miles per day, at an average rate of sixteen 
and a half miles per day. From the equator to the fourth de- 
gree N., when we met the N.E. trade, it ran N.N.E. fifteen 
to twenty-three miles a day, averaging eighteen miles a day, 
after which it ceased entirely. On our arrival off Owyhee the 
current from leaving Otaheite had set N. 54® W. 164 miles, 
or 7.1 miles per day. 
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remarks on the passage from the sandwich islands 

TO AWATSKA BAY, KAMSCHATKA. 

June to 

This passage was very favourable, both in regard to* wind 
and weather, and occupied only twenty-seven days. On quit- 
ting Oneehow, instead of keeping within the tropics for the 
advantage of a fresh trade-wind, I endeavoured to pursue the 
30th or 3 1st parallel down to 191® or 192o W.; and then to 
avail myself of the westerly winds, said to prevail there, in 
order to get to the northward. 

Quitting Oneehow, I passed to the north-eastward of Bird 
Island, and the chain of reefs situated near the French Fri- 
gate’s Bank, and then bore away west. We kept the trade- 
wind with but one interruption, until in latitude 29® 46' N. 
and longitude 185o W., which was on the 10th day of our de- 
parture; here the wind veered to the S. and S.S.W., and 
continued fair three days. On the thirteenth day (June 15th), 
in lat. 330 N., long. 192o W., it shifted suddenly to N. W. by 
W. I was now near the situation I had been desirous of, 
reaching, and ready for tliis wind, but it did not continue ; 
and for five days we were retarded by light winds from all 
points of the compass, except that quarter. On the 20th June 
we had a N.E. wind again, which veered to E., S.E., S., and 
on the 5th day to W. S. W., when it left us in 46° N. and 
1990 W. An easterly wind succeeded, but, before the twenty- 
four hours were expired, veered round by S. to W., which, 
with the exception of a few hours N.N.E. wind, carried us 
close off the light-house of Awatska Bay on the 28th June. 

The weather during this time had been moderate ; it had 
scarcely been necessary to take in top-gallant sails the whole 
period. It will be seen that, with the exception of three days, 
"e had a leading wind the whole of the way, and that our 
S^'eatest delay was occasioned by light winds about the paral- 
lels of 340 and 350 N. The trade-wind may be said to have 
iiUended us as far as 30o N. and 185o W. About the SOfh 
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parallel, a S.S.W. wind brought thick rainy weather with 
squalls, which was cleared away by a northerly breeze in lati- 
tude 340 N. We had now light winds and clear weather, but 
from the 39th parallel to the day of making the land of Kam- 
schatka, with the exceptiori of one day in latitude SO® N., we 
were attended by a thick fog and drizzling rain. 

On comparing the route of the Blossom with those of Cap- 
tains Clerke and Krusenstern, who quitted the Sandwich 
Islands for St. Peter and St. PauPs, and both of whom, as 
well as myself, endeavoured to run down the longitude until 
sufficiently far to the westward to reach the place of destina- 
tion without inconvenience from westerly winds, it appears 
that a preference is due to the course pursued by the Blossom. 
As the three tracks from the parallel of 33o or 34® N. and 
long. 1660 or I680 E. nearly coincided, I shall divide the pas- 
sage into two parts ; the first from the Sandwich Islands to 
that situation, and the second from thence to the day of mak- 
ing die land of Awatska.* 

Captain Clerke ran down his longitude near the northern 
tropic, lost the trade-wind in lat. 28o N., and long. n2® E., 
.on the twenty-first day of his departure, and reached the 
above situation on the twenty-sixth day. 

Krusenstern kept to the southward of 20® N., lost the trade 
in 27® N, and about 176® E. on the seventeenth day, and 
reached the above place on the twenty-second day. 

The Blossom kept to the northward of 30®, lost the trade 
in 80® N. and 175® E. on the tenth day of her departure, and 
was in the above-mentioned situation on the thirteenth day. 

From this situation to the second point or the day of ar- 
rival off Awatska, it is remarkable that the three passages are 
nearly of the same duration, that of Captain Clerke occupying 
thirteen days ; of Krusenstern diirteen ; and of the Blossom 
thirteen and a half. By which it is evident that the advan- 
tage was gained by the Blossom in the first part of the pas- 
sage, and this was not confined to time alone, but extendet 

* I limit the passages to the time of making the land, as Captain 
Clerke was five days off the port. 
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to personal comfort, as the Blossom escaped the heat of a tro- 
pical climate, of which Captain King complains so much, and 
on the whole had better weather. 

The currents on the first part of this passage were very 
irregular, varying their direction from N.N.E, to W.N.W,; 
the preponderance being in the latter direction, and in one 
day amounting to thirty-eight miles. After losing the trade- 
wind we had no current of consequence, excepting on three 
days in lat. about 35° N. and long. 194o W. during very light 
winds. On one of these days it ran S. 45*' E. forty miles, on 
another S. six miles, and on the third S. 31o E. nineteen 
miles. The whole effect of the current between Oneehow and 
Petrapaulski was N. 25® 30' W. fifty-two miles. 

FROM AWATSKA BAY TO KOTZEBUE SOUND. 

July bth to 22d, 1826, and July 20/A to 5/A August^ 1827. 

After clearing the outer bay, between Cape Gavarea and 
Chepoonski Noss, in both years we experienced much fog; 
but it cleared away in the vicinity of the islands of Beering 
and of St. Lawrence. The weather in both seasons was fine, 
and we met no impediments from winds until after passing 
the island of St. Lawrence, and then only for a day. The 
situation of Beering’s Island is now well fixed, and so far it 
may be approached with safety ; but the soundings decrease 
very fast near the land. Fifty-three miles S.W. by W. from 
the island we had no bottom with four hundred and twenty 
fathoms ; twenty-seven miles in the same direction no bottom 
at two hundred fathoms; but at four miles we sounded in 
iixty fathoms fine dark sand. It is not advisable to stand 
'vithin two miles of the western shore of this island, as there 
are breakers and low rocky points projecting from that part 
of tlie coast ; two miles and a half from these breakers we had 
only nineteen fathoms dark sand ; nor should the southern 
*>^‘ore be approached within six miles, on account of Seal 
Hock, unless the weather be fine. From here I would re- 
commend steering for St. Lawrence Island, in preference to 
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the main land. Ships will come into soundings of fifty-four 
fathoms' mud in about the latitude 6lo 25 ' N. and 175o IT W. 
long., which depth will gradually decrease to thirty-one fe- 
thoms, when the bottom will almost immediately change from 
mud to fine dark sand. Two miles and a half S. 73° W. from 
the S.W. cape, there are fifteen fathoms; but off the N.W, 
end of the island there is a shoal upon which there are only 
nine fathoms, stony bottom, four miles' distance from the land. 
It is narrow, and the water soon deepens again, and the bot- 
tom changes to fine sand as before. 

From St. Lawrence Island there appears to be a current 
running to the northward at the rate of about three quarters 
of a mile an hour, which increases as the sea narrows towards 
the Strait of Beering. Ships may pass either side of the Dio- 
mede Islands, but they should not run between them, as the 
passage is not yet explored. Cook passed between the Fair 
Way Rock and Krusenstern Island, and had deep water; 
but no person has, as yet, I believe, been between Ratmanoff 
and the next island. Near these islands the water deepens to 
twenty-seven and thirty fathoms, and the bottom in some 
places changes to stoneis. The channel to the eastward of the 
Diomede Islands is the widest ; and the only precaution ne- 
cessary is to avoid a dangerous shoal to the northward of Cape 
Prince of Wales, upon which the water shoals almost immedi- 
ately from twenty fathoms to four and a half. Its outer edge 
lies about north (true) from Cape Prince of Wales. From 
here, ships may run along shore in safety in ten fathoms near 
the land- 

It is unnecessary to give any directions for the sea to the 
northward of Kotzebue Sound, as the lead is the best guide, 
remembering that off Cape Krusenstern, Point Hope, and 
Icy Cape, the water shoals fast, as those places appear to be 
washed by strong currents. 

In this passage there was not much current between Awatska 
and St. Lawrence Island: it amounted to only thirty-one 
miles S. W. Off the island it ran S.S.E. seven-eighuis 
per hour on one trial, and on another seven hours afterwar s, 
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N. E. five-eighths per hour ; but between this island and 
Beering's Strait it ran to the north-westward at about three 
quarters of a mile an hour. To the northward of the Strait 
it takes a more northerly direction, and near the land runs 
first to the N.E. and then N.W. 


KOTZEBUE SOUND TO CALIFORNIA. 

October \Uh to'^th November ^ 1826, md October ^th 
to 29<A, 1827. 

These passages w^ere made late in the year, when north- 
westerly winds prevail, and consequently at a favourable time 
for getting to the southward. In both years they occupied 
exactly twenty-three days ; and it is further remarkable, that 
in each, the Aleutian Islands were passed on the ninth day after 
our departure. The route pursued by the Blossom was to 
the westward of King's Island, and between St. Lawrence 
Island and the main-land of America, and thence within sight 
of St. Paul's and St. George's Islands to the Strait of Oonemak. 

To the eastward of King's Island the soundings are very 
irregular, varying from nine to six fathoms ; and as at the 
season above mentioned the weather appears to be generally 
bad, it is advisable to go to the westward of the island, where 
the water is deep. Between St. Lawrence Island and the 
continent of America there is a bank with eleven fathoms 
water upon it. If, on approaching it in foggy weather, it be 
doubtful, from the shoaling of the water, whether it be not 
the island that is the occasion of the decrease of soundings, 
haul over to the American shore, and the water will deepen. 
To the southward of St. Lawrence it. is necessary only to 
tnention the islands of St. Paul and St. George, which appa- 
rently may be safely approached within four or five miles ; 
but I could not get near them in either year to ascertain what 
dangers lie close off the shore. In the geographical table I 
have given the positions of these islands, which were before 
considered so uncertain that they were not placed on our 
charts. 
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I should recommend the passage being always made to i!ie 
eastward of these islands, as between them and Oonemak there 
is a strong current from Bristol Bay, which in 1827 drifted 
the Blossom thirty-five miles to the S.W. in the course of the 
day. The Strait o^ Oonemak, lying between the islands of 
Oonemak and Coogalga, appears at present to be the safest 
opening to the Pacific from the Kamschatka Sea. The Aleu- 
tian Islands in the autumn appear to be enveloped in fog 
about half-way down, and to have a region of mist lying to 
windward of the Archipelago, which makes it necessary for a 
ship to be certain of her position before she attempts any of 
the channels, as she might be led down so close upon the land 
in the fog, that she would not have room to rectify a mistake, 
should she unhappily incur any, which is very likely to hap- 
pen, from the irregularity and velocity of the currents about 
the islands. Under these circumstances I should recommend 
making the north-west end of Oonemak, and afterwards keep- 
ing along the coast of that island to the southward. As this 
island lies forty miles to the northward of the other islands of 
the chain, Amnak excepted, which is three degrees to the 
westward, it cannot be mistaken, unless the reckoning of the 
ship is very incorrect indeed. And by so doing, in the event 
of not, liking to attempt the passage, a vessel will still be far 
enough to windward, supposing the breeze to be from the 
northward, to weather the other islands of the chain ; and if 
from the westward, she may reach into Bristol Bay. 

We had no opportunity of seeing the summits of either 
Oonemak or Alaska, which, when clear, are good guides for 
the strait ; * but when the low land of the former can be seen, 
the south-west point of Oonemak may be known by a pointed 
rock situated near the base of a remarkable wedge-shaped 
cliff, conspicuous from the northward and north-westward. 
The narrowest part of the strait is between this rock and 
Coogalga Island, and the distance exactly nine miles and a 
half, in a S. 30 ' E. (true) direction. In a line between 


See Cook's Third Voyage, vol. II. 
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these, at the distance of four miles from the rock, there are 
soundings in thirty fathoms, and I understand that if neces- 
sary there is anchorage close under Oonemak, 

Coogalga Island is about four miles in length, and may be 
known, by a remarkable peak near its N. E. extremity, in 
latitude 54® 16' 52" N., and longitude 164® 47' 06" W. The 
variation off it is 20® 50^ E. 

From the Aleutian Islands to San Francisco we steered 
nearly a direct course, with winds generally from the N. W. ' 
and W., and made Punta de los Reyes on the 3d November. 

In this passage the currents were variable. From Beering^s 
Strait to the Aleutian Islands they prevailed to the westward, 
and near the islands ran strong, but afterwards they continued 
between S. E. and S. W. On our arrival off Californiti, the 
whole amount, in 1826, was S. 89o W. sixty-four miles ; and 
in 1827, S. 26«» W. forty miles. 

hi'marks on the passage prom monterey (new cali- 
eornia) to woahoo, sandwich islands. 

January M to 25#//, 1827. 

I'hia passage was begun at a period when the north-west 
and westerly winds are proverbially prevalent upon the coast 
of New Albion, and extend a considerable distance to the 
westward. 

AVe sailed from the Bay of Monterey on the 5th January, 
nnd iniinediateiy took a northerly wind, which carried us into 
the trades ; and we arrived off Mowee on the twentieth day. 
Our passage might have been considerably shorter, had we 
not taken a circuitous route in search of some islands reported 
to lie to the southward, and had sail been carried throughout 
die twenty-four hours, instead of hauling to the wind as soon 
ns it was dusk, to maintain our position during the night, that 
nothing might be passed unseen within the limit of our 
^lorizon. 

we left the extra tropical latitudes, the atmosphere 
fei'ndually became more hazy and humid, the clouds increased, 
in l8o FJ, we liad some showers of rain. On the 18tli, in 
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latitude 16® 18' N. and longitude 136o W., we had a very 
strong trade at N. E., with squally weather, and a long cross 
sea from the westward, which was afterwards founds to be the 
effect of a gale of wind in the parallel of 21® N. ; but which 
did not reach us. 

There was very little current in this passage; this little 
generally ran to the southward and westward, and ave- 
raged 3.6 miles a day. The barometer, though so far entered 
in the tropical latitudes, was perceptibly affected by the 
changes of weather, but maintained its horary oscillations. 

On my arrival I found that from the 15th to the 21st there 
had been very strong gales from the westward at Woahoo, 
and from the S. W. at Owyhee. This was, no doubt, the 
cause of the high cross sea we experiencd from the 18th to 
the 23d. I found also that the harbinger, an American brig 
which quitted Monterey nine days after the Blossom, was 
obliged to lie to for three days, from the 20th to 23d January, 
in a strong gale from the S. W. She had steered a direct 
course for the Sandwich Islands, in which she experienced 
very variable winds, and, on the whole, had bad weather, and 
was only one day less performing the passage than ourselves: 
whence 1 think it fair to conclude that nothing is lost by run- 
ning well into the trade. During the winter season, I should 
recommend ships gaining the 17th parallel before they shaped 
a direct course for the islands. This seems to me to be the 
best mode to ensure a good passage and fine weather. 

REMARKS ON THE PASSAGE FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 

TO MACAO (china). 

March \st to April I0th» 

This passage was made at a late period of the season ; the 
north-east monsoon had become very faint, and about the 
Bashee Islands appeared altogether to have finished. 

From Woahoo to the Ladrones the passage occupieil 
twenty-six days ; thence to the Bashee Islands twelve days , 
and from the Bashee to Macao three days ; in all forty-one 
days. 
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Tlie first part of the run was within the limit of tlie trade- 
wind ; it hung generally in the eastern quarter, and with the 
exception, of a few days* rain, squalls, and very vivid light- • 
ning, in latitude 19o N., and longitude 170® W., the weather 
was very fine. 

Off the Ladrones we had a short calm ; then a breeze at 
north; and made the passage to the Bashees with light' and 
variable winds, first from the northward, and latterly from the 
S. and S. W. The weather during this period was remark- 
ably fine. Off Formosa we took a strong northerly wind, 
which carried us to Macao. 

The currents from Woahoo to the Ladrones ran generally 
to the eastward^ and averaged 6.9 miles per day. 

I should recommend to ships making this passage to run 
down the parallel of 30' N. or 19o N., taking care of 
Wake’s Island, which is said to lie in latitude 19® 18' N. 
They should make the Island of Assumption, in latitude 
19“ 4*^' N., and longitude 214o 34' W., and pass to the south- 
ward of it. 

Twelve miles to the southward of Assumption, Captain 
Freycinet has discovered a reef of rocks, wliich may be 
avoided by keeping close to the above-mentioned island. As- 
sumption is a small conical island, 2096 feet high, and appa- 
rently without any danger. Perouse anchored in thirty 
fathoms, within three quarters of a mile of its western shore. 
The Mangs bear from its eastern point N. 27o 07' W. (true). 

In the N.E. monsoon I would steer from here for the North 
Bashee Island, and thence ptxss northward of the Prata 
Shoal ; but with the S. W. monsoon a different route is neces- 
sary, for which see Captain HorsburgITs India Directory, 
fhe Bashees, Vele Rete, and Botel Tobago Xiraa, are all 
'ery well laid down in HorsburgITs chart; but the Cumbrian 
Shoal has since been found to lie in the situation first 
^^signed it, fifteen miles due S. of Little Tobago Xima, and 
latitude 21«> 42' 15" N, In its vicinity we found very 
strong ripplings, which, when the winds were light, sounded 
like breakers ; but they did not affect our reckoning much, 
on the 10th of April, in the forenoon, we made Pedro 
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Branco, as we expected. This rock is an excellent land- 
mark; by our observation it lies 1® 33' 13" E. of the west 
• end of the Typa. Shortly after noon we got sight of the 
Great Lemma, and that night anchored between Lantao and 
Chichow. 

FROM THE ARZOBISPO ISLANDS TO KAMSCHATKA. 

June \Qth to July 3d 

At the commencement of this passage it was my endea- 
vour to get nearly into the meridian of Petropaulski before I 
shaped a course for that place, in order to escape the incon- 
venience likely to arise from the prevalence of easterly winds, 
which we unexpectedly encountered the preceding year. 

Between the parallels of 30® N. and 35° N. we had light 
and variable winds, as in our first passage ; and in 39° N. took 
a southerly wind, which continued with a very thick wetting 
fog, as before, until within a day^s sail of Petropaulski, wlien 
it veered to the S.W., and soon after came fresh off the land, 
precisely as it had done the preceding year. In the summer 
I recommend* making the land a little to the southward ol 
Cape Gavarea, as the wind generally blows off shore, and to 
the eastward of the promontory veers to the northward ; and 
if a vessel is not well in with the Cape, she will find much dil- 
ficulty in beating up. Until we were in latitude 34® N. lon- 
gitude 153® E., the currents ran between N.W. and S.W. 
twelve miles per day ; they then changed to S. five miles ^er 
day as far as 40® N., and off the Kurile Islands ran strong jo 
the S.E. The weather throughout this passage, with the 
ception of^the fog, was very fine. 

FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO SAN BLAS (mEXICO). 

December Qth to 2\8t 

We found no difficulty in getting to the southwt^rd, ti'ife pre- 
vailing wind at this season being from the N.W, It k 
visable, however, to stand about forty or fifty leagues (0 the 
coast, to avoid interruptions from variable winds which ^>ccui 
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near the land. These winds are in general taken advantage 
of by vessels bound in the opposite direction to that of our 
present course. • -• 

The weather throughout this passage was remarkably fine.^ 
llie wind was from W.N.W. to N.N.E. until we made 
Cape San Lucas, wlien it veered to E.N.E., and obliged us 
to pass between the Tres Marias Islands. This route occar 
sioned the loss of a day, and I should advise any vessel making 
tlie passage to close the land to the northward of Cape San 
Lucas, provided the wind w’ere in the north-east quarter; as 
ill addition to the inconvenience which a shift of wind to the 
E. would occasion, there is another arising from a strong cur- 
rent, which generally sets out of the Gulf of California. 
From the Cape steer for Isabella Island, and tlience for Piedra 
de Mcr. 

Between 33^ N. hnd Cape San Lucas we found a current 
10 ilvj westward, and from thcvCape to the Tres Marias to the 
southward. The whole effect of current from San Francisco 
lo these islands was S. 58^ W. eighty miles. 

4 

SAN BLAS TO ACAPULCO AND VALPARAISO. 

March %th to May 1828. 

At this season north-westerly winds prevail upon the coast 
l)etween San Bias and Acapulco, inclining toward the land in 
tile day, and to the sea in the night. We passed four miles to 
westward of Corveteha (a small rock, situated N.W. by N. 
Jiineteeii miles from Cape Corrientes) without having sound- 
in eighty fathoms. On the 10th we were within sight of 
tHe volcano of Colima, 12,003 feet above the sea, aUd on the 
Ihh anchored at Acapulco. 

At San Bias we heard various opinions upon the best route 
honi Acapulco to Valparaiso, some being in favour of a pas- 
|‘ge to the eastward of the Gallapagos, by keeping along the 
and carrying the N.W. wind, and others to the west-, 
by steering at once out to sea. We adopted the latter 
of proceeding ; and after light and variable winds, prin- 
^'pally from the eastward,^ crossed the equator in 99^ 40' W., 
2 £ 
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on the eleventh clay of our passage, about#«vo degrees more 
to tlie westward than was intended. 

After two days* unsettled weather and hard showers of^rain 
we got the S.E. trade in 3® S. latitude. It at first held to 
the southward, but, as we proceeded, veered gradually to the 
eastward, and obliged us to make a long sweep, in which we 
went as far to the westward as 108®, and Imving brought us 
into 23« S. and 106° W. it left us. We had afterwards 
variable winds and squally weather, and found some difficulty 
in approaching our destination. At this season very unsettled 
weather prevails on the coast of Chili, and storms and heavy 
rains from the northward are by no means unfrequent. It 
appears to me to be advisable at this period to steer direct for 
the port, if possible, and to disregard the chances of winds and 
of currents near the land. The currents in the #rst part of 
this passage ran about seven miles a day to the eastward, but 
from 8« N. and 98<^ W. to 19® S. and 108o W. they H#wed 
in a S. 88o W. direction, at the average rate of about twenty- 
eight miles per day, and on our arrival at Valparaiso they had 
drifted the ship S. 81o W., four hundred and one miles, or 
at the average rate of eleven and a half miles a day. 

On account of these strong currents it is desirable to cross 
the equator well to the eastward, in about 96t> or 97® W., 
and to pass the latitudes in which they prevail as quickly as 
possible, by keeping clean full, 

RIO JANEIRO TO ENGLAND. 

August 5th to September 25th, 

This passage was remarkable for strong S.W. winds be- 
tween the trades. Upon leaving Rio, N.E. winds obliged us 
to stand to the S.E. to the lat. 27® S. and long. 36® W., where 
we met the S.E. trade*wind, which carried us across the equa- 
tor in 24® 20' W., and left us in 5® N. latitude. It was there 
succeeded by strong south-west winds, attended by a long swell 
from the same quarter. This continued to 15® N., and was 
succeeded by the N.E. trade, which prevailed as far as 27® N* 
and 35® W. We had here six days calm, and then variabe 
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winds, with mu#i bad weather and long seas from the north- 
ward, and did not arrive in England until fifty-one days after 
our departure from Rio. Had we been farther westward when 
the N.E. trade failed, the passage would have been shortened, 
and as at this season N.W. winds prevail on the coast of Ame- 
rica, I should endeavour on another occasion to arrive at a 
more westerly longitude before I outran the trade-wind. 

The current in this passage was very different to that which 
we experienced on the outward voyage, and was no doubt 
influenced by the strong S.W. winds. From the tropic of 
Capricorn to the equator it ran N. 880 W. a hundred and 
fifty-one miles, or ten miles per day, and from that latitude 
to the termination of the S.E. trade S. 660 W. twenty-five 
miles a day. Here we encountered the winds from the west- 
ward, wliMi, while they lasted, occasioned a current to the 
eastward at the rate of twenty-six miles a day. ‘With the 
N 1j. trade there was very little in any direction. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE COAST OF CHILI. 

CONCEPTION. 

During the summer months southerly winds prevail along 
this coast, and occasion a strong current to the northward. It 
is advisable, therefore, to make the land well to the southward 
of die port, unless certain of reaching it before night. Punta 
Huniena appears to me to be a preferable land-fall to that of 
Saint Mary’s Island, which has been recommended, as it may 
seen considerably further, and has no danger lying off’ it. 
Hut should the latter be preferred, it may be known by its 
contrast to the mainland, in having a flat surface and perpen- 
dicular cliffs, as well as by a remarkable peaked rock off its 
extremity*. If the port cannot be reached before dark, 
*^''ould be advisable to bring to the wind, between Saint 
^ary’s and the Paps of Bio Bio, as there will almost always 
p found a southerly wind in the morning to proceed with. 
^ doing this, take care of the Dormido Bank, lying off the 

This rock bears S. 63“ 08' W. true, from the Look-out Hilb Talca- 
and is 24' 48'' W. of it. Its latitude is 32“ 58' 10" S., as found 
' Forster. 


2e2 
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N.W. end of Saint Mary's. Having daylight to proceed 
by, close the land near the Paps of Bio Bio, and, keeping one 
and a half mile fronfi the shore, stand along the coast of Tal- 
cahuana Peninsula. 

Should the Paps of the Bio Bio be clouded, the land about 
them may still be known by the opening into Saint Vincent’s 
Bay, and by the land receding in the direction of the Bio Bio 
river, as well as by high rocks lying off the points. The capes 
of Saint Vincent’s Bay on both sides are high and terminate 
abruptly, and the south one has a large rock lying some dis- 
tance off it. The northern cape is tabled, and has a small 
tuft of trees near its edge. Table land extends from here to 
Quebra Ollas. The Paps viewed from the westward appear 
like an island ; the wide opening of the Bio Bio being Sjgen 
to the southward, and Saint Vincent’s Bay to the northward. 
The high Tocks off the capes, at the foot of the Paps, are an 
additional distinguishing mark; and when near enough, the 
rock of Quebra Ollas will be seen lying off the N.W. end of 
the peninsula. About one third of the way between Quebra 
Ollas and Saint Vincent’s Bay, there is a large rock called the 
Sugar Loaf. All this coast is bold, and may be sailed along 
at a mile and half distance. Quebra Ollas rock lies the far- 
thest off shore, and is distant exactly one mile and a quarter 
from the cliff ; it may be rounded at a quarter of a mile dis- 
tance, if necessary, but nothing can go within it. 

Having passed Quebra Ollas, steer to the eastward, in or- 
der to round Pajaros Ninos as closely as possible, and imme- 
diately haul to tlie wind (supposing it from the southward), 
for a long beat up to the anchorage. There are two passages 
into Conception, but the eastern is the only one in use. On 
the eastern shore of this channel there is no hidden danger, 
until near Punta Para and Lirquen, when care must be taken 
of the Para Reef, the Penco Shoal, and the flat of Roguan. 
When near the two latter the southern head of Saint \ m- 
cent’s Bay comes open with Talcahuana Head, it will be time 
to go round ; and it is not advisable at any time to open the 
northern cape of Saint Vincent’s Bay, distinguished by a tu ^ 
of trees upon it, with Talcahuana Head. These two land- 
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marks a little open, and the pointed rock at the south ex- 
tremity of Quiriquina a little open with Point Garzos, the 
extremity of the peninsula, will put you on a two and a 
half fathom shoal. There is a safe channel all round this 
shoal : but ships can have no necessity for going to die south- 
ward or eastward of it. 

On the Quiriquina side of the channel avoid the Aloe shoal 
(situated one-sixth of a mile off the first bluff to the north- 
ward of the low sandy point), by keeping the north-west bluff 
of Espinosa ridge open a saiPs-breadth ( 5 o) with Talcahuana 
Head *) and do not stand into the bay between the Aloe shoal 
and the sandy point. The low sandy point, Punta Arena, 
may be approached within three hundred yards, after which it 
is mlvisable not to shut in Espinosa Bluff with Talcahuana 
Head, both mentioned before : for although there is a wide 
channel between the Belen Bank and Fronton Reef (off the 
south end of Quiriquina), yet, as there are no good cross 
marks for the shoal, a stranger had better not run the risk, par- 
ticularly as there will be found ample space to work between 
this line and the Para Reef. When the hut on Look-out 
Hill is over the N. W. extremity of Talcahuana vilkge, and the 
Fort S. Joa bears W. by S. ^ S. the Belen is past t> and the 
ancliorage may be safely approached by a proper attention to 
the lead. Be careful to avoid drifting down upon the Belen, 
either in bringing up in squally weather, or in casting; and 
remember that on approaching it the soundings are no guide, 
as it has eight fathoms close to it. There is no passage inside 
the shoal for ships, except in case of urgent necessity. There 
>5* no good land-mark for the channel. 

Men of war anchor in six or eight fathoms ; Fort St. Au- 
gustine S. 450 W., true; Fort Galvez, W., true; Tal- 
‘'ahuana Head, S. T® 30 ' W., true. Merchant vessels usually 

* These are two remarkable bluffs situated to the left of Talcahuana, 
I'^pinosa being the furthest inland. 

t This mark, it must be remembered, carries you well clear of the 
and in bringing them on, take care not to shoot too far over 
toward Talcahuana Head, or to shoal the water on that side to less than 
fathoms. • 
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go quite close in shore, between the Shag Rock, a flat rock 
near theiinchorage, and Fort Galvez, and anchor in three or 
four fathoms ; in doing this, until the Shag Rock is passed, 
keep a red mark^ which will be seen upon a hill south of Es- 
pinosa Ridge, open with Talcahuana Head. A good berth 
will be found in three fathoms* mud, close off the town ; the 
eastern slope of Espinosa Hill in one with Talcahuana Head. 
At Talcahuana moor open hawse to the north-eastward ; but 
many think this unnecessary, as the holding ground is so ex- 
cellent, that it is sufficient to steady the ship with a stream. 

Should it happen by any accident that ships, after havin;r 
passed Quebra Ollas, should not be able to weather Pajaros 
Ninos (supposing the wind to be from the northward), or 
should be set upon the northern shore of Talcahuana Penin- 
sula, off which lie scattered rocks, they may run through the 
channel between Quiriquina and the peninsula. In doing this 
it is safest to keep close over on the island side, but not in less 
than seven fathoms water. On the opposite shore a reef ex- 
tends, eastward from the Buey Rock, to the distance of seven 
or eight hundred yards from the foot of the cliffs ; the mark 
for clearing it is Fort St. Augustine, open with all the capes of 
Talcahuana Peninsula; but this danger will generally show 
itself, except the water be particularly smooth, as there is a 
small rock near its outer edge which dries at half tide *. 

Having passed the Buey Rock, haul a little to the westward 
to avoid a reef off the S.W. extremity of Quiriquina. and 
be careful not to stand into either of the sandy bays of Qui- 
riquina, between this point and the range of cliffs to tlie north- 
ward of it, or towards the peninsula, so as to bring the Buey 
Rock to bear to the eastward of N., true, until you have ad- 
vanced full half a mile to southward, when the lead will serve 
as a guide. If it be found necessary to anchor, haul into Pom- 
bez Bay in the peninsula, and bring up in seven or eight 
fathoms* mud. This is in the northernmost bay, and may be 
known by several huts and a large storehouse. When througli) 

* The narrowest distance between this rock and the reef on Quiriquii'® 
sides, is exactly half a mile. 
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give S. and S.W. points of Quinquina a berth of half a mile, 
and having passed them, steer over towards Lirquei^ until the 
two heads (Espinosa and Talcahuana) e!te open; then pursue 
the directions before given. 

If vessels put into Conception for supplies, the anchorage 
of Talcahuanha is unquestionably the best, on account of 
being near the town ; but if wood and water only be required, 
or if it be for the purpose of avoiding bad weather from the 
northward, &c., the anchorage under the sandy point of Qui- 
riqiiina will be found very convenient : it is in many respects 
better sheltered than Talcahuana, particularly from the 
northerly,^ north-westerly, and north-easterly winds. The 
depth is twelve fathoms, the bottom a blue clay, and the 
marks for the anchorage south point of Fronton S. 76® 20' W., 
true ; Punta Arena N. 45^ E., true ; one-sixth of a mile off 
shore ; the sandy point being shut in with Point Darca, and 
the, south end of Quiriquina in one with a hut which will be 
seen in a sandy bay in the peninsula. On rounding the sandy 
point (Punta de Arena), which may be done quite close, clew 
all up, and the ship will shoot into a good berth. Wood 
may be procured at the island at a cheaper rate than at Talca* 
huana, and several streams of water empty themselves into the 
bay to the northward of the point. 

The common supplies of Talcahuana are wood, water, fresh 
beef, live stock, flour, and a bad sort of coal. We found 
stock of all kinds dear, and paid the following prices: for a 
bullock, twenty-nine dollars; sheep, three dollars; fowls, 
three reals each, or four and a half dollars a dozen; nine 
dollars per ton for coal, although we dug it ourselves. 

It is high water, full and change, at Talcahuana at 3h. 20m.; 
and the tide rises six feet seven inches; but this is influenced 
by the winds. 


GAMBIER ISLANDS. 

This group consists of eight high islands, surrounded by 
coral islands and reefs, enclosing a lagoon, in which there are 
^'eral secure anchoring places ; but the lagoon has many • 
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knolls, which render necessary a good look-out from aloft, 
and even #the precaution of keeping a boat ahead. As the 
islands afford only a supply of water, the anchorage under 
Mount Duff is the most desimble. 

The best channel to enter by lies on the eastern side of the 
group, to the southward of all the coral islands ; and with 
Mount Duff bearing N. 39o W., true, in one with the south 
tangent of the easternmost high island. With these marks 
steer boldly over the reef, upon which there is in this part six 
fathoms water, and pass close to the southern extreme of the 
island, before in one with Mount Duff. Then keeping a boat 
ahead, proceed under easy sail for the anchorage about a 
quarter of a mile south of Mount Duff, the peaks bearing 
about north, true ; but do not attempt to go to the northward, 
as all that part of the lagoon is full of reefs and knolls. In 
this situation a ship will be abreast of two streams of good 
water; but there will be some difficulty in procuring it , *00 
account of the ledges of coral which surround this and all the 
other islands. As the ground is rocky, it is advisable to use a 
chain cable. There are several other anchorages, and water 
may also be had at the north-eastern island, but this appears 
to me to be, on the whole, the most convenient. 

There are also other passages over the reef ; and the islands 
lying to the south-east may be passed on either side, but those 
which I have recommended are the best and most convenient 
for navigation with the trade wind. The western channel 
must not be attempted, and all the south-western part of the 
group should be avoided as dangerous. The best passage to 
sail out at bears about S., true, from Moiint Duff, the eastern 
bluffs of Peard Island, upon which Mount Duff is situated, in 
one. This mark will lead over the bar in six and a quarter 
fathoms. Though this channel lies to leeward of the group, 
there is generally a very heavy swell upon the reef ; alid it 
would not be advisable to attempt it in light winds, as there 
is no anchoring ground outside ; and the swell and the ciU' 
rents, which sometimes run strong, might drift a vessel upou 
^ a shallow part of the bar, either to the eastward or westward 
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of the channel, upon which the sea breaks heavily in four fa- 
thoms, and outside which there is no bottom at eighty fathoms, 
within forty yards of the breakers. 

The plan which I have given of these islands must not be 
considered complete, as such a survey required more exami^ 
nation than I could bestow ; and there are, no doubt, many 
knolls of coral in the lagoon which we did not discover. A 
careful look-out from aloft is therefore absolutely necessary. 

It is high water here at Ih. 60m. full and change ; but a 
current generally sets to the westward in the day-time, and runs 
strong in the western channel. 

OTAHEITE. 

In clear weather the mountains of Otaheite may be seen 
ninety miles from the deck. The ports most frequented are 
situated on the north side of the island, and may be approached 
without difficulty when the trade wind is blowing. It, however, 
sometimes happens in the winter months that the trade is in- 
terrupted by breezes from the N.W. and W., and at others 
that calms and unsettled weather prevail. At such times av6id 
getting into the bay between Otaheite and Tyraboo, especially 
on the south-west side of the island, as the swell rolls in 
heavily upon the shore, and there is no anchorage outside the 
reefs. 

Arrived within a few miles of the north-eastern part of 
Otaheite, several points covered with cocoa-nut trees will be 
seen stretching from the foot of the hills. One of these is 
Point Venus, and may be known by One-tree Hill, which, 
'vitli the exception of the western extremity of the island, is 
the last bluff head-land upon this part of the coast. 

Matavai Bay, on the south-western side of Point Venus, 
may be considered a safe anchorage from April to December; 
hut during the remainder of the year the trade is liable to 
interruptions frorri westerly winds, which blow directly into 
Matavai, and occasion a high sea. The protection to the 
anchorage is afforded by Point Venus and the Dolphin shoal, 
a coral bank, with only two and a quarter fathoms upon its 
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shallowest part. Between it and Point Venus there is a 
channel about fifty yards wide, with 17, 15, and 10 fathoms 
close to the reef ; and by anchoring a boat on the edge of the 
shoal, a vessel may enter with perfect safety, provided the 
breeze be fair. It is, however, better to pass to the south- 
ward of the bank, which may be ascertained by two remark- 
able cocoa-nut trees in the E.N.E. being seen, to the south- 
ward of an European built house on the beach, bearing E. 
by N., and haul round it towards the anchorage, taking care 
not to get to leeward, so as to bring the N.E. bluff of One- 
tree Hill to bear to the southward of S.E., as there are several 
coral banks in that direction. Anchor in eight and a half or 
nine fathoms, mud, off old Pomarre’s house, taking care of 
the reef that lies off that part of the shore. 

To the westward of Matavai there are three good harbours, 
Papawa, Toanoa, and Papiete, of which the latter is the 
largest and the most frequented. The others, however, <ire 
the most healthy. The entrances to all are extremely narrow, 
and a stranger ought to take on board a pilot ; but he should 
bear in mind that some of the persons who act in that capacity, 
though well acquainted with the channels, understand very 
little about navigating a vessel. 

Toanoa is four miles west of Matavai, and may be known 
by a remarkable ragged mountain, which will be seen through 
a deep valley when abreast of it. When near, this ragged 
mountain is very conspicuous, and at night it is a good guide 
to the entrance. 

The channel into Toanoa is only three hundred and thirty 
yards wide ; off the eastern side of the passage there is a rock 
upon which the sea sometimesbreaks, lying N. W. sixty fathoms 
from the breakers, and another on the inner side of the opposite 
reef. Neither of these rocks, however, narrow the channel much, 
and are only dangerous in the event of the wind breaking tlie 
ship off, or in rounding the reefs closely. With a fair wind 
sail boldly in, keeping mid-channel, and, clueing all up, allow 
the ship to shoot into a berth about two cables’ length from 
the shore in thirteen or fourteen fathoms. Here she must 
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wait until the wind falls, and then tow into the harbour; or 
if the wind be off the land, set fore and aft sails, and keep the 
l)oats ready with the lines in them. There are three channels 
to the inner harbour : of which the two south ones only are 
frequented, on account of the currents running strong through 
that to the northward. Perhaps the centre channel, though 
scarcely broader than a frigate, had better be used going in, 
and the south coming out. In the centre channel there are 
eight or twelve fathoms water; but in the southern one a shoal 
extends from the shore which renders it necessary to keep 
close to the rock. Anchor in eight and a half fathoms about 
midway between the outer reef and the shore, opposite some 
cottages ; and moor head and stern by fastening cables to the 
trees on shore, and carrying out the small bower close to the 
outer reef. 

To proceed to sea it is necessary to warp into the outer an- 
chorage after the sea breeze has done in the evening, or very 
early in the morning, before it sets in, and push through the 
channel before the current makes strong. In all these en- 
trances the current sets out in the daytime, sometimes at the 
rate of two or three knots, and rather sweeps over the reef to 
the leeward. There is another entrance to Toanoa from 
Papete, but that just described is the most convenient. 

The harbour of Papawa is not frequented, and as it cannot 
be entered without a pilot, I shall give no directions for it. 

PAPIETE. 

Two miles to the westward of Toanoa there is a liarbour, 
called by the natives Papiete, capable of containing at least 
thirty vessels. The entrance is even narrower than that at 
Toanoa, being only three hundred and seventy feet in the 
clear, and has a bar with only four and a quarter fathoms 
it. The current here runs out faster than through the 
channel to the northward, and in blowing weather the sea 
breaks quite across. This is also a more intricate and dangerous 
channel than the other; and the only way for a stranger to 
ensure safety is to moor a boat in the middle of the channel. 
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There are no good marks for this spot; but as a general re- 
mark keep about forty yards from the western extremity of 
two rocks, which lie' eighty yards off the dry part of the 
eastern reef. These two rocks have only one and a half fa- 
thoms upon them, and generally break. There is another 
rock about sixty yards north of the eastern reef, but this lies 
out of the channel. On the western side of the channel there is 
a shoal with only one and a half fathom water upon it, which 
extends midway between the dry reefs. From this descrip- 
tion it is evident that a pilot is necessary for this port, and 
that the boats should be in readiness to tow or run out hedges 
as required, whether the pilot advises it or not. 

After the entrance is passed, steer S. by E., true, until the 
first rock on the inside, bearing S. E. by S. one-eighth of a 
mile from the eastern dry reef, is passed; then haul towards 
the missionary church and beat up to the anchorage between 
that shore, which may be approaclied within a half cable’s 
length, and the reefs which extend from the Moto, or low 
island, towards the S.W. Tliese reefs will be seen, and may 
be approached as close as convenient. Another rock lies S. 
by W., true, 2000 feet from the entrance ; but with die trade 
wind this tvill be weathered. 

‘If it be necessary, the Moto may be passed to the eastward; 
but the channel is very narrow, and con only be safely navi- 
gated by a person acquainted with it. 

Papiete is a very convenient harbour in many respects, but 
it is subject to calms and much hot weather, in consequence 
of its being rather to leeward, and the trade wind being ob- 
structed by woods of cocoa-nut trees. 

The tides in all these harbours are very irregular. It is 
generally high water at half an hour after noon every day, and 
low water at six in the morning. 

AWATSKA BAY. 

KAMSCHATKA. 

well to the southward of 


Undesirable to make the coast 
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Cape Gavarea, and to round it as closely as possible, as the 
wind will in all probability veer to the northward on passing 
it. If the weather be clear, two mountains will be seen to the 
west and north-west of the cape, and three far off to the 
northward and eastward. The eastern one of the two former, 
called Villeuchinski, is 7.3T5 feet high, and peaked like a 
sugar-loaf, and is in latitude 52o39'43'' N., and long. 49' 46'' W. 
of Petropaulski. The highest and most northern of the three 
latter is the mountain of Awatska, in latitude 53® 20' 01" N. 
and long. 3' 47" E. of the before-mentioned town. Its height 
is 11.500 feet, and in clear weather it may be seen a very 
considerable distance. The centre hill of the three is the vol- 
cano, but it emits very little smoke. These peaks are the 
best guide to Awatska Bay, until near enough to distinguish 
die entrance, which will then appear to lie between high per- 
pendicular cliffs. Upon the eastern one of these, the light- 
house bluff, there is a hut and a signal- staff, and when any 
vessel is expected a light is sometimes shown. If the harbour 
be open, a large rock, called the Baboushka, will be seen on 
the western side of the channel, and three others, named the 
Brothers, on the eastern side, off the lighthouse. The chan- 
nel lies in a N, by W. direction, true, and when the wind i^ 
lair it may be sailed through by keeping mid-channel ; but it 
li’ccpieritly happens that vessels have to beat in, and as the 
narrowness of the channel renders it necessary to stand as 
close to the dangers as possible, in order to lessen the number 
of tacks, it is requisite to attend strictly to the leading marks: 

The outer dangers are a reef of rocks lying S.E., about two 
miles from the lighthouse, and a reef lying off a bank which 
connects the two capes opposite, i. e. Stanitski Point with the 
cape to the southward. To avoid the light-house reef, do not 
shut in the land to the northward of the lighthouse bluff, un- 
less certain of being at least two miles and a half off shore, 
and when within three quarters of a miles only, tack when 
the lighthouse bluff bears N. or N. | E. The Brothers Rocks 
in one with the lighthouse is close upon the edge of the reef, 
fhe first western danger has a rock above water upon iti and 
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may be avoided by not opening the Baboushka with the cape 
beyond, with a flag-staff upon it, or by keeping Stanitski 
Point well open witli the said signal bluff. In standing to- 
wards this rock, take care the ebb tide in particular does not set 
you upon it. A good working mark for all this western shore 
is the Baboushka, open with Direction bluff, the last cape or 
hill on the left upon tlu low land at the head of Awatska Bay. 
The bay south of Stanitski Point is filled with rocks and foul 
ground. The lighthouse reef is connected with the Brothers, 
and the cape must not be approached in any part within half 
a mile, nor the Brothers within a full cable’s length. There 
are no gowl marks for the exact limit of this reef off the Bro- 
thers, and consequently ships must estimate that short distance. 
They must also here, and once for all, in beating through 
this channel, allow for shooting in stays, and for the tides, 
which, ebb and flood, sweep over toward these rocks, running 
S.E. and N.E. They should also keep good way on the ves- 
sel, as the eddy currents may otherwise prevent her coming 
about. 

To the northward of the Brothers, two-thirds of the way 
between them and a ragged cape (Pinnacle Point) at the 
south extreme of a large sandy bay (Ismenai Bay), there 
are some rocks nearly awash ; and off Pinnacle Point, 
(N.N.W. one mile and three quarters from the lighthouse) 
there is a small reef, one of the outer rocks of which dries at 
half tide. These dangers can almost always be seen : their 
outer edges lie nearly in a line, and they may be approached 
within a cable’s length. If they are not seen, do not shut m 
the-Rakovya signal bluff. Off Pinnacle Point the lead finds 
deeper water than mid-channel, and very irregular soundings. 

To the northward of Stanitski Point the Baboushka ma) 
be opened to the eastward a little, with the signal-sioS bluff, 
but be careful of a shoal which extends about three cables 
length south of the Baboushka. Baboushka has no danger to 
the eastward at a greater distance than a cable’s length, an 
when it is passed there is nothing to apprehend on the western 
shore, until N.N.W. of the signal-staff, off which there is a 
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long shoal, with only two and two and a half fathoms. The 
water shoals gradually towards it, and the helm may safely be 
put clown in four fathoms and three quarters ; but a certain 
guide is not to open the western tangent of Baboushka with 
Stanitski Point south of it. Tliet:e is no other danger on this 
side of the entrance. 

When a cablets length north of Pinnacle Reef, you may 
stretch into Ismenai Bay, guided by the soundings, which are 
regular, taking care of a three-fathom knoll which lies half- 
way between Pinnacle Point and the cape north of it. This 
bay affords good anchorage, and, it may be convenient to 
anchor there for a tide. There is no other danger than the 
abqye-mentioned knoll. The large square rock at the north- 
ern part of this bay (Ismenai Rock) may be passed at a cable- 
length distance. This rock is connected with the land to the 
northward by a reef, and in standing back toward it the Pin- 
vaole Point must be kept open with the lighthouse. When in 
one, there are but three fathoms and a half. Rakovya signal- 
staff to the northward in one with the bluff south of it (which 
has a large green bush over-hanging its brow), will place you 
in five fathoms close to the rocks. 

Off the north bluff of Ismenai Bay there extends a small 
reef to a full cable-length from the shore ; until this is past do 
not shut in Pinnacle Point with the lighthouse. But to the 
northward of it you may tack within a cable-length of the 
bluffs, extending that distance a little off the signal-staff bluff, 
in consequence of some rocks which lie off there. 

Northward of Rakovya signal-staff the only danger is the 
Rakovya shoal, upon the W. part of which there is a buoy in 
tbe summer, and to clear this keep the Brothers in sight 

There is no good mark for determining when you are to 
die northward of this shoal, and as the tides in their course up 
Rakovya Harbour are apt to set you towards it, it is better to 
^ep the Brothers open until you are certain, by your dis- 
tance, of having passed it ; (its northern edge is seven-eighths 
of a mile from Rakovya bhiff) particularly as you may now 
stretch to the westward as far as you please, and as there is 
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nothing to obstruct your beat-up to the anchorage. The 
ground is every where good, and a person may select his own 
berth. 

Rakovya Harbour, on the eastern side of Awatska Bay, 
will afford good security to a vessel running in from sea with 
a southerly gale, at which jtime she might find difficulty in 
bringing up at the usual anchorage. In this case the Ra- 
kovka shoal must be rounded and left to the northward ; five 
and five and a half fathoms will close upon the edge of it, but, 
the water should not be shoaled under nine fathoms. 

The little harbour of Pe^ropaulski is a convenient place for a 
refit of any kind. In entering it is only necessary to guard 
against a near approach to the signal-staff on the peninsula 
on the west. The sandy point may be passed within a few 
yards* distance. 

Weighing from the anchorage off the Peninsula flag-staff 
with light winds and with the beginning of the ebb, it is ne- 
cessary to guard against being swept down upon tlie Rakovya 
shoal, and when past it upon the signal bluff on the same 
side. There are strong eddies all over this bay ; and when 
the winds are light, ships often become unmanageable. It is 
better to weigh with the last drain of the flood. 

Tareinski Harbour, at the S.W. angle of Awatska Bay, is 
an excellent port, but it is not frequented. It has no danger, 
and may safely be entered by a stranger. 

It is high water at Petropaulski at 3h. 30m. full and change. 
Tide rises . , . 6ft. 7 inch, spring tides. 

2.2 neap tides. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The harbour of San Francisco, for the perfect security it 
affords to vessels of any burthen, and the supplies of fresh 
beef and vegetables, wood, and fresh water, may vie with any 
port on the N. W. coast of America. It is not, however, with- 
out its disadvantages, of which the difficulty of landing at low 
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water, and the remoteness of the watering-place from the only 
anchorage which I could recommend, are the greatest. 

Ships bound to San Francisco from the northward and 
westward should endeavour to make Punta de los Reyes, a bold 
and conspicuous headland, without any danger lying off it 
sufficiently far to endanger a ship. In clear weather, when 
running for the land before the latitude is known, or the 
Punta can be distinguished, its situation may be known by a 
table-hill terminating the range that passes at the back of 
Bodega. This hill in one with the Punta de los Reyes bears 
E. (mag.). If ships are not too far off, they will see, at the 
same time, San Bruno, two hills to the southward of San 
Francisco, having the appearance of islands; and from the 
mast-head, if the weather be very clear, the South Farallon will 
in all probability be seen. Punta de los Reyes, when viewed 
from the W. or S.W., has also the appearance of an island, 
being connected by low land to the two hills eastward. It is ot 
moderate height, and as it stantls at the angle formed by the 
coiist line, cannot be mistaken. Soundings may be had ofl* 
this coast, in depths varying with the latitude. In the parallel 
of the Farallones they extend a greater distance from the main 
land, in consequence of these islands lying beyond the general 
outline of the coast. 

The Farallones are two clusters of rocks, which, in conse- 
quence of the shoals about them, are extremely dangerous to 
vessels approaching San Francisco in foggy weather. The 
''outhern cluster, of which in clear weather one of the islands 
niuy be seen from the mast-head eight or nine leagues, is the 
bi’gest and highest, and lies exactly S. 3® E. true, eighteen 
iiiiles from Punta de las Reyes. The small cluster of rocks 
the N.W., and still further in that direction there are 
breakers, but I do not know how far they extend from the 
above water. In a thick foggy night, we struck sound- 
b^gs in twenty-five fathoms, stiff clay, near them ; and on 
^I'mding off, carried regular soundings to thirty-two fathoms, 
^^fler which they deepened rapidly. 

2 F 
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Coining from the southward, or when inside die Farallones, 
the position of the entrance to San Francisco may be known 
by the land receding considerably between the table-hill al- 
ready mentioned, and San Bruno Hill, which, at a distance, 
appears to terminate the ridge extending from Santa Cruz to 
the northward. The land to the northward or southward of 
these two hills has nothing remarkable alxmt it to a stranger; 
it is, generally speaking, sufficiently high to be seen thirteen to 
fifteen leagues, and inland is covered with wood. 

About eight miles and a quarter from the fort, at the en- 
trance of San Francisco, there is a bar of sand, extending in 
a S. by E. direction across the mouth of the harbour. The 
soundings, on approaching it, gradually decrease to four and 
a quarter and six fathoms low water, spring tide, depending 
upon the situation of the ship, and as regularly increase on 
the op[)Osite side to no bottom with the hand-leads. In cross- 
ing the bar, it is well to give the northern shore a good bertli, 
and bring the small white island, Alcatrasses, in one with the 
fort or south bluff, if it can be conveniently done, as they 
may then ensure six fathoms ; but if ships get to the north- 
ward, so as to bring the south bluff in one with the Island of 
Yerba Buena, they will find but four and a quarter; which 
is little enough with the heavy sea that sonietime.S rolls over 
the bar ; besides, the sea will sometimes break heavily in that 
depth, and endanger small vessels ; to the northward of this 
bearing the water is more shallow. Approaching the entrance, 
the Island of Alcatrassses may be opened with the fort ; and 
the best directions are to keep mid-channel, or on the weather 
side. On the south shore the dangers are above water, ami 
it is only necessary to avoid being set into the bay between 
tlie fort and Point Lobos, If necessary, ships may pijss, in- 
side, or to the southward of the One Mile Bock ; but it is 
advisable to avoid doing so, if possible. On approaching ih 
guard against the tide, which sets strong from the outer point 
toward it, and in a line for the fort. Off Punta Boneta there 
is a dangerous reef, on wliich the sea breaks very heavy : it 
lies S.W. from the point, and no ship should approach it 
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nearer, than to bring the fort in one with Yerba Buena 
Island. 

In the entrance it is particularly necessary to attend to 
the sails, in consequence of the eddy tides and the flaws of 
wind that come off the land. The boats should also be ready 
for lowering down on the instant, as the entrance is very nar- 
row, and the tides running strong and in eddies, are ap*t to 
sweep a ship over upon one side or the other, and the water 
is in general too deep for anchorage ; besides, the wind may 
i’ail when most required. The strongest tides and the deepest 
water lie over on the north shore. Should a ship be swept 
into the sandy bay west of the fort, she will find good anchor- 
age on a sandy bottom in ten and fifteen fathoms out of the 
tide ; or in the event of meeting the ebb at the entrance, she 
might haul in, and there await the change. There is no 
danger off the fort at a greater distance than a hundred 
ya^ds. 

As soon as a ship passes the fort, she enters a large sheet 
of water, in which are several islands, two rocks above water, 
and one under, exceedingly dangerous to shipping, of which 
I bhull speak hereafter. One branch of the harbour extends 
in a S.E. by S. direction exactly thirty miles, between two 
ridges of hills, one of which extends along the coast towards 
ilie Bay of Monterey, and the other from San Pablo, close at 
the hack of San Jose to San Juan Baptista, where it unites 
'\iih the former. This arm terminates in several little wind- 
ing creeks, leading up to the Missions of Santa Clara and San 
•lost*. The other great branch takes a northerly direction, 
passes the Puntas San Pablo and San Pedro, opens out into 
a spacious basin ten miles in width, and then converging 
to a second strait, again expands, and is connected with three 
rivers, one of which is said to take its rise in the rocky moun- 
tains near the source of the Columbia. 

As a general rule in San Francisco, the deepest water will 
he found where the tide is the strongest ; and out of the cur- 
*’ent there is always a difficulty in landing at low water. All 
the bays, except such as are swept by the tide, have a muddy 
2 F 2 
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flat, extending nearly from point to point, great part of which 
is dry at low water, and occasions the before-mentioned diffi- 
culty of landing; and the north-eastern shore, from Punta 
San Pablo to the Rio Calavaros beyond San Jose is so flat 
that light boats only can approach it at high water. In low 
tides it dries some hundred yards off shore, and has only one 
fathom water at an average disUmce of one mile and a half. 
The northern side of the great basin beyond San Pablo is of 
the same nature. 

After passing the fort a ship may work up for the anchor- 
age without apprehension, attending to the lead and the tides. 
The only hidden danger is a rock with one fathom on it :it 
low water, spring tides, which lies between Alcatrasses ami 
Yerba Buena islands. It htis seven fathoms alongside it : tlie 
lead therefore gives no warning. The marks when on it are, 
jhe north end of Yerba Buena Island in one with two trees 
(nearly the last of the straggling ones) south of Palos C ylo- 
rados, a wood of pines situated on the top of the hill, ovci* 
San Antonio, too conspicuous to be overlooked ; the left hand 
or S.E. corner of the Presidio just open with the first ca])e to 
the westward of it ; Sausalito Point open I point with the 
north end of Alcatrasses ; and the island of Molate in om* 
with Punta de San Pedro. When to the eastward of Alca- 
trasses, and working to the S.E., or indeed to the westward, 
it is better not to stand toward this I'ock nearer than to bring 
the Table-peak in one with the north end of Alcatrasses Island, 
or to shut in Sausalito Point with the south extreme of it. 
The position of the rock may generally be known by a ripple; 
but this is not always the case. 

There are no other directions necessary in working for 
Yerba Buena Cove, which I recommend as an anchorage to 
all vessels intending to remain at San Francisco. 

In the navigation of the harbour much advantage may he 
derived from a knowledge of the tides. It must be remem- 
bered that there are two separate extensive branches of water 
lying nearly at right angles with each other. The ebbs from 
fhese unite in the centre of the bay, and occasion rippl”^*?^ 
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and eddies, and other irregularities of the stream, sometimes 
dangerous to boats. The anchorage at Yerba Buena Cove is 
free from these annoyances, and the passage up to it is nearly 
so after passing the Presidio. The ebb begins to make first 
from the Santa Clara arm, and runs down the south shore a 
full hour before the flood has done about Yerba Buena and 
Angel Island ; and the flood, in its return, makes also .first 
along the same shore, forcing the ebb over the Yerba Buena 
side, where it unites with the ebb from the north arm. 

Tlie flood first strikes over from the Lime Rock*, and pass- 
ing the Island of Alcatnisses, where it diverges, one part goes 
quietly to Santa Clara : the other sweeping over the sunken 
lock, and round the east end of Angel Island, unites with a 
rapid stream through the narrow channel formed by Angel 
Island and the main, and both rush to the northward through 
the Estreclio de iSan Pablo to restore the equilibrium of the 
hasin beyond, the small rocks of Pedro Blanco and the Alca- 
trasses Island lying in the strength of the stream. 

The mean of eighty observa- 
tions gave the time of high 
water (full and change) at 
Yerba Buena anchorage lOh. 52m. 

The tide at the springs rises 7ft. lOin. sometimes 8ft. 3in. 

Neap ... 1 10 

Average rate of ebb at spring 
tide 2k. Of. at neap . Ik. Of. 

Flood ..10 . 0 0 

Duration of flood . . . 5h. 25m. 

At Sausalito the mean of seven- 
teen observations gave the 
time of high water (full and 


cliange) 9 51 

Rise (full and change) . . 6ft. Oin. 

Neap 2 6 

Duration of flood . . . 4-h. 43m. 


* See the Chart. 
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On quitting San Francisco, the direction of the wind in the 
offing should be considered. If it blow from the S. W. there 
would be some difficulty in getting out of the bay to the south- 
ward of Punta de los Reyes, The residents assert that an 
easterly wind in the harbour does not extend far beyond the 
entrance, and that a ship would, in consequence, be becalmed 
on the bar and perhaps exposed to a heavy swell, or she might 
be swept back again, and be obliged to anchor in an exposed 
situation. Northerly winds appear to be most generally ap- 
proved, as they are more steady and of longer duration than 
any others: they may, indeed, be said to be the trade-wind 
on the coast. W ith them it is advisable to keep the north 
shore on board, as the strength of the ebb takes tliat side, 
and as on the opposite shore, near the One Mile Rock, the 
tide sets rather upon the land. In case of necessity, a sliip 
can anchor to the eastward of the One Mile Rock ; but to the 
S.W. of the rock the ground is very uneven. The wind 
generally fails in the entrance, or takes a direction in or out. 
From the fairway steer S.W.- 5 ,W. and you will carry seven 
fathoms over the bar, ^ ebb, spring tide. This 1 judge to be 
.a good course in and out with a fair w'ind. I would avoid, by 
every endeavour, the chance of falling into the sandy bay to 
the southward of Lobos Point, and also closing with tlie shore 
to the N.W. of the Punta Boneta. 

MONTEREY. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The anchorage at Monterey is at the south extremity of a 
deep bay, formed between Punta Ano Nuevo and Punta 
Pinos. This bay is about seven leagues across, and open in 
every part except that frequented by shipping, where it is 
shut in by Point Pinos. Ships should not enter this bay in 
light winds in any other part than that used as an anchorage, 
as there is generally a heavy swell from the westward, and 
deep water close to the shore. 

It is impossible to mistake Point Pinos if the weather be at 
all clear, as its aspect is very different to that of any part of 
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tlie bay to the northward. It is a long sloping rocky pro- 
jection, surmounted by pine-trees, from which it takes its 
name whereas the coast line of the bay is all sandy beach* 
There is no danger in approaching Point Pinos, except that 
which may ensue from a heavy swell almost always setting 
upon the Point, and from light winds near the shore, as the 
water is too deep for anchorage. With a breeze from the 
southward, Point Pinos should be passed as closely as possible; 
a quarter of a mile will not be too near : and that shore should 
be hugged in order to fetch the anchorage. In case of having 
to make a tack, take dire of a shoal at the S. E. angle of the 
bay, which may be known by a great quantity of sea-weed 
upon it : there is no other danger. This shoal has three and 
a half and four fathoms upon its outer edge, and seven fa- 
thoms near it. With a fair wind steer boldly towards the sandy 
beach at the head of the bay, and anchor about one-sixth of a 
mile off shore in nine fathoms, \he fort upon the hill near 
the beach bearing W. S. W., and moor with the best bower 
to the E. N, E. 

'Vlns anchorage, though apparently unsafe, is said to be 
very secure, and that the only danger is from violent gusts oi' 
wind from the S. E. The north-westerly winds, though they 
prevail upon the coast, and send a heavy swell into the bay, do 
not blow home upon the shore : and when they are at all fresh 
they occasion a strong oft-set in the bay. This, I believe, is 
also the case at Callao and at Valparaiso, to which this an- 
chorage bears a great resemblance. 

There is no good water to be had at Monterey, and ships 
in Want of that necessary supply must either proceed to San 
Francisco, or procure a permit from the governor, and obtain 
it at Santa Cruz, or some of the missions, to the southward. 

By the mean of many observations on the tides at this place, 
it is 

High water (full and change) at 9 h. 42 m. 

Rise is about . . . 6 ft. 0 in. at spring-tide. 

And . . . .1 2 at the neaps. 

Fhcre is very little current at the anchorage. 
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HONORURU. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The harbour of Honoruru has a bar, with only twenty feet 
water upon it at low water, and the channel is so narrow and 
intricate that no stranger should attempt it. The natives 
.understand the signal for a pilot, and will come off if the 
weather is not too boisterous. In consequence of this diffi- 
culty ships anchor outside, in about sixteen ffithoms water; 
the Puncli-bowl bearing N. N. E. hidf E., and the highest 
part of Diamond Point E. by S. ^ S. 

Should it be necessary to enter the harbour, the morning 
is the best time, as there are then leading winds through the 
passage; but after the trade wind has set in it cannot be 
entered. It is necessary to adopt the precaution of having 
the boats ready to tow or run out lines to the reefs. , 

From the outer anchorage run along shore in nothing less 
than eleven fathoms, and look out for a large grass-hut, which 
stands conspicuous upon the wharf at the north head of the 
harbour, on the western side of a new yellow European house. 
When the north end of this hut is in one with the eastern 
chimney of an European built house,'* with a ship’s figure- 
head attached to it,t haul directly in for the opening between 
the breakers, which will now be seen. 

The bar is about fifty fathoms in breadth, and consists of 
smooth coral rock, having ten fathoms close to its outer edge, 
and seven fathoms on the inner. 

When on the bar, the King’s residence (an European built 
house with a slate-coloured pointed roof), situated to the N. E. 
of the town, will be open to the westward of the north-west 
hummock of Punch-bowl Hill ; the before-mentioned mark of 
the hut and chimney will also be on, and is to be kept so until 
the outer cocoa-nut tree in Wytiete Bay comes in one with a 
small rise on the northern part of Diamond Hill. Then 

* The only house that had a chimney in 1827. 

t These in one bear N. 20” E. by compass. 
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brini^ the eastern tangent of the cluster of cocoa-nut trees 
nearest the fort, in one with a remarkable sadtlle on the moun- 
tain at the back of the town, until the outer part of the dry 
^rround on the right comes on with Diamond Pointy or until 
a large hut standing by itself on the north shore of tlie har- 
bour is in one with four cocoa-nut trees in a cluster. With 
these marks, steer for the four trees, open the ti’ces to the 
eastward until they are a sail’s-breadth apart; and when the 
fort hag-sta(F is one with the trees eastward of the fort, anchor 
in four and a quarter fathoms, mud. 

These directions will, I think, be intelligible to a person 
on the spot; but I must repeat, that no stranger should run 
for this harbour, except in cases of absolute necessity. Should 
it be attempted, a good look-out from the jib-boom end, or 
fore-yard, will be found serviceable. 

In consequence of the sea that rolls over the reef, and breaks 
in four or five fathoms water, it is necessary that boats should 
follow nearly the directions that have been given for vessels, 
except that when the eastern point of the dry land on the 
right of the entrance comes on with Diamond Hill, they may 
then steer for the south end of a stone wall, which will be seen' 
on the western side of the harbour; and when the before- 
mentioned yellow house opens, they may steer for the landing 
place. Unless they adopt these precautions, they will in all 
probability run upon the reefs, or be upset. And in entering 
the harbour, it is necessary for boats as well as shipping to 
keep the marks strictly on. 

1 shall conclude these remarks, the greater part of which 
have been furnished by Mr. Elson, the master, by observing, 
that the water in the wells in the town is unwholesome upon a 
voyage, and that it is proper to send the casks up the river to 
he filled. 

TYPA. 

MACAO. 

The depth of water in the Typa has diminished within these 
last thirty years, as there are now not more than nine and a 
or ten feet water, at the lowest spring-tides, and no vessel 
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drawing more than fourteen or at the most fifteen feet, can 
enter at the top of the tide. 

There are no marks required for this channel ; but with the 
last of the flood (say three-quarters), enter between Kaloo and 
Kai-kong, keeping about mid-channel, and when the weatvni 
point of the ivcatern Kai-kong opens with the ragged point at 
the S. W. extremity of the eastern Kai-kong, keep a little to 
the northward, and pass the ragged point at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile; then steer mid-channel between the islands, 
remembering not to attempt the channel between the western 
Kai-kong and the island of Makarina. The water will now 
deepen, and when the town of Macao opens with the wes! 
Kai-kong, and when the ragged point bears easf^ anchor in 
about eighteen or twenty feet water; in which berth you i\ill 
have good riding ground over a muddy bottom, 

I'hc time of high water is 9 h. 30 in. 

The tide at full and change rises 7 ft 1 in.; rate about 2 k. I f; 

at the neap . . 2 1 .... 1 fl. 

The flood sets to the northward from the anchorage, and 
branches ofl’on meeting the tide setting westward to the north 
of Kai-kong. 

NAPAKIANG. 

LOO CIIOO. 

Ships bound to Napakiang may pass close round the south 
extremity of the island, and sail along the western coast at tlu' 
distance of a mile or a mile and a half. They will then see a 
sandy island in latitude 26® 0.5' .50" N., and longitude 7' 10' • 

of Abbey Point, which is the only danger to the westward ot 
Loo Choo that I am acquainted with, until near the Kirrania 
Islands, or to the northward of the entrance of Napakiang. 

Abbey Point, at the south extremity of the port of Napa- 
kiang, may be known by its ragged outline, and by a small 
wooded eminence called Wood Point, situated about a mile 
and a half to the southward of it. The mainland here lalb 
back, and forms a bay, which is sheltered by coral reefs 
stretching to the northward from Abbey Point; they 
however, disconnected, and between them and the point then 
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is a channel sufficiently deep for the largest ship. Nearly in 
the centre of this channel, outside withal, there is a coral 
bank named Blossom Uock, having a good passage on either 
side of it. The channel between it and Abbey Point should 
be adopted with southerly winds and flood tides, and that to 
the northward with the reverse. A reef extends olF Abbey 
l\)int, which, for convenience of description, will be called 
Abbey Reef. When off Abbey Point a rocky headland will 
be s(;cn, about a mile and a half north of the town ; this I 
shall call Kumi Heiul, and upon the ridge of high land beyond 
it three hummocks will be seen to the left of a cluster of trees. 
In the distance, a little to the left of these, is Mount Onno- 
dake, in latitude 26^^ 27' N. A remarkable rock, which, from 
its form, htisbeen named Capstan Rock, will next {ip])ear; and 
then, to the northward of the town, a rocky head with a house 
upon its summit, which I shall call Raise Capstan Head. At 
the, back of Capstan Rock there is a hill, named AShendi, upon 
which the upper town is built. The highest southern point ol* 
this is one of the landmarks to which I shall have to refer. 

Having opened out the Capstan Rock, haul towards Abbey 
lleef, and bring the right-hand hummock about 4^ to the 
oust of Kumi Head, and steering in witli these marks on, you 
will ])ass through the south channel in about seven fathoms 
wat('r, over the tail of Blossom Rock, You may now round 
Al)bey Reef tolerably close, and steer in for the anchorage. 
Should the wind veer to the eastward in the passage between 
Blossom Rock and Abbey lYint, with the above-mentioned 
marks on, you must not stand to the northward, unless the 
outer cluster of trees near the extremity of Wood Point are in 
one with, or open to the westward of, Table Hill, a square 
rocky headland to the southward of it. .This mark clears also 
the tonirue of Oar Reef, which with Blossom Rock fonns the 
other western channel. 

It is advisable, with the wind to the north-eastward, to beat 
ilirough the channel north of Blossom Rock (Oar Channel), 
'll prelerence to that above-mentioned. To do this, bring the 
juhe capstan-head in one with a f^at chster oi trees on the 
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clear the north tongue of Blossom Rock ; but unless the Table 
Hill be open to the eastward of Wood Hill, you must not 
stand to the south wftrd, but tack directly th6 water shoals to 
less than twelve fathoms, and endeavour to enter with the 
marks on. Having pjtssed to the N. E. of Blossom Rock, 
which you will know by Wood Hill being seen to the right of 
Table Hill, stand towards Abbey Point as close as you please; 
then tack, and on nearing Oar Reef take care of a tongue 
which extends to the eastward of it, and be careful to tack 
immediately the outer trees of Wood Point open with Abbey 
Point. In entering at cither of the western channels, remem- 
ber that the flood-tide sets to the northward over Blossom’s 
Rock, and the ebb to the southward. 

The best anchorage is in Barnpool, at the N. E. part of the 
bay, in seven fathoms water, where a vessel may ride in per- 
fect security. The outer anchorage, I should think, would be 
dangerous with a liard westerly gale. The Blossom anchored 
there in fourteen fathoms muddy bottom : Abbey Bluli; 
8. 430 20' W. ; Capstan Rock, S. 75® 40' E. ; (mag.); varia- 
tion 53' 59" E, 

The entrance to Barnpool lies between Barnhead and the 
reef off' Capstan Rock. In entering, you are not to approach 
Barnhead nearer than to bring the north tangent of Hole 
Hock (to the northward of Capstan Rock) in one with the 
before-mentioned flat clump of trees on the hill south of 
Sheudi, until the point of the burying ground (Cemetery 
Point) is seen just clear of Capstan Head, You may anchor 
in any part of Barnpool. 

As the northern channel into Napakiang is very dangerous, 

I shall not tempt any person to sail through it, by giving 
directions for it. 

It is high water at Napakiang at 6 h. 28 m., full and 
change ; rise from five to seven and a half feet, but this was 
very irregular during our stay at the place. 
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ARZOBISPO ISLANDS. 

PORT LLOYD. 

This group of islands lies N. by E. and S. by W., and is 
divided into three clusters, extending from 27« 44' 35" N. to 
20“ 30' N. and beyond. As I have described these islands 
in niy iiarrative, I shall here give only the necessary direction 
for entering Port Lloyd, whicli is the best harbour in the 
group, and indeed, the only one that should be frequented. 

DIRECTIONS FOR ENTERING PORT LLOYD. 

Having ascertained the situation of the port, steer boldly in 
for the southern head; taking care not to bring it to the 
imrthu'ard of N. 47« 1C , true, or to shut in with it two paps 
on the N.E. side of the harbour, which will be seen nearly in 
one with it on this bearing. In this position they are a safe 
hading mark To the southward of this line there is broken 
ground. 

If the wind be from the southward, which is generally the 
case in the summer time, round the south Bluff at the dis- 
tiince of two hundred yards, close to a sunken rock which may 
be distinctly seen in clear weather. Keep fresh way upon the 
ship, in order that she may shoot an end through the eddy 
winds, which baffle under the lee of the head * ; and to pre- 
vent her coming round against the helm, which would be dan- 
gerous- The winds will at first break the ship off, but she 
^^ill presently come up again: if she does not, be ready to go 
about, as you will be close upon the reefs to the northward, 
and put the helm down before the south end of the island off 
the port to the westward comes on with the High Square Hock 
at the north side of the entrance. 

If she comes up, steer for a high Castle Rock at the east end 
ot the harbour, until a pointed rock on the sandy neck to the 
eastward of the south headland comes in one with a high sugar- 

* Keep the top-gallant clew-lines in hand. 
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loaf shaped gr^sy hill to the southward of it. After which 
you may bear away for the anchorage, taking care not to open 
the sugar-loaf again to the westward of the pointed rock f . 
The best anchorage, Ten-fathom Hole excepted, which it is 
necessary to warp into, is at the northern part of the harbour 
where the anchor is marked in the plan. 

In bringing up, take care of a spit which extends off the 
south end of the small island near Ten-fathom Hole, and not 
to shoot so far over to the western reef as to bring a rock, at 
the outer foot of the south bluffs in one with some black rocks 
which will be seen near you to the south-westward, Tlie 
depth of water will be from eighteen or twenty fathoms, clay 
and sand. 

If the wind be from the northward, beat betw^een the line of 
the afore-mentioned Sugar Loaf and Pointed Bock westward, 
and a north and south line from the Castle Rock to the east- 
ward. This rock on the western side, as well as the bluf^ to 
the northward of it, may be shaved if necessary. The hand- 
leads are of very little use in beating in here, as the general 
depth is twenty or twenty-four fathoms. 

The best watering-place is in Ten-fathom Hole. It is 
necessary to be cautious of the sharks, which are very nume- 
rous in this harbour. It is high water 6h. 8m., full and change. 

TRES MARIAS AND SAN BLAS. 

WEST COAST OF MEXICO. 

The Tres Marias, situated 15' west of San Bias, con- 
sist of three large islands, steep and rocky, to the w'estward, 
and sloping to the eastward with long sandy spits. Off the 
S. E. extremity of Prince George’s Island (the centre of the 
group) we found that the soundings decreased rapidly from 
seventy-five fathoms to seventeen, and that after that depth 
they were more regular. Two miles from the shore we found 
ten and twelve fathoms, bad holding ground. There is no- 
thing to make it desirable for a vessel to anchor at these 

t This rock is white on the top with birds’ dung, and looks like an 
island. 
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islands. Upon Prince George’s Island \liere is said to be 
water of a bad description ; but the landing is in general very 
hazardous. 

There are passages between each of these islands. The 
northern channel requires no particular directions; that to 
tlie southward of Prince George’s Island is the widest and 
best ; but care must be taken of a reef lying one third of a 
mile off its S.W. point, and of a shoal extending a mile and 
a half off its south-eastern extremity. I did not stand close to 
the south Maria, but could perceive that there were breakers 
extending full three quarters of a mile off its S.E. extremity ; 
and I was informed at San Bias that some reefs also extended 
from two to four miles off its south-western point. There is 
an islet off the north-west part of this island, apparently bold 
on all sides ; but I cannot say how closely it may be ap- 
proached. 

From the south channel Piedro de Mer bearsN. 76^ E. true, 
about forty-five miles. It is advisable to steer to windward 
of this course, in order that, as the winds, during tlie period 
at which it is proper to frequent this coast, blow from the 
northward, the ship may be well to windward. 

The Piedro de Mer is a white rock, about a hundred and 
thirty feet high, and a hundred and forty yards in length, 
with twelve fathoms all round it, and bears from Mount St. 
Juan N. 770 W. thirty miles. 

Having made Piedro de Mer, pass close to the southward of 
it, and unless the weather is thick, you will see a similarly 
shaped rock, named Piedro de Tierra, for which you should 
steer, taking care not to go to the northward of a line of bear- 
ing between the two, as there is a shoal which stretches to the 
southward from the mainland. This course will be S. 79® E. 
true, and the distance between the two rocks is very nearly ten 
miles. 

To bring up in the road of San Bias, round the Piedro de 
1 ierra, at a cable’s length distance, and anchor in five fathoms, 
'vith the low rocky point of the harbour bearing N. ^ E., and 
tbe two Piedros in one. This road is very much exposed to 
'vinds from S.S.W. to N.N.W., and ships should always be 
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prepared for sea, unless it be in the months; in which the 
northerly winds are settled. Should the wind veer to the 
westward, and a gale from that quarter be apprehended, no 
time should be lost in slipping and endeavouring to get an 
offing, as a vessel at anchor is deeply embayed, and the hold- 
ing ground is very bad. In case of necessity a vessel may cast 
to the westward, and stand between the Piedro de Tierra and 
the Fort Bluff, in order to make a tack to the westward of the 
rock, after which it will not be necessary again to stand to the 
northward of a line connecting the two Piedros. 

The road of San Bias should not be frequented between the 
months of May and December, as during that period the 
coast is visited by storms from the southward and westward, 
attended by heavy rains, and thunder and lightning. It is 
besides the sickly season, and the inhabitants having all mi- 
grated to Tepic, no business whatever is transacted at the port. 

It is high water at San Bias at 9h. 4^1m., full and change; 
rise between six and seven feet spring tide. * 

MAZATLAN. 

The anchorage at Mazatlan, at tbe mouth of the Gulf of 
California, in the event of a gale from the south-westward, is 
more unsafe than that at San Bias, asjtis necessary to anchor 
so close to the shore, that there is not room to cast and make a 
tack. Merchant vessels moor here with the determination of 
riding out the weather, and for this purpose go well into the 
bay. Very few accidents, however, have occurred, either here 
or at San Bias, as it scarcely ever blows from the quarter to 
which these roads are open between May and December. 

There is no danger whatever on the coast between Piedro 
de Mer and Mazatlan ; the lead is a sure guide. The island 
of Isabella is steep, and has no danger at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile. It is a small island, about a mile in length, 
with two remarkable needle rocks lying near the shore to the 
eastward of it. 

Beating up along the coast of Sonora, some low hills, pf 
which two or three are shaped like cones, will be seen upen 
the sea-shore. The first of these is about nine leagues south 
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AURORA BOREALIS. 


We had frequent opportunities of observing the Aurora 
Borealis in the autumns of 1826 and of 1827. From the 
25tli of August until the 9tli October, about the time of the 
departure of the Blossom from the northern regions in both 
years, this beautiful meteor was visible on every night that 
was clear, or when the clouds were thin and elevated.* It is 
remarkable that, in both years, its first appearance was on the 
25th August, The season of 1826 was distinguished by an 
almost uninterrupted succession of fine weather and easterly 
wiiuls, and that of the following year by continued boisterous 
weather and winds from the westward. In the former year, 
the weather being fine, the Aurora was more frequently seen 
than in the latter,* but in 1827 the displays were brighter, 
and the light more frequently passed to the southward of the 
zenith. It never appeared in wet weather. 

In 1826, when, as before mentioned, the weather was settled, 
the Aurora generally began in the W.N. W . and passed over 
to the N.E., until a certain period, after which it as regu- 
larly commenced in the N.E. and passed to the N.W. ; whilst 
in 1827 the appearance of the meteor was as uncertain as the 
season was boisterous and changeable. The period when 
this change in the course of the light took place coincided veiy 
nearly with that of the equinox ; and as the Aurora Borealis 
lias been supposed to be affected by that occurrence, we ima- 
gined that the change might be in some way owing thereto, 
but the irregularity of the meteor in this respect in 1827 gave 
a contradiction to this hypothesis. It was, however, uniform 
in making its appearance always in the northern hemisp lere, 
and generally in the form of elliptical arches fiom 3® to o 
altitude, nearly parallel with the magnetic equator. esc 

* In 1826 it was visible on twenty-one nights j in 1827 only eleven. 
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arches were ^rt perpendicular rays pulsing from 

one quarter to with a lateral motion, orjjy their 

being met by similav ’^ays from the opposite direction. , , The. 
arches, when formed, in general remained nearly stationary, 
and gave out coruscations, which streamed toward the zenith. 
When at rest the light was colourless, but when any move- 
ment took place it exhibited prismatic colours, which increased 
in strength as the motion became rapid. The coruscations 
seldom reached our zenith, and more rarely passed to the 
southward of it, but when that occurred the display was 
always brilliant : on one occasion only they extended to the 
southern horizon. 

We remarked, that when any material change was about to 
occur one extremity of the arch became illuminated, and that 
this light passed along the belt with a tremulous hesitating 
movement toward the opposite end, exhibiting the colours of 
the rainbow. An idea may be formed of this appearance 
from the examination of the rays of some moluscous anknals 
in motion, such as the nereis, but more particularly the he- 
roes. Captain Parry has compared its motion to the waving 
of a ribbon. See Second Voyage, p. 144, As the light pro- 
ceeded along the arch, coruscations emanated from it ; and as 
the motion became violent the curve was often deflected and 
sometimes broken into segments, which were brightest at their 
extremities, and in general highly coloured. Wlien one ray 
of the Aurora crossed another, the point of intersection was 
sometimes marked by a prismatic spot, very similar to that 
which occurs in the intersections of coronae about the moon, 
but far more brilliant; and when the segments, which gene- 
rally crooked toward the zenith, were much curved, colours 
were perceptible in the bend. Generally speaking, after any 
brilliant display, the sky became overcast with a dense haze, 
or with light fleecy clouds. 

The Aurora has been frequently observed to rest upon a 
dark nebulous substance, which some persons have supposed 
to be merely an optical deception, occasioned by the lustre of 
the arch; but this appearance never occurs above the arch, 
which would be the case, I think, if these surmises were well 
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founded. We sometimes saw this cloud any 4ij5ht was 
visible, and observed it afterwards becoife ilfcmJnated at its 
upper surface, and exhibit all the appearances above men- 
tioned. It was the general opinion that the lustre of all the 
stars was diminished by the Aurora, but particularly by this 
part of it. Captain Parry, however, observes in his Journal, 
p. 142, that the stars in this dark cloud were unobscured, ex- 
cept by the light of the Aurora. He, however, agrees with 
us in the lower part of the arch being always well defined, 
and in the upper being softened off, and gradually mingled 
with the azure of the sky. It is worthy of notice, that we 
never observed any rays' shoot downwards from this arch, and 
I believe the remark will apply equally to the observations of 
Captains Parry and Franklin. We frequently observed the 
Aurora attended by a thin fleecy-cloud like substance, which, 
if not part of the meteor, furnishes a proof of the displays 
having taken place within the region of our atmosphere, 
as the light was decidedly seen between it and the eartli. 
This was particularly noticed on the 28th of September, 
1827. The Aurora on that night began by forming two 
arches from W. by N, northward to E. by N., and about 
eleven o^clock threw out brilliant coruscations. Shortly after 
the zenith was obscured by a lucid haze, which soon condensed 
into a canopy of light clouds. We could detect the Aurora 
above this canopy by several bright arches being refracted, 
and by brilliant colours being apparent in the interstices. 
Shortly afterwards the meteor descended, and exhibited a 
splendid appearance, without any interruption from clouds, 
and then retired, leaving the fleecy stratum only visible as at 
first. This occurred several times, and left no doubt in my 
own mind of the Aurora being at one time above and at 
another below the canopy formed about our zenith. I must 
not omit to observe here that, on several occasions, when the 
fight thus intervened between the earth and the cloud, bril- 
liant meteors were precipitated obliquely toward the south 
and south-west horizons. 

This supposition of the light being at no great elevation is 
strengthened by the different appearances exhibited by the 
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observers not more than from ten 
to thkH' L> F' ' ^ and also by its being visible to persons 
onborv.; at Chamisso Island, after it had vanished 

in 'filsclloiu only ten miles distant, as well as by the 
Aurora being seen by the barge detached from the Blossom 
several days before it was visible to persons on board the 
ship, about two hundred miles to the southward of her. 

Captain Franklin has mentioned a similar circumstance in 
his notices on the Aurora Borealis in his first expedition, 
when Dr. Richardson and Mr. Kendall were watching for 
the appearance of the meteor by agreement, and when it was 
seen by the former actively sweeping across the heavens and 
exhibiting prismatic colours, without any appearance of the 
kind being witnessed by the latter, tlien only twenty miles 
distant from his companion. Captain Parry also, in his 
Third Voyage, describes the Aurora as being seen even be- 
tween the hills and the ship anchored at Port Bowen, 

Dr. Halley and other philosophers have supposed thiCt the 
coruscations of the Aurora proceeded always in radii perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the earth, in the direction of the mag- 
netic meridian from the poles towards the equator, and the 
former has ingeniously accounted for the apparent deviations 
occasionally witnessed on the principles of perspective; but 
this explanation is not quite satisfactory, as Captains Parry, 
Franklin, and ourselves, in Kotzebue Sound, have seen these 
rays emanate from almost all parts of the horizon, and ac- 
tually pass the zenith. At the same time I am disposed to be- 
lieve, from my own observation, that the radii in general take 
the perpendicular direction above alluded to, probably on ac- 
count of the less resistance they meet in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere than in such as near the surlace of the earth ; 
and this will partly account tor the appearance of the cone 
formed at the zenith of the ships at Melville Peninsula, des- 
cribed in Captain Parry’s Second Voyage, page 116, and of 
another very similar, witnessed by ourselv^m Kotzebue Sound 
on the 26th August, 1827, on which occasimi the rays shot up 
from all directions, and formed over our zenith the perfect ap- 
pearance of a tent stretched upon a number of poles united at 
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their ends ; but even here the quite 

^parallel unless their extremities werA^Spi^C^^??!" 

In Kotzebue Sound the Aurora 
ten o’clock at night, or after two o’clock in We 

never heard any noise, nor detected any disturbaillii^ the 
magnetic needle : but here I must observe that Kater’s com- 
pass was the only instrument employed for this purposer, and 
then on board the ship only, the exposed situation in which 
we were anchored not admitting of any establishment on shore, 
either for this purpose or for astronomical observations. 

Mr. Collie, the surgeon of the Blossom, whose attentioa^to 
meteorological phenomena was unwearied, has given an in- 
genious hypothesis on the subject of the Aurora. After ex- 
pressing his opinion that this meteor occurs in the region of 
the thin and higher clouds of the earth’s atmosphere, he ob- 
serves, that “ it is highly probably that the two strata of at- 
mospheric fluid proceeding in opposite directions — the one 
from the equinoctial toward the polar regions, and the other 
in* the reverse direction — are charged with opposite electri- 
cities, and that they are in different degrees of temperature 
and of humidity : ^ upper stratum, flowing from the equator 
toward the poles, being of a higher temperature and more 
charged with vapour than the lower, proceeding from the pole 
to the equator. They might thus be charged with opposite 
electricities, which would communicate and neutralize each 
other. ^ 

“ The opposite temperatures would be reduced to their 
mean, and under certain circumstances these changes might be 
attended with the evolution of electrical light, and with the 


condensation of transparent vapour into thin clouds (stratus- 
cirrus, or cirro-stratus). As the watery particles of these 
clouds form, a certain degree of electric conductibility would 
be established, by which this subtle fluid might be propagated 
to short distances; but the greater dryness of the air, both 
above and below this region of thin mist, would oppose an un- 
conducting barrier .40 its escape. As soon as one thin cloud, 
a thin stripe of cflbds, or fleecy portion of cirro-stratus or cirro- 
cumulus, became charged with electricity, it would* occasion, 
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the lawff ^^le|d|^henomena, an 
%'that poi^^ttefl^^S.and these 
instantly attract ol^er, fly together/ burst 
and become neutralized. If there should be a plane in 
such thin clouds are formed, the subversion and reHSstifAfhfc 
ment of the balance of electricity being thus bfegun wotdi' 
rapidly propagated throughout the whole of this and 

produce that rapid, undulatory motion which life observe in 
the Aurora Borealis.” 

, In considering the subject of the Aurora Borealis, my at- 
tention was drawn to a fact which does not appear to me to 
have been hitherto noticed. I allude to the direction in which 


the Aurora generally, makes its first appearance, or, which is 
^ ihh same thing, the quarter inVhich the arcli formed by this 
meteor is usually seen. It is remarkable, th&t in this country 
the Aurora has always been seen to the northward ; by the ex- 
peditions wliich have wintered in the ice it was almost always 
seen to the southward; and by the Blossom, in Kotzebue 
Sound, 250 miles to the southward of thq ice, it was, asm 
England, always observed in, a northern directibn. Coupling 
this with the relative positions of tlip^margimof the packed ice, 
and with the fact of the Aurora appearing more brilliantly to 
vessels passing nelpthe situation of that body, than by others 
entered far within it, as would seem to be the case from the 
reports t)f the Greenland ships, and from my observations at 
Mv/ville Island and at Kotzebue Sound, it does appear, at first 
sight, that that region is most favourable to tlie production of 
the meteor. I do not, however, presume to offer any hypo- 
thesis on the subject ; but having witnessed the extraordinary 
change that takes place in the atmosphere, fflong the whole 
line of ice covering the Polar Sea, I should be remiss if 1 
omitted to direct the attention of the natural philosopher to 
the circumstance. There is perhaps nb'^part of the globe 
whe#, the atmosphere undergoes a greater or more sudden 
change than over this line of the ice. A diminution of^ 10 or 
)5 degrees of temperature constantly ocop^ithiftth^ space 
^pf afew miles: th^ humid atmosphere oliPthe ocean may 
&i^mes be seen laden with heavy cloud^ which disperse 'as 
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* at this Unejf reduced . , 

• over the ke exp^ to a bri||M!Lii7 i 

extrwrdinary effect of this large Ixrfy of ice ..onn .r . 

■ phere.T,articuIarly when the sea is deep and the tempera^ 

Srtr^d G high, as between SpiJ 

S ^ Greenland, will scarcely be creditecj by perao J 
who hd#not witnessed it Mr. Scoresby has given Mrae e^ 
ttaordinary instances of this in his Arctic Voyages; and td-flSS 

^'he hfpt TfAe rr ’I*"'*' ohservaZP 

1 he ships of Ae first polar expedition were beset in the W 
^ut nine miles from the open sea. It was. blowing a hard 
^upon the ice, and we could perceive a ship caffying off 
^der storm stay-sailsonty^ There was nothing betJdl^^ 
■^d the ship to intercept the gale, and yet we were becalmed 
during the whole of the day. The atmosphere over the oln 
sea w^ loaded with clouds fnimbij, while that over the^ice 
enjoyed a bright sunshine throughout. .. The limits ofthesa^ 
opposite state* 6f the^atmosphere, by seamen called the »W 
Mink, were marked by a well-defined line, nearly perpefidicijjar, 
jpver the margin of the ice. As the heavy clouds reached tS 
^ot they were gradually condensed, the effect of which wd 
Precisely similar to that which sometimes occurs about tl 
sun^its of high mountains, against whicR the clouds ar? sud 
’ISilB^l^driv^. without any being seen to depBrt,< gnd with 
out-any intai ease. . * 

.This remarkable disturbance of the equilibrium of the i 
mosphefe being adijiitted, I would here merjely siiggto*^ 
ther, undei^ ^tain disppsitions of lhe< atmospHeroj electril 
might not be induced and communicated to*the surrounch 
region, so as to occasion the Aurpra Borealis, and to accou 
fo? its appeara^e in the before-mentioned directions in pk 
ference to othq^ 

I am not aware what would be the effect of 
t#o a^qspheres, one influenced by a large body of 
^*^Ker 1 ^ ai jJfell ieDiiye continent, such as that of Atne'ric 
‘ticularly wnerf^e 


otherILj ^ ^ 

particularly^mefl^e circu^istances might be modified bJ 
iro^n lakes* But it appeai^from Captain Franklin^s j 
. yations at Great Bear Lake, that the Aurora arose iq 
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